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The aim of this new course is to 
give students a sound grasp of the 
spoken and written language in as 
short a time as possible, together 
with a realistic impression of con- 
temporary English life. The three 
books forming the course will take 
the student up to the level of the 
Cambridge Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency. Full advantage has been 
taken of recent deyelopments in 
the teaching of English as asecond 
language but not to the extent of 
using any single ‘method’ exclus- 
ively, 
Each lesson consists of narrative 
followed by a dialogue in idioma- 
tic English; new language struc- 
tures in the reading Passages are 
tabulated and the student is given 
Practice in them by means of 
plentiful exercises; vocabulary is 
controlled and steadily expanded, 
phonetic transcripts of new words 
and idioms being given through- 
out. Periodic grammar summaries 
are included and vocabulary, 
Structures and exercises are in- 
dexed for easy reference. All the 
Material has been thoroughly 
tested in class use. The many illus- i 
trations are intended to encourage f 
further conversation in English. 
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Lines of Action * 
Selected by B. W. ROSE and R. S. JONES 


An Anthology of Narrative and Lyrical Verse. This collection of 
Poems was made for that often neglected group, the boys and girls 
j of the lower forms of secondary schools and more especially those 
S young people who, gifted in other ways, are not inclined to literary 
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enjoyment. These anthologies are built upon the adolescent’s own 
interest in sport, adventure, aeroplanes, animals, and such-like. 
Line drawings 7s 6d 


Reading Aloud 


» JAMES GIBSON and RAYMOND WILSON 


Normally, little practice is given to the important skill of reading 
aloud and in this book, designed mainly for pupils between the ages 
of eleven and fifteen, two experienced teachers have collected verse 
i and prose for Choral Reading. The main purpose has been to pro- 
vide material which the boys and girls will enjoy and which will lead 
to an improvement in their reading aloud. 
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The Scholar’s Library 


The Spoken Word 


Selected and Edited by A. F. SCOTT 


In this latest volume in the Scholar’s Library distinguished speakers 
on the radio over the years talk of many of the achievements of man- 
kind; of the varied problems of life and conduct today ; and of the 
complicated possibilities of the future. The material is divided into 
four sections: Speaking of Myself, Speaking of History, Speaking of 
Arts and Speaking of Science. The Authors include Dylan Thomas, 
Henry Moore, W. B. Yeats, Gilbert Murray, John Betjeman, 
T.S. Eliot, Alex Comfort, and Sir Lawrence Bragg. a 
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mechanical reading. 


The child using this Course will learn to read, write and speak 
English correctly and with understanding. 


The low-priced Teachers’ Books provide helpful and practical 
suggestions for each lesson. 
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Editorial 


Young still in its sixteenth year ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 
takes on a new lease of life under the Oxford University Press, which 
will now publish it in association with the British Council. Continuing 
to appear quarterly, it will bear the same general character as before 
and concern itself both with English and with the teaching of English 
as a foreign or second language, whether at home or abroad. It will 
consist mainly of articles, but will also contain book reviews, news 
items, correspondence, and answers to readers’ questions on English 


In a periodical meant to interest teachers and teacher-trainers 
there should, I feel, be strong emphasis on the classroom: and 
E.L.T. will seek especially to publish simple articles of direct use to 
teachers, articles above all on techniques and materials which have 
proved valuable in the teaching of children: for in most parts of the 
world children constitute the majority of foreign-language learners. 

This is not to exclude either the teaching of English to adults or 
the basic questions of linguistic and Janguage-teaching theory. 
Unless we are content to remain at a i and hints’ level, these are 
needed too, though E.L.T. would not be serving its main purpose 
were it to become a repository of mere generalizations. That purpose, 
taken very broadly, is to help those teaching English as a foreign 
language, or training others to do so, to carry out their tasks with 
greater understanding and effect. i 

Sound theory being the statement of sound practice, and sound 
practice the application of sound theory, we should regard theory 
and practice as strengthening each other. There will, I hope, be two 
main streams of articles, the one largely ‘theoretical’ and the other 
largely ‘practical’, with considerable overlap—and also remembering 
the inverted commas, which warn us of the looseness with which we 
often use these words. Unless the editorial hope is a delusion, the 


latter type will doubtless come to predominate. ; 

Within these two main streams there will be articles on the teaching 
of English not only at the foundation-laying stage, which is apt to be 
along one, but also at more advanced stages. From time to time, and 
perhaps frequently, we shall publish something on the teaching of 
literature, which is language put to especially good use. Attention 1s 
to be given to the teaching of young children, and at the other 
extreme to university work. Accounts of local difficulties and 
problems, and of the organization of English-teaching in various 


parts of the world, will continue to appear: there will, for instance, 
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be several more contributions in the Commonwealth series. Problems 
such as those arising from very large classes, still extremely CATA 
in the world of today, and from mixed-age and mixed-ability eS 
are to be considered. Audio-visual aids, of growing importance 
everywhere, will certainly not be overlooked. a 

Teaca linguist d the psychologist are in principle ye eor 
guests to our pages, and will be all the more welcome if, ou A 
experience of the teacher’s opportunities and problems as well as pe. 
of their own special knowledge, they can shed clear light on t 
business of language-teaching in hand. d 

Teaching the language is one thing, describing the languag 
another. There will frequently, I hope, be an article on some aspe 
of the English language itself, in all its complication and variety. 
English has been much written about and yet is still far from eee 
been thoroughly and systematically described. E.L.T. intends to oe 
on contributing to this analysis and description, and to make oe 
type of article one of its principal features, ‘Background’, er 
amorphous and unanalysed entity which gives language its tota 
meaning, will come into the foreground too, 

A great deal more might be said, but already words have been 


rashly written: it is easy enough to make plans, hard to find contri- 
butors who will put them into effect. 


A word about the other s 


Noted’ will be restored, and 
expanded, and events (partic 
to English-as-a-foreign-langu 


» and may be published under ‘Corte 
spondence’: jt would be go 


problems, 


or 


English in the Commonwealth: 
3—New Zealand and its Island Dependencies 


D. A. SMITH 


(Mr Smith is a New Zealander with teaching and administrative 
experience in various parts of the world. He is at present 
Education Officer, British Council, Madras.) 


New Zealand is a small country (its population is two and a half 
millions, including 160,000 Maoris) and to most of its people, 
whether of European or of non-European origin, English is the 
mother tongue. The Maoris are well on the way to complete integra- 
tion with their white fellow-citizens. English, not Maori, is now the 
language of most, although there are rural pockets where Maori 
remains the mother-tongue. New Zealand has, too, responsibility for 
education in its island dependencies, and this involves teaching 
English to the people of the Cook Islands, Niue, the Tokelaus, and 
Western Samoa. In addition, since the later stages of the last war, 
thousands of non-English-speaking immigrants have entered the 
country and have had to learn English for everyday purposes. 
Finally, of recent years, New Zealand has been providing technical 
assistance for Colombo Plan countries in t 
personnel, and has found that if trainees are 
adequate command of English is essential. 


ENGLISH FOR THE MAORIS 


The Maoris are of Polynesian stock and before the advent of the 


Christian missions had no written language: they passed down their 
poetry and legends from generation to generation, lacgely trough 
their cohungas or priests. Intermarriage with the Europeans has been 
fairly widespread. Government policy is one of complete Maori- 
paheka? integration. New Zealand wants no second-class os 
and integration of the two peoples, it was early realized, require 


i ish- cing da’ 
that the Maori people should become English speaking. Today 
23,000 Maori aan attend public schools controlled by the 
various Education Boards, sitting alongside their European class- 

Europeans the 


mates, In areas, however, where there are few or no 


primary schools come under the control of the Maori Schools 
‘paheka is the Maori word in general use in New Zealand for the New Zealand 


white man. 
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Service of the Education Department. There are 13,000 pupils in 
Maori primary and post-primary schools, 12,000 of them Maori and 
1,000 European. Here too the medium of instruction is English. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis on English there has developed in 
the last thirty years a much more sympathetic attitude towards 
Maori culture than was evident last century. Earnest attempts are 
made to preserve in the Maori schools the Maori language and Maori 
lore, and the arts in which the Maori excels, particularly song, dance 
and wood-carving. The Maori Schools Service attempts to provide 
one trained Maori teacher for every Maori primary school. Approxi- 
mately fifty Maori student teachers are admitted to the training 
colleges each year, though on completion of their training these are 
eligible for appointment to any New Zealand school. Junior assistants, 
usually Maori girls with post-primary education, are appointed to 
primary schools, particularly to help with very young children under 
the guidance of the infant mistress. Maori District High Schools 
include Maori in the curriculum, and Maori is an optional subject at 
some of the ordinary state secondary schools. The first post-primary 
school journal in Maori appeared this year. 

New Zealand has in general kept well abreast of modern Western 
educational thought and practice. There is little evidence, however, 
in the teaching of English to Maoris, that the work of such men as 
Palmer, West, Hornby, and Fries has had any influence. Maori 
children are taught English with the aid of the same textbooks and 
by much the same methods as are used in non-Maori schools, The 
bulk of the research in various parts of the world into the teaching 
of English to non-English-speakers has, of course, been into English 
as a second or later language for adults and children who are literate 
in their own language. Indeed, there is a grave shortage of satis- 
factory material designed for teaching the language to children 
beginning a basic course of education and with English as the class- 
room medium for all subjects. Certainly there is doubt whether the 
present modern graded- 
introduction of the va 
children changing their 
six: it is almost impos 
medium for all subjects 
sentence-patterns; and 


patterns at a rate seldo i 
is Hornby’s view; and 
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English-medium infant and primary classes in Pakistan and probably 
elsewhere would appear to support it. 

The Maori Schools Service is interested in English-teaching 
methods and there is an emphasis on these in in-service training 
courses. Nursery classes have been opened at a number of schools to 
encourage Maori-speaking children to come to school before the 
age of five, the normal age of entry. Infant classes aim at a full 
activity programme with water play, free block play, puppetry, 
drama through mime and so on, these providing the experience on 
which talking, reading, and writing in English are based. Grammar is 
taught as words at work; much attention is given to vocabulary 
enlargement; drills are used; and substitution tables are now being 
advocated. The need for more research and a wider knowledge of 
what is being done elsewhere is realized. Research at the new 
Institute in Wellington should in time make a contribution of value 
not only to New Zealand but to other countries where English is the 


medium of instruction from an early age. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PACIFIC ISLAND DEPENDENCIES 


These are inhabited by Polynesian peoples speaking languages 
akin to Maori, Whereas in New Zealand people of European ongin 
greatly outnumber Maoris, in the Islands Europeans are a handful a 
tend to be temporary residents only. Education is compulsory in bot a 
the Cooks and Niue, with a combined school enrolment of 5,000; 
and in Samoa over 22,000 children attend school out of a school-age 
population of 27,000. Furthermore, the number of overseas teachers 
employed is far greater relatively than in, say, those parts of tiop 
Africa which have reached a similar stage of development. sie 
ture on education is roughly 20 per cent of the total revenue o the 
Cooks, Niue and Samoa; in addition the New Zealand subsidy to 
Samoan education is £80,000 in the current financial year. 4 

The position of English vis-à-vis the vernacular in the Islan : 
Curricula has been subject to the same sort of ups and downs as 1n 


number of the United Kingdom’s tropical dependencies. pe Tonton 
issionary Society set up a press in the Cooks in 1832, trans a = 
the Bible, and printed it and other matter in the vernacular. The 


vernacular was used as the medium of instruction in mission sio 
and by 1857 almost the whole population could read it and i ë 
majority could write it, a remarkable achievement by any standards. 

t the same time a demand for English developed. The Cooks broene 
aà Protectorate in 1888 and the demand for English was re-inforced. 


n 1906 the group was annexed. Inevitably it was those with a 
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knowledge of English who under the new administration gained posts 
in Government service and trade. The Cook Islanders demanded 
more and more English and the establishment of more Government 
schools, where English was the medium. Mission vernacular schools 
lost their popularity. More mission schools adopted English. Schools 
became more and more institutions to teach the English language. 
In 1927 it was reported that the majority of the Government school 
pupils knew little about their own language and a large number 
could neither read nor write it. Grave doubts were expressed from 
time to time about the emphasis on English; but no change in policy 
occurred in Niue or the Cooks until the mid-forties. 

In Samoa the position was at first similar. Christian missionaries 
arrived in 1830, and by 1845 the New Testament had been translated 
into Samoan. Education in the nineteenth century and during the 
German administration (1900-1914) was left entirely to various 
missionary bodies, particularly the London Missionary Society. The 
people were made literate in Samoan. The German language made 
little progress even in the German period. Much less emphasis, how- 
ever, was placed on English in Samoa in the early years of New 
Zealand administration than in the Cooks and Niue, though by 
1928 an inspector was reporting ‘Above all, there is evidently 4 
desire to learn and the one subject in which this urge is most mani- 
fest is English’. Samoan has remained, nevertheless, the medium of 
instruction, English being taught as a separate subject. With political 
independence due shortly and with the Samoans numbering over 
100,000, the Samoan language has obviously a future. 

By 1937 the administration’s emphasis in the Cooks and Niue on 
English and westernization through English had had more years than 
enough to prove either its effectiveness or its ineffectiveness. The 
effects on the vernacular had been almost disastrous: by the forties 
young people could not read even the Bible competently in the 
vernacular, But their knowledge of English was unsatisfactory an 
their westernization only superficial. English through English- 
medium schools had been a relative failure. This failure would 
cae to result in part from reliance on methods used in Maori 
ee a ae The Maori lives in an environment largely 
the English ite : r one ofa minority; except in out-of-the-way sae 
rey con pE is around him; his home and its contents a 
taught by teachers whos his occupations and amusements; he 
Islands it is the Island life oo puss Burn a 
iy teatlienwtowhont € that surrounds the child and he is taug 

nglish is a second language. Furthermore; t 


a1 een 


> 
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books i i à seti 
Tea I aa ee ee i ee 
P i i: a re untrained or inadequately 
ined in methods of second-language teaching. 
ea me a Commission was appointed to advise on Islands educa- 
Cite ecommended inter alia the compulsory teaching of the 
eae cot: all Cook Islands and Niuean schools and in the Cook 
2 al nen school; a compulsory pass in the vernacular for a 
ance p s teacher’s certificate; and serious consideration at a later 
Atei aS hange to the vernacular as the medium in the early grades. 
me the teaching of the vernacular in the Cooks became com- 
eed a it was used as the medium of instruction in the lower 
reseni k he Cook Islands Journal appeared in the vernacular. At 
bees nl ish enters the curriculum officially in the third year of the 
stats ai oe course, but oral English comes into the first two 
cs n Niue the medium in the first three years is the vernacular, 
English bs oral English; the fourth and fifth years are transitional; and 
so ecomes the medium for the last three years, with vernacular 
parate subject. 
eae Semion, English begins officially in t é 
of = and by the sixth and final year it tends to become the medium 
lees tuction. In the district schools, to which selected pupils com- 
Sa g the basic course are sent, English is the medium, with 
gt taught as a separate subject. 
the ata the results of the 1945 Report was the creation of the post in 
Edu lucation Department in Wellington of Officer for Islands 
cation. Under his guidance the classrooms have been revitalized 
feet use of the vernacular in the early stages: vernacular readers 
een produced; school journals appear in the vernaculars. At 


t ; r 
= Same time English courses prepared overseas with the needs of 
n-English-speaking children in mind have been introduced. 


ndi R : : 
«aeigenous teachers are given detailed guidance 1n the form of 
Signments’. Radio in schools was introduced in Samoa in 1948 


and, with New Zealand teachers handling the English lessons, this 
al English. The Islands 


hinks that radio has probably had 


he third year of the basic 


ith s for Niue and the Cook Islands. 
Vith all this the standard of English being achieved in the schools is 


ain. The English of many of the 


Is] 
es There are major differences 


n i 
S teachers is unsatisfactory. 
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between Samoan and the Maori language of the Cooks. The language 
of the Tokelaus, with their tiny population, is different again. And 
then there is Niuean. The Niueans and the Cook Islanders are by no 
means enthusiastic about the renewed attention to the vernacular 
and the slogan * Learn Niuean (or Maori) to help you learn English’: 
many, perhaps most, would prefer English-medium instruction from 
the start. Samoan is very much a live language but the Samoans are 
not particularly interested in its study at school; on the other hand, 
though they demand to learn English, they appear not to want to use 
it in everyday life. Although the Islands Education Division has been 
working on techniques to be adopted in the teaching of English, the 
staff have not yet been made available to overhaul present methods. 
The relatively small school populations and the diversity of vernacu- 
lars in the Pacific almost preclude the early provision of adequate 
numbers of vernacular readers. There is a shortage of reading matter 
specially designed for the various language areas. The Islands are 
happy places but far from wealthy: the Tokelau Islanders live on 4 
diet of fish and coconuts; and Samoa in particular faces an over- 
population problem that could soon be serious. The need for English 
courses prepared along structural lines for the individual territories 
is appreciated; but New Zealand has at present (May 1960) no 
linguist available for a structural comparison between English an 
individual vernaculars on which such courses could be based. (There 
is, however, one outstanding young Samoan woman who after 
graduating in New Zealand is receiving advanced training in the 
United Kingdom and America.) 

A number of the problems will almost certainly in time come within 
eit ce of tee new Institute at Wellington. To the outsider the 
uate A zi aa ers and teacher trainers in second-language-teaching 
re seem to be a vital task. Certainly opportunities for 

research in the Islands will be numerous. 


‘ ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANTS 
sete ot population New Zealand’s intake of immigrants i” 
eae ae si een much smaller than Australia’s, where the ‘New 
ee fh re has been striking in both its extent and success: 
Of these 6,600 Sate oe when 29,000 people entered the country. 
atten: ee = S non-English-speaking countries, over 5,0 
one ; -59 immigrants numbered 24,852, just under 
writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to a thesis by Miss 


Fanaafi Ma’ia’i, ‘ 
irene S irs Sean of the Developing Pattern of Education and the Factors 
pment in New Zealand’s Pacific Dependencies’, 1957- 
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them from non-English-speaking countries. The total figures 
a “aap were 20,000, with about the same number of foreigners 
fat the previous year. Dutch immigrants have continued to form 
ae single group of the Continental immigrants. In 1947 the 
(6 “a of Dutch-born people in the country was 141; in 1954 it was 
fae i The figures of immigrants for 1959-60 include 247 from 
ce i 70 from West Samoa, 62 from China, 128 from Yugoslavia, 
o 0 from Denmark. After the Hungarian rising in 1956 1,117 
ungarian refugees were admitted. 

Before the war the European popu 
io cent of British stock. Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish settlers 
7s established the town of Dannevirke in 1872, but had been 
f sorbed. Perhaps the only group of non-British origin which 
appeated not to be well on the way to absorption was Italian, and this 
ei tes A number of these people had entered the country prior 
E 14, and thirty and forty years later many still could not speak 
a At Island Bay in Wellington the Fascist Government of 
taly had established a well-equipped school and for political reasons 
Was attempting to maintain the linguistic and cultural affiliations 
of its nationals. Many were interned during the war. After hostilities 
ceased the New Zealand Government set up @ night school for adult 
members of the group. Certificates of attendance were issued to help 
When applications were made for naturalization, the latter involving 
a test in the English language. The Italians co-operated and today the 


ay of the group has been almost forgotten. ; ; 
he first problem of immediate urgency over English for foreigners 
arose in November 1944, when some seven hundred Polish displaced 

mmodated in a 


Persons, almost all girls, arrived. These were acco: | 
ernment camp at Pahiatua, 


el school converted from an int 

$ out a hundred miles from Wellington. New Zealand teachers were 

ecruited and, with little or no experience of teaching English to 
Oreigners, set to work. They were helped by the youth of their pupils. 
he latter were gradually trained and moved on. Doubtless mistakes 


Were made; but the training seems to have been relatively successful. 
In 1949 there arrived the first shipload of displaced persons brought 
rom a variety of European 


ba the New Zealand government 

i These were largely family groups and many suffered from 

Physical disabilities or were very old. They too went to Pahiatua, for 
i between November 

ers was built up 


lation was almost a hundred 


9 

750 and December 1951. A stall ot, 

Ani nglish was taught to all who wishe 
ce was not compulsory but there was a fina 


a 
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Some went to work from ma => > gd people = 
almost no progress with their English. 4 Le oar 
idly: is now a respected architect arrived at Pa 
a ce home New Lae had no suitable books, nor was 
pith rie ilable for the teachers. Stocks of books pre 
specialist training availab e for the be nl godsend 
pared for new settlers in Australia were secure: „an Be A 
in the emergency. They had, however, a strong Aus 7 : ene 
Something slanted to New Zealand was required and English na 
Settlers’ subsequently appeared. Emphasis at Pahiatua was a 
English of a practical nature, based on such activities as co p 
telling the time and date, handling money, completing mee 
measuring, and so on. Night classes in English all over me c ‘adult 
were provided after the Pahiatua school closed in 1952. The Ae 
Education Centres ran classes for some time. Then the tas tools 
entrusted to the Education Department. High and technical sc aie 
were told they might include a class in English for sag Saeepes in 
normal night-class programmes. There were about 120 c eae 
operation all over New Zealand in 1953. In 1954 a week’s cou n 
held at Massey Agricultural College for about fifty of erie 
working with immigrants. At least four attractively produced ealt 
for New Settlers were prepared, written in simple English: a 
Services in New Zealand’, ‘Alien to Citizen’, ‘Mr Anon e 
New Citizen’ and a short story in the form of letters, ‘Dear indie 
this last enjoying a wide popularity. Classes and enrolments dwi 
as the years went by and the influx of foreign settlers singing g 
The impression ‘one gains is that night classes have not ‘ning 
complete success. Teachers were and are without specialist tra lish. 
in the latest methods used overseas with adult learners of Eng and 
Learners have come from a variety of linguistic backgrounds tld 
with varying standards of English, classes were dotted over the W A 


fits 
country, many must have been small, the demand has been © 
nature Something of a tempor 


for teachers would have bee 


world. But the classes did di 
Purposes of gain, of inefficie 


ENGLISH UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN 
Indonesia 


The most obvious field in 


; jde 
: which New Zealand can prov 
technical assistance to south an 


; e 
d south-east Asian countries un 
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the i i i 
-aore enn 
Deut Eat A nagement, and the like. It is therefore 
ke g : Officials in Wellington taking particular pride in 
ing San s assistance to Indonesia over English language teach- 
TE = RA made that this has been the most successful scheme in 
e e er Colombo Plan technical assistance pro- 
ae y it seems to have been greatly appreciated in 
in ne country asked in 1957 for the services of twelve teachers 
ta glish. All are graduate and trained teachers and are engaged in 
a age known as B1 courses. A number have played a part in 
ne = sm in English-language teaching at higher institutions, 
uen uition for such groups as customs and police officials, army 
s, civil administrators. 
Pac English courses offer in-service training of three years’ 
focal n oe a for secondary school teachers, most already trained 
of rade and with some knowledge of English. The English of a number 
i Sra onesian teachers is already good and they have some knowledge 
ber pats and linguistics. There is a shortage of trained secondary 
ont o. teachers in New Zealand and the allocation to Indonesia of 
EVAS of its best men and women by such a small country 1s some- 
ie g of a sacrifice. In the long run, of course, New Zealand herself 
i but benefit by their experience overseas. The courses occupy 
fen y hours a week throughout three school years and are held after 
M e attending them have finished their day’s teaching at school. 
in a involve the supervision of actual teaching of English. A recent 
oa report states that the levels reached in oral English in the 
ae year are about those of the upper quartile of the School 
oe English group in New Zealand (young New Zealanders 
af he School Certificate in New Zealand at the age of 15 and 16 and 
ter eleven or twelve years’ schooling) and the best would not dis- 
grace a New Zealand university entrance class (the equivalent of the 


Ower sixth form in England). 

Pe onmia wants English chiefly t 

and nology, However, literature 15 1 1 r 1 

Eek Pearl Buck are apparently popular in Indonesia. And, as in 
ain other Asian countries, Dickens is more acceptable to the 


students than to some of their teachers. One or two of the courses 
II teachers is for books’, says 


a ae 
re venturing into poetry. “The cry of a 


a recent 
‘ report. 
acher decides his own syllabus, 


ae general the New Zealand te 
es his own scheme, and chooses his own methods and texts.’ The 


o provide access to science and 
ntroduced. Somerset Maugham 
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emphasis is on language, not literature. Some of moreen a 
‘vocational English’: to make the trainees familiar with the ngi 
of commerce, the social sciences, and technology. Tec Re 
English’ is under examination by trained linguists abroad; Pr J 
much research is needed in this field, not so much into vocabulary à 
into the structures used. In the meantime the New e ae 
Indonesia provide basically the same English courses to re. ea 
tional B1 groups as to the General B1 groups but give the or! 
three divisions of reading: technical, commercial and social. 

There have been difficulties. It is confusing if Indonesian students 
of English run in the early stages into varieties of English: Wew 
Zealand, American, Australian, Southern English. Research, linguis 
tic and pedagogical, has lagged behind the needs of teachers copre 
with vocational English; and suitable printed material, excep Aa 
commercial English, is scanty in quantity. But the general satis at 
tion of the Indonesians with what has been done is indicated BA S 
requests in all quarters for the extension of the New Zealander 


. n 7 Sama her 
contracts and by requests for their services in universities and ott 
higher institutions, 


The possibility of traini 
English in New Zeala 
there are no specialist 
ment of Education and 
ing to the cost of the ne 


ng the best of the Indonesian teachers o) 
nd has been discussed. At present (May 19 9 
facilities. Nevertheless, with both the Depa 
the Department of External Affairs mona 
w English Language Institute in Welt 
seems likely that training there will ultimately be made available 1 id 
is still desired. B.A. and Honours courses in English Language ane 
Literature are, of course, available at the New Zealand itniyersinen 
but these are of three and four years’ duration and B1 students i 
least would probably need four to six months’ intensive English in 4 

English-speaking environment before Starting such courses. 7 
Would, moreover, be suitable for university teachers but wou 


scarcely be justified for secondary school work. 


Colombo Plan Students in New 


There are at Present in New Zealand about two hundred and twenty, 


$ o 
south and south-east Asian Colombo Plan trainees doing courses 
various kinds. Numbers have 


z st 
averaged over two hundred in the Ja 
two or three years. 


Zealand 


During January and February 1960 a Summer School in Engli si 
for Colombo Plan trainees was held in Wellington under the auspic® 
of Victoria University and the Department of External Affairs. 


Attention to spoken English was roughly the same as to writte? 
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English. Tape recorders were used with the former and there was 
much discussion as well as many written assignments. The basic text 
was material prepared by Professor I. A. Gordon, of Victoria, 
originally for civil servants. This was supplemented by one of 
W. S. Allen’s books of drills and by other material based on Austra- 
lian texts. The authorities consider the Summer School as successful 
in its effects upon trainee morale as in the improvement of their 
English. Something of a permanent nature did, however, appear 
needed and before the School had started proposals had already been 
made to the New Zealand Government for the establishment of an 
English Language Institute. 


The English Language Institute 

The proposals for the establishment of this were well timed. There 
Was genuine concern in government and university circles over 
Colombo Plan trainees’ English. Other circles had for a number of 
years felt the need for something that would help in the field of 
English for immigrants and English for the Islands dependencies. 
There was an immediate favourable reaction, and things moved 
extremely rapidly. Plans for the Institute are at the time of writing 
still fluid. However, with Colombo Plan money voted, it is certain 
that attention will first be given to Colombo Plan students. 

Reference has already been made to opportunities the Institute 
Will have in the field of English for Maoris and for the Islands. 
Initial training for such groups as New Zealand teachers at present 
Working in Indonesia and in the Cooks, Niue and Samoa would seem 
to be an obvious task. Co-operation with the Departments of English 
and Education at the University; with the Islands, Maori and other 
branches of the Education Department; liaison with workers 1n the 
if me field in Australia and elsewhere—these will doubtless be sn, ; 
n the Institute is to cover the fields which, to the outsider, seem y 
Pi ats help. There is scope in plenty for phonetician, linguist, an 
Pecialist in second-language-teaching methods. 


W FORTHCOMING ARTICLES wia 
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T . ‘ 
iching: Part of a General and Professional Prona Di 


lgueroa: Ke : > by A.S. Hornby; an c 
; “Classroom Expressions, DY / Hor following, issue 


A SHORT GUIDE TO ENGLISH STYLE 


by ALAN WARNER, formerly Professor of English, Makerere College, 
University College of East Africa 


“Please do not Spit’ . . . under entertaining headings such as this Professor 
Warner offers sound and serious advice on the writin 


special needs and difficulties of the student for whom English is not the mother 
limp 7s 64, jacketed boards 12s 6d net 


SHIFT OF MEANING 


by JAMES COPLEY, Senior Lecturer and Head of the Department of English, 
Fourah Bay College, University College of Sierra Leone 


250 words that have considerably changed their 

meanings over the Centuries, and is intended for students of English literature 
opment of the language, often fail to 

recognize that words in use today may have had a totally different meaning for 


century writer. Under each heading 


by MARGARET SCHLA UCH, Hi English Philology, 
Üniversity of Warsa » Head of the Department of English 


Professor Schl. 
rom the late 


present state, 
é : 
-++ excels in cle. 


first-han 


at Presentation and į i 5 A d 
d knowledge ofits stbjece is obviously based on wide reading an 
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‘I Found Myself Walking’ 
(An Essay in Syntactic Substitution) 


R. W. ZANDVOORT 


(Professor Zandvoort, of the University of Groningen, Netherlands, 
is Editor of English Studies and the author of A Handbook of 
English Grammar.) 


L. This article attempts to do two things: (a) To examine the possible 
variations in the syntactic pattern exemplified by the title; (b) To show 
how adequately or inadequately the pattern and its variations are 
Tepresented among the material contained in the following works: 
The Oxford English Dictionary; H. Poutsma, A Grammar of Late 
Mo dern English; O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar on 
Historical Principles; E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present Day 
English; G. Curme, A Grammar of the English Language, Vol. I, 
Syntax; G. Scheurweghs, Present-Day English Syntax. (With one 
exception, quotations from authors earlier than the nineteenth 


century have not been included.) 


> , Our point of departure is a sentence from a story by J. B. 
uestley : ‘The Barkshire Beasts, A Dream’ (The Priestley Companion, 
nguin ed., 1951, p- 97): I found myself walking through a large park. 
S ° find oneself is defined by OED as ‘To perceive oneself to be ina 
ee place or position, or condition of body or mind’. 
ti he following instances occur in (some of) the six works men- 
loned above: 
ng-room. 


OED: Lav š r daw 
0 ender found himself . . . entering a Graw! 
aa He found Tale ied that his statement would T at. 
Sch. 2 He even found himself envying those old Treliss days. 
- 282: I found myself facing the great man. pe 
We find ourselves being looked after bya young ady. 
The Liberal Party found itself being superseded. 


N : 
O examples in Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme. 


Pa Variation: Past Participle instead of Present Participle. 
D: We found ourselves opposed by a parapet of connie find 
The beginner may well feel himself aggrieve 
I Entre required to pare wall ig 
nd myself requested to be reasona? ©: , E 
asmine found herself confronted by à vey bright pair of ey 
and offered that very plump white hand. 


Kr, 60: 
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e 
Kr. 108: Can he conceive Matthew Arnold permitting such a book to $ 
written and published about himself? 
+. for they coul 
intelligent man 


> 
Imagine. : 
a I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 808: He imagined himself sought after by the English. 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, Scheurweghs. 
10. Eighth Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 
same as in 4. 
(a) Catch. No examples. | 
(b) Conceive. No examples. 
(c) Fancy. No examples. 
(d) Imagine. l 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 806: I imagine myself to have made a discovery. i 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme, Scheurweghs- 
P ; e 
11. Ninth Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise th | 
same as in 5. | 
(a) Catch. 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., P. 990: I caught him watching me. 
Sch. 285: He caught a Neapolitan ill-treating a dog. 
No examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme. 
(b) Conceive. 


l i an 
d not conceive it being the question of 


No examples in OED, Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs- 
(c) Fancy. 


OED: Fancy all the boys in all t 

Kr. 108: We can fancy the elegant brute saying it. isks. 
You don’t know Cyril... if you fancy him taking any T 

No examp 


les in Poutsma, Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 
(d) Imagine, 
Kr. 108: Is it Possible, one 


y ings 
that... 9 can imagine the future historian demanding. 

ati... 2 
P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 991: 


he school being whipped. 


; ni 
I cannot imagine anybody, and especially 4" 
woman, disliking old Jack. 


» Jespersen, Curme, Scheurweghs. 


No examples in OED ; 
a Variation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the sa™° 
(a) Catch, 


No examples, 
Conceive, 


No examples, 
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(c) Fancy. No examples. 
(d) Imagine. No examples. 


13. Eleventh Variati i 
ariation: ind; i 

sme eo jation: Other Verb instead of Find; otherwise the 
a) Catch. No examples 
(b) Conceive. i 

Sch. 361: He conceived his character as a publisher to be at stake. 
(c) Fancy. 

P. I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 796: It was only in Anne that she could fancy the 


mother to revive again. 
We must fancy our ‘American tra 
N handsome young fellow. 
o examples in OED, Jespersen. Kruisi 
uisinga, Curme. Scheurweghs. 
(d) Imagine. tei aii i : i 
P. I, ii EE 
I, ii, 2nd ed., p. 796: I had not imagined such inquiries to be necessary 


on your side. 
What hast thou imagined Glaucus to resemble? 


Sch. 361: He imagines the Exchange to be a place where wealthy specu- 
N lators gamble. 
es examples in OED, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Curme. 

© examples at all with Plain Infinitive. 


veller to be a 


14 GENERAL REMARKS 
. The method here employed is that of the foreign student of 


English, who has to rely mainly on the analysis of printed texts, eked 
guage in broadcasts, 


rat Wises observation of the spoken language r 

BE AE recordings, OT, occasionally, personal intercourse with 

tion sp eakers. The native student has another soul 

im at his disposal, viz. introspection. To him 1 ot of prime 

om ortance whether OED and the various documentary grammars 

th Vide examples of each syntactic pattern and its possible variations, 
ough he may, if he wishes, use them as a check on his own intuitive 


Pt The foreign student can, at best, develop 4 secondary kind 
what the Germans call Sprachg@ ühl, whose promptings he need 
-qad that he submits them to 


Not, perha ; ded 

ver naps, entirely suppress, Prov! ë t 
sorification by a rained native. Thus he may wonder whether, 1m 
Pite of the absence of documentary evidence, such constructions as 


e found himself to be in a dark room (4), or Can you imagine him 
ble. On the other hand, 


Ee . Å 

if owned and anointed? (12) are really imposs19 c 
pr is secondary intuition is not & mere will-o’-the-wisp, he will 
obably concede that it is unlikely that a verb like to catch should 
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be capable of entering into any other combinations than those 
described under 8 and 11. 


15. Non-existent combinations apart, it will be clear from aa 
survey that our documentary evidence for the a i ba ee 
a given syntactic pattern, as presented by the various ead ae ecient 
marians, is incomplete or even scrappy. That OED pays iden 
attention to syntactic phenomena was matter of common p3 A 
among students of English, though it may come as a shock to took 
to find how often Jespersen leaves us in the lurch. And even a a 
like Scheurweghs’, which announces itself as ‘a survey of the en a 
patterns of present-day English’, has no examples at ther al 
Your mother may find it do her good; You can’t imagine yo 


4 k ; T i self to 
going on...; He imagined himself sought after; I imagine ean ES 
have made... ; Can he conceive M. A. permitting... 5... oi. OUA 
imagine the future historian demanding ...; We must Jancy 


American traveller to be . 


16. It has been thought advisable to limit this inquiry to a ae, 
cluster of verbs, whose semantic and structural links with the Pe ea 
departure seem fairly obvious. To feel might, perhaps, have ight 
included (cf. 3), though its association with 70 hear, to see, etc., m ip 
have led us too far. The passive construction exemplified by pen out 
was found drifting in the North Sea (Sch. 282) has also been le 

of consideration, 


+I hope I have not Overlooke 
way in Jespersen’s work. Ni 


eo one’s 
d any examples; it is not always easy to find 
the quotations given under 


4 isters 
Or is the Index complete; that of Volume V reg 
5, but not those given under 7. 


- Nunns, who } 


rrespom 
de nas undertaken much of the co ’ 
nce, sub-editi 


s 
“backroe ny nt Proofreading, These “backroom bOY 
(and one *backr oom girl’) have Foroni greatly to the measure 


of success and the continy 5 ; GLISH 
all ch EN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING has eja o iding sales whi 
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The Simplification of Technical Literature 


J. G. BRUTON 


(Director of Studies, Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad, India) 


It is to be anticipated that in those countries where English is used 
as a medium of instruction either at the school level or at the 
university level there will for some time to come be a demand for 
technical books written in English on a wide range of subjects. Where 
the standard of English is high and where it has been in use for some 
time as the medium of instruction, it has been possible simply to 
make use of books originally intended for English students without 
any attempt at adaptation either from a purely pedagogical or from 
a linguistic point of view. This has been the situation so far in India, 
where the books prescribed in many subjects at the intermediate and 
higher levels are very often English publications written with the 
needs of English students in mind. Presumably, as countries in 
Africa make increasing use of English for teaching purposes—which 
seems likely—the demand for such books will also increase. 

But it is becoming increasingly obvious in India that because of 
the changed status of English, students are obliged to study ina 
anguage which they have not mastered. This may mean 1n the Jong 
run that universities here will progressively abandon English or 
teaching purposes—not because they wish to, but because circum- 
Stances will compel them to. Academic circles are opposed to the 
abandonment of English, and voices are constantly raised to point 
out the difficulties and to advise caution and careful thought. In 

frica, it may be that different circumstances will make it possible 
to achieve a higher standard of English than prevails here, ii even 
80, it is clear that it would be unreasonable to expect an African 


student to achieve the same standard of competence in Engra z dee 
ative s expect him to be able 
peaken andithere orem r akers. Some measure of 


teachin P * ‘i e 

g materials intended for native spea ` 2 
adaptation will be necessary. There are many signs that a 
Publishers are gradually becoming aware of this need and are p 


Ting to i 

meet it. i TOR 
me aving had occasion to engage in a not inconsiderable anona i 
t 1S type of work lately, I have come to certain general eons backs 
at may be of interest to others who are involved in preparing 


i task. 
Or overseas or who may find themselves faced with such a 


J: G; = 
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i und 

English technical books on nas ea oe 

of good solid knowledge on the part o patie show, (ean ai 

ental agility that most clearly a. 

ie ia from fens okt to thought without EE 

instruct the student how to bridge the gaps. bg ba from te 

sentence from a book on television— The light = Si oe 

scene was focused on to a photo-electric cell simi a 

as light meters in photography and the electric voltag Ri ihi 
corresponded to the amount of reflected light.’ It seems 


’ 

dge 
the author is assuming a great deal of knowledge here—knowledg 
i 


. rom & 
amplify this considerably. Similarly, the following aneo e 
book on electrical technology assumes knowledge ofa Y nenvel 
i ssary to elucidate— i pert FE 
a current-carrying conductor is Situated in a magnetic T ne acts 
arranged at right angles to the lines of force a mechanical fo 


; e 
of this force being given by th 


: ry: 
would seem that two things are a 
slowly and to enter into more detail; 


e 
s English. From what ae 
seen, American text-books are in general superior to English 
from this point of view, in that they do 
in that they are Profusely illustrated, 


i implification : ling 
It is often assumed that simplification is usually a matter of dealing , 
with Vocabulary an, 


wee it 1S 

d structure, In simplifying technical wang, A 
often not possible to do very much with the vocabulary. So fa > has 

now, you can’t call a ‘dyne’ anything else, and a oparto 
to bea ‘capacitor’, What does appear to be important is that ies tO 
The native writer sometimes trie 
4 tituti : may 
To the native Teader this presents no difficulty, but the foreigner 
be misled, Thus in a b 


; an 
not assume quite so much 


3 ‘the 
S to ‘the root System’, the ‘root’, and a 
The native Teader will realize that the same thing is be 
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things are being discussed. In another chapter of the same book, Man 
is variously called man, tiller of the soil, farmer, and cultivator. The 
following from a book on engineering drawing illustrates the same 
point—* However closely rivets are pitched, and however carefully 
riveting is performed, it is not always possible to achieve a perfectly 
steamtight joint. On boiler work, especially, it is necessary to produce 
a joint secure against the action of both heat and pressure.’ 

In writing for native readers, a writer will unconsciously skip from 
verb tense to verb tense with a startling inconsistency and no thought 


that he may be confusing his audience. Consider this passage from 
nfra-red telescopes, 


a book of elementary physics— In war-time, i 
searchlights and cameras were used. For instance (1), a ship may show 
no lights at all and thus on a dark night be quite invisible. But its hot 
funnels would be radiating heat energy. Infra-red telescopes were 
built which could detect this radiation at a distance of many miles. 
Since heat radiation travels in straight lines, two telescopes could be 


used to fix the position of the ship. The ship’s company would be 
unaware that they were being watched.’ Another example of the 
book on engineering drawing 


Same sort of thing comes from a 
Ornament and flourish would obscure legibility [sic], and should 
never be used. Plain broad letters and figures facilitate rapid reading, 
and prevent costly errors.’ : 5 

The last example well illustrates another type of vice into which 
Scientific writers often fall—that of eschewing the simple and direct 
in favour of the apparently erudite and high-sounding. The idea con- 
tained in the two sentences given can be much more simply and 
directly conveyed—‘Ornamental letters and figures make reading 


difficult; plain broad letters and figures make reading easy and also 
he book on soil manage- 


d. 

I have found i : is field 

in the little work in this fie a r 

a the more obvious aspects of simplification offer very little 
ifficulty—the substitution of simple structures 


hi : ; 
a of simple words for difficult ones. 1° +a 


aterial which 9) because of changes 10 
does not warp (?) be fundamental difference 
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between sound radio and television? That is a pe onae oe a 
worth considering before any attempt is made to unders 2 ae 
television is actually carried out in practice’ is easily transforme na 
‘Before we study the working of television, let us look at px A 
the important differences between radio and television’. se re 
tant thing is that the person doing the work should have ha aa 
experience of teaching English as a foreign language and ical 
ledge of the principles of vocabulary control. A sop = si 
foreigner could probably do this part of the job fairly easily T fe 
The native speaker could not—the scientific writer would wet 
impossible. But for the other and in my view more important aoe 
the work—looking for inconsistencies in the use of verb tenses : is 
of terminology, only the trained expert will do. This work seme 
a high level of concentration and an acute awareness of the Cange oa 
the ability to see features that neither the sophisticated foreigne 
the native speaker would be aware of. . söi 
A major effort is under way at the moment to increase the u ome 
British books abroad, and it seems to me that there is need to = ae 
a panel of people to perform this urgent job of simplification 1 
undertaking is to be successful in full measure. If the books are $ ie 
abroad, their use will still depend upon the extent to which the yt 
for whom they are intended feel that they can use them—an| 
means understand them. 


English Standard Pronunciation 


J. L. M. TRIM 
(Lecturer in Phonetics, University of Cambridge) 


-maj OF 
For a great many years now, books on the pronunciation 


} m 
English have been produced in one unending stream. Far me 
abating, this strea: 


c 
; » With the most trivial di this cohere” 
is achieved not Ẹ lost trivial divergences. As 

but by the habits 


— 
——— 
vy, i 

—— y 
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pan so firmly established in us by Henry Sweet and Daniel 
PE it would seem that there must be a strong agreement among 
neist speakers of English as to what constitutes standard practice. 
a pds other hand, those writers who have done most to codify 
is = cont peee a pe been most reluctant to claim any such 
a m work. I must disclaim any intention of setting upa 
A fe) poken English, wrote Sweet.! ‘All I can do is to record 
Spoke tg which are accessible to me—to describe that variety of 
ces or nglish of which I have a personal knowledge, that is, the 
hela ees of London and the district round it.’ Jones at first 
a different view. ‘For the purposes of the present book? it 1s 
essary to set up a standard, and the standard selected is. . - the 

f England.’ By 1930, 


l sania d 
however, his colleague Ida Ward, discussing ‘standard pronuncia- 
does not exist’, whilst at the 


ha be acceptable in any part of the country and i 
a Yr Her reasons were (a) mutual intellig 
a : class-barriers, and (c) that the wide 
Rach “4 made it desirable that ‘something appro” 
uni be set up’. By 1950, when the Pronunciation of English was 
Horne Jones had decided ‘that it can no longer be said that any 
Pie ard exists, nor do I think it desirable to attempt to establish 

. A similar retreat is apparent in the later editions of the English 


Pronouncing Dictionary and the Outline of English Phonetics.° 
andard Pronunciation (St. P.) has everywhere been replaced by 


sie ved Pronunciation (R.P.). , 
his term had already been introduced by Ward, who defined it as 


a iati a : ari ’ 
‘4 Tonunciation which has ‘lost all easily noticeable local differences . 
nes is much more specific; he states that R.P. is that “yery usually 


heard in everyday speech in the families of Southern English people 
adding ‘I do not 


y +} , 

rn have been educated at the public schools’, adding 

cae R.P. as intrinsically ‘better’ or more ‘beautiful than any 
her form of pronunciation. Į have recorded it because it happens to 


iis only type of English pronunciation about which J am in a 


1 
: a Sweet: Primer of Spoken English. Oxford. 1900. p.i- 
aT Jones: The Pronunciation of English. Cambridge. 1911. P- 1. 
i rand: The Phonetics of English. Cambridge. 1929. Ch. i, i 
D Jones: The Pronunciation of English- 4th edn. Cambridge. 1950. p- ra 
D. Jones: English Pronouncing Dictionary. 11th edn. $ 3-14. London. 1930. 
. Jones: Outline of English Phonetics. Sth edn. Cambridge. 1956. 
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position to obtain full and accurate information’—a remarkable echo 
of Sweet. He claims utilitarian advantages for R.P., however, on the 
grounds that ‘it is widely understood in the English-speaking world 
and that books dealing with it are easily accessible’. Since, as I have 
said, the stream of books on English pronunciation continues to be 
based firmly on R.P., may we not conclude that the ‘retreat’ is more 
apparent than real, that this is simply another case of a stable British 
institution based on tacit consent, and leave it at that? One might 
well do so, were it not that the abandonment of standard practice is 
now being urged with some insistence in influential quarters and 
would, if it became official policy and were translated into action, 
prove—in my opinion—a most retrograde step. For a uniform stan- 
dard practice is, in teaching as in any other practical activity, 4 
Source of great Strength, since it affords researchers, teachers, and 
students alike a coherent, cumulative body of knowledge which each 
can explore and extend without encountering inconsistencies and 
contradictions. For this reason it is worth re-stating the case for 4 
unified standard English pronunciation, even if it means going once 
more over ground which is well known. Above all, we must keep 


clearly in view the functions of a standard pronunciation, as well as 
the full social context within which it operates. 


these features ina ty ICi 
e: 3 al for 
‘Pp. m, up to the end of the 8 


e nineteenth centur saw two i ifications. The 
public school- Oxbridge” a eee 


homogeneous and distin 


well away fi i aphically 
Nstitutions. Its di y irom London in geogr a 


cone iin, lost any regional connotation, but became an €x- 
met 7 ra marker of social class in all parts of England, 
Ppose: everywhere to the broad dialects of working-class folk 


— EEE 
Se 
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who continued to live restricted, local lives. This is, of course, the 
A preserved in Pygmalion and at another level, in the plays of 
inero. 

The other important new factor was the world-wide extension of 
English, its use as a lingua franca and its steady development as the 
gae language of independent communities, notably the United 

ates. 

The present century has seen great changes both in the internal 
social structure of Britain and in the position of Britain in the world. 

_ Within Britain improvements in communication of every kind have 
produced a more fluid society in which social and geographical 
barriers have been progressively weakened. Inevitably, gross dif- 
ferences in dialect have been greatly reduced. Naturally, differences 
in accent are still present, and the basic shape of the ‘pronunciation 
cone’ is unchanged. Families who have educated their sons at resi- 
dential public schools and the older universities since the mid- 
mneteenth century have had their Received Pronunciation consoli- 
dated, not weakened. This type of pronunciation still provides the 
apex to the cone and has changed comparatively little. The lower-paid 
ee still tend to lead the most local lives, particularly in their 
Ormative childhood years, and their dialects continue to form the 
ase of the cone. But they are now much more mobile, spend some 

ten years at school, are subject to the continuous pressure of mass 


| Communication media, and are increasingly centred on a handful of 


ie Cities. It is not surprising that the base of the cone is sane 
Sa Middle-class intellectuals and ‘organization men pe 
Out a great deal in the course of their professional lives, and ha) 


more contact with colleagues than with local people. They tend to 


y i i i ce. 
Tm a homogeneous group of increasing numbers and importan 
ect speakers who have 


ore and more of them are original dial ha 

i ce d a higher education in the state system. of these, re ae 

a 'milate their speech to R.P. to an extent which they fee ‘a 
Ppropriate to their status without rejecting their dialectal pone 

. Stound, But it is clear that at no stage can the speech of such peop A 

ine stigmatized as ‘uneducated’. Indeed, as the professions ase 

i o creasingly open to merit, so that most members of this class ars not 
ioga R.P. speakers, the incentive to eradicate dialect as an w i 

rking-class origin becomes weaker. It remains bec! E = 

and aaor, however, and one may sum up by saying that , e x AT 
clo etter educated a person is, the higher his social status 4 eek 

Ser his connexion with London, then the closer his speech is likely 


o . 
*Pproximate to RP. 
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. i r z P. 
As one moves away to noe or pee ee 
weakens. The influence of London is le nb E a, 
ioti itself felt." The great non-residential gramm 
Prosle of bramie aer and, cs lately, the civic mive 
EE made it possible for a man to achieve high ngppee oo 
fessional distinction within a regional framework. E : E 
social significance of R.P. in the north is reduced. ic seen the 
county society, by old public-school boys and immigr: 

h. s ZE s n A 
Tee a despite 300 years of union with England, na ee | 
strong cultural-autonomy. It has its own rich variety of eines 
its own canons of polite speech. These owe little to English i cigs 
and R.P. is felt to be intrusive, the mark of expatriate aa Pia 
the other hand, the conditions of modern life are such that these. 
to be found in increasing numbers in leading social ep tone 

In Wales, which has been integrated with England for a v! he 
time, R.P. is the mark of an anglicized upper ss opp AT 
homogeneous working-class sociéties which are proud of spea 


4 * inder of 
cities of the south-east that R.P. has been strongest. As a eee 
English influence, its use, especially on the radio, has been $ sHonists 
of political controversy. Nevertheless, the majority of educ i 


: ver 
pronunciations seems, however, to vary 
widely. In colonial territ 


administration, R.P, ist 
Commonwealth this 
Australia, des 
Southern Eng 
in this case Broad Australian. 


es in those independent comans eA à 
glish is not a native language, R : 
nevertheless remains a potent force. It affords a on 
national science and culture. Higher education is hs 
ducted in an English framework. Furthermore, since many of ca” 
new states are multi-lingual, English can be used as a Zingua fr ga al 
and is used extensively in this way in India, Pakistan, and- Afri 


4 
" 
j 
4 


t 
U f hough public entertainers, in 


y 


= gen $ 
= geneous, unpredictable and which can 


+ 


Since it i ? ; Pist 
S pin a second language, English is then. subject to the 
Sed F essure of the various native languages concerned 
oe eee apeme terid to display a ‘phonological affinity’, 
ae races a although they are not mutually intelligible they 
likely to im Si = features’ of pronunciation. These features are 
D didich coul p : s themselves on the English spoken in these countries 
evelop a distinct local tradition. It has been suggested 


> that thi 4 
his would bea very good thing. On the other hand, an investiga- 


tion carri 
h get on by P. Strevens in West Africa some years ago 
4 than ‘Gold es that R.P. was more readily comprehensible 
© that kindof oast English , even fo listeners who themselves used 
i ei pronunciation: This is a fact.of considerable importance 
clation a communication. It suggests that any ‘official’ pronun- 
would beb le for use on the radio for teaching and public lecturing, 
etter based on R.P.. than on an established local dialect. 
o an audience which is large, hetero- 
not in the nature of things 


answe: E 

this sa sag and say that it has not heard, or not understood. For 

“simple A they must be presented in comparatively slow, clear, 
nguage: Strevens’s experiments seem to show that R.P. is, 


~ inthis ‘ A ; 
sense, ‘clearer’. Where disparate language backgrounds are to 
h additional 


be found i 
u A wees 
ie P in the sanp audience, the argument applies wit 
Th ` : 
€ largest number of native speakers of English, is, of course, to 


e ? . 
oes in the United States. As a fully independent country, the 
A oe ee its own tradition for some 200 years an 
course, in nglish has emerged as a distinct entity. America 15, of 
, increasingly influential in world affairs; its officials, service- 
i d films are ubiquitous and 


men, busi 
; usiness men, technicians, tourists an! 
e. Since contemporary American 


its hospitali 

Ee to foreigners extensive. 

i tics has provided a thorough analysis of American English, 
is for effective teaching 


- Materials, Ameri ‘ he basi 
hative-me a merican English must now be said to afford a clear alter- 
tion is = el for the foreign learner- English pronuncia- 
English it present exercising some 1 n the development of 
and oe a ae but it is very difficult to estimate its extent, depth 
Supe! a. o the extent that it 1S based on films it is likely to prove 
adoles ial and transient, the demonstrative behaviour of unstable 
cents. Television has already diminished the impact of films. 
cluding sports commentators, have 
i nsatlantic accent, 


or acquire, & tra 
and often inefficient 


Por, - 
alks of this sort reach out t 


elt it 
ka ae advantage to possess, 
S a strong possibility that the conscious 
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cultivation of a mask of this sort by second-rate performers will 
cause it to be eventually discredited. It is possible, however, that the 
appearance of the American accent in Britain serves deeper poet 
George Orwell, in a penetrating little book on The English og e 
suggested that it represents an attempt to find an escape from the 
strong class-connotations of any kind of native English speech. me 
should this be the case, it is likely to prove to have been simply an od 
feature of a society in transition. 

It will be clear from the above survey that the claim of R.P. to be 
regarded as a standard of English pronunciation can no longer rest 
upon a bland assumption of an unstated but unchallenged social or 


functions as a de facto standard in England. ‘ 

If, with Jones, we restrict R.P. to the homogeneous speech of those 
educated at residential public schools, the number of speakers i 
small and their influence in decline. As D. Abercrombie has pointe 
out, this accent can scarcely be completely acquired without a public 
school education, and those educated elsewhere who wish to Be 
beyond Ward’s definition (no obvious regional features) is small.” I 
Substance and concentrate upon the 
Phonological system involved, we may confidently assert that 
the phonemic and Prosodic systems described and exemplified in the 
works of Sweet, Jones, Armstrong, Ward, Palmer, MacCarthy: J 

i » Pring, Kingdon and many others, are more widely 
employed, and exert a §reater attraction, than ever before. It seems 
to me so obviously to exercise the functions of a Standard Pronuncia- 
tion in England that we should do well to term it English Standard 
Pronunciation (E.S.P.), reserving R.P. for the distinctively Public 
School accent. It should be clear that this does not mean that I regard 
it as socially, culturally, aesthetically, or in any way inherently 
superior to other systems, nor that I am setting myself up as an 


arbiter. The term is intended to be emotionally neutral and simply to 
describe an observed social fact. ; 


We may then consider whether E.S.P. should be adopted as @ 
Standard for the 


teaching of English as a foreign language. It has been 
Suggested that no Policy is seers in this Cane: that the may 
can be left to chance, that teaching does not need to concern itsel 
mentary teaching could properly accept a crude 
3 ropriate, leaving the student to find his ow? 
way forward in the light of his developing contacts and interests- 


x ; 
D. Abercrombie: Problems and Principles. London. 1956, 


ther hand, it is equally clear that it still — 


i 


| 
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After all, the way a person speaks gives us valuable information 
about all aspects of his background and personality. It is useful that 
it should do so in a direct and straightforward way, because we can 
then draw proper conclusions and react appropriately, so as to arrive 
at a proper relation. If a person draws on a faultless, but featureless, 
pronunciation like a mask, we are baffled and do not really know how 
to place him, or what relation to reach with him. If we know that we 
are dealing with a foreigner, brought up ina different culture with only 
a limited penetration into our own way of life and able to manipulate 
Our language only on a superficial level, then we react accordingly, 
lower the whole register of our conversation, become explicit and 
periphrastic instead of using the hints and allusions which are so 
characteristic of English conversation. This lowering of register is used 
also to children, who are also learners, and to speakers of broad 
dialects who are assumed to be simple, uncomplicated, working-class 
folk with little or no formal education. ; 

While this attitude is helpful to the very inexperienced, it acts as a 
serious barrier to communication at deeper levels. Advanced students 
Who have read widely and have a considerable knowledge of English 
Culture will find it patronizing, insulting, infuriating. Furthermore, 
; e barrier to communication is not entirely psychological. While it is 
tue that the redundancy of language enables us to understand what 
i Bald. despite a strange and unfamiliar pronunciation, this kind of 
cats imposes a considerable strain. After some time one gets 
iwed and nervous. Attention wanders, conversation flags. One stops 
D e allowances for foreign intonations and feels that the aea 
a PT by many Poles in simple statements does denote intei 

Trogance, that the heavy stress, syllable-by-syllable descent, and low 
vel nucleus found in some North German statement sentences 1s 
Know ering. As a result, we react sharply. The foriene A 
hi only that a promising friendship has foundere ee 

son. Thus human relations suffer and the myths of natı 


aracter’ 
row. , 
i ave a degree of approxi- 


It is th ` 
‘is therefore expedient for a foreigner to h eoor 
ation to a ative Enplish pronunciation congruent with his general 


cffici 1 

ou ce if a single, good, clear model > p aa 

: . An accent-spectrum does not have to e J 

i clear idana an appropriate model and good teaca 

Pac Very start, each student will progress towards the goat be “4 
© Conditioned by his ability and experience. If no guidance, 


. . = dent can set 
el; no teaching are given—or poor ones the stu 
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himself no consistent directive, will flounder, and have later to retrace 

e steps he does make. a 
ii Pies a particular model is to be chosen, it will be best chosen na 
reflects the speaker’s position in society, or is dominant E = 
English company he will keep. In both cases the answer is likely ne 
the typical speech of intellectual middle-class city-dwellers. ee, 
means, for English, effectively a choice between E.S.P. and Gen E 
American. Of the two, E.S.P. has probably still a wider currency, 9 
is, on a world scale, less committing, more universally acceptab e 
Of course, where strong regional connexions exist, some regon 
standard pronunciation may be preferable. This is, however, likey a 
be a personal question: it is doubtful whether a case could ever x 
established for basing an organized teaching programme on 
regional standard on that account. we i 

I doubt, for instance, whether the fact that Australia is the neer 
English-speaking country to south-east Asia should really lead eon 
set up an Australian Pronunciation as a standard for that area. 


dence that this is so? In any case, as I have mentioned, it seems pack 
difficult to wean Australians away from a dependence on E.S.P. tha 
to persuade them to accept it as a standard. 


It has been further Suggested that certain regional standards (e.g: 


EA icular 
Honte k > for a standard pronunciation for particula 
pa ee a little less rigorous than English public-school speec - 

a foreign learner Maintains the requisite contrasts and opposition 
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to enable his hearers to recognize the meaningful units in his speech, 
the residual phonic features which are present are of lesser 
importance. 2 
Beyond this I can see no case at all for proposing different standards 

for different groups of non-native English speakers. Some learners 
will fail to manipulate the English system fully, because of inter- 
ference from their native language; it is up to the teacher to decide, 
in view of the time at his disposal and the ability of his pupil, what 
degree of approximation he will accept—intelligibility under me 
Conditions being, presumably, the minimal requirement, The a sf 
tion of a biased standard will improve nothing but his morale. ie 
simply a matter of balancing the attention given to na RER 
of language learning. Perhaps the most important 1 sick a 
in mind is that the phonological level of language 1s a oy 
Most basic, and that time given for mastery of this iii 

stages of language learning will be amply repaid later. h Pronuncia- 
_ Progress towards an International Standard Englis ee topher- 
tion? as suggested in a recent article in this journal by P. a This 
Sen, would of necessity involve an Anglo-Amenicat sem Seaboard 
is not impossible to visualize—the speech of the Eastern 
Might serve as a point of departure—but is scarce Te lish as a 
in the near future. Meanwhile, English teaching i A E.S.P. 
s reigi language will be most effective if it care A 
S a stand: jation, not as a resu oF 
Salis jacana, butts E purely functional sense, to facilitate ready 
Communication between equals in a shrinking world. 


“Cf. E.L.T., XIV, 3. April-June 1960. 
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On the Teaching of 
Reading in Non-European Languages 


DINA FEITELSON 


(School of Education, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem) 


ace question of teaching pupils to read has been dealt with so 
o ey that there seems little point In trying to add to ite 
of ra justification seems to lie in the fact that up till now, much 
Eur he research done in this field originated in countries where 
T ea languages were spoken and the Latin script used. Asa 
a t of these studies and in spite of some opposition,” the whole 
ord method in its different forms has been widely accepted as being 
especially useful. 
ee most experts stress that in the selection of methods for the 
cha hing of reading consideration must be given to the special 
Tacteristics of the language concerned, there seems to have been 
Sea towards over-simplification in this respect. Thus, for 
h ance, in his great study of the subject, Gray groups under one 
eading languages having alphabetic scripts and discusses them as 


aving common problems. It must be remembered that actual 


research connected with the teaching of reading has been done very 
has as yet been 


A in English-speaking countries, while there Beet 
to i, inquiry into the advisability of applying the results thus achieve 
ae with very different problems. 
a dealing with the influence of any Sp 
ods of teaching reading, we feel that two 
© studied: 


ecific language on the 
broad fields ought to 


n 
Ta very comprehensive bibliography may be found in: Gray, W. S., The 
à hing of Reading and Writing, Unesco, 1956. 
Fich : ?. Di H., ‘First Steps in Reading: 
py. sch, R., ‘Why Johnny can’t read’. Diack, H., ‘Firs! p: 
honies the Key’, Times E eational Supplement, 75.1954, No. 2036, pp. 441- 
| tic Method of 


Gates, A E i an Opportunis 
Tea putes, A. L, et al. ‘A Modern Systematic versus pp 
ot ing: an Experimental Study’. Teachers” College Record, Vol. XAU 
Prog 1926, Wrightstone, J. W. *Evaluation of the Experiment with the J ay 
Ron in the New York City Elementary Schools’, Journal of Educatio : 
in perch, Vol. 38, December 1944. Traxler, A. E. €t al. Ten Years of Renat i 
Rela ding, New York, Educational Records Bureau, 1941. Moris, J. M. 

ive Effectiveness of Different Methods of Teaching Reading’, 


€, 
Search, Vol, I, No. 1, 2, 1958. 
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(1) The degree to which the language is written phonetically. 
(2) Details of the graphic symbols used in writing. 
We will now consider these two aspects in greater detail. 


Alphabetic scripts vary widely in the degree to which they are 
spelled phonetically. For the purpose of our discussion we would 
regard as ideally phonetic any alphabetic script in which there exists 
a one-to-one correlation between phoneme and graphic symbol. In 
actual fact most systems of spelling, even when for all practical 
purposes they might be considered < Phonetic’, vary to some degree 


difficulty of mastering reading in that language. 
(2) More Problematic is the case when one symbol can have 


rman H is pronounced ah 
instance, the words Herr an 


or ah combination, In addition to mastering the 
honeme-symbol exchange, this peculiarity entails 
raid number of additional facts by the student. 


d, as in it the ph ion seems 
: > Oneme-symbol correlation si 

e p y. 

‘pecially low, Even two graphically similar words like rear (the 

1 We . 
madi aD Lie to dwell here on the various Psychological theories brought 
Practical technical tis ss word method, but to approach the matter chiefly = 
ground could b x. However, we do feel also that the psychological bac 


eni i 
cultural backarenete from more Tesearch done among children from different 


kai 
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verb) and tea 

x r (the nou 2 

Tules governi n) are pronounced differently. M 

in Engli sh pae the pronunciation of different smbal combinat z 

that a ee p pana and varied that it is impossible to a 
We cad pak: w be able to master them in an abstract taehion. 

e.g. learning oe aie my ee approach, 

sta rst and clarifyi is 
Pe, be more appropriate riffing i ules puly RISE 

ermore, i : 

value of a aul a should be remembered that in English the sound 

the symbols foll SS combination of symbols depends very often on 

the word here iis ing them or even on the ending of the word, e.g. in 

final letter of t e pronunciation of the first e is determined by the 

Whole word b oe Vp In cases like this the reader must take in the 

ak Whole word te to sound it, a process conducive to 

ne ma ee . 
chara taste aye na be justified in assuming that these special 
for the whole of English spelling contribute greatly to the preference 
word method in teaching six-year-olds to read. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCRIPT 


The Si 

: eco . : 
Iscussion set of facts which should be taken into account 
reading, e the special visual features of the script used in te 
. Durin 
In 


in this 
aching 


case manuscript writing has been 
script the various letters are 
d of special characteristics, 
tterns. The importance of 
ssful teaching of reading 
current literature.* 

| pattern as much as 
lity is assessed when 


Use See years mainly lower- 
er pe ish for this purpose. In this 
the ved in appearance and devoi 
IStinctive] s form very distinctive pa 
Y the ot words for the succe: 
Word word method is much stressed in 
Possible, Ty s, it is said, should differ in overa 
Sosing T the construction of primers this qua 
(2) Seco e words to be introduced. 
Ords ie care should be taken to avo 
or instance g similar patterns like cat mo, sa 
Ea 
i uing ee , a word should not recur in a slightly changed form 
Oys? ne stages. Thus, if the word ‘boy’ was introduced, 
nA Seems t} probably not be used at the same Jevel. 
ainly o hat also in this respect the principles evolved were based 
n current teaching practice in English, while they do not 


`R 
or 
idon OMe: Schonell, F. J., The Psychology and Teaching of Reading, 
Read see and Boyd, 1946. Gagg, J. C. & Gags, M; E., Teaching Children 
ndon, Newnes Educational Publishing Co. 1955. 


id the introduction of 
t aa, and mat ool, 
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oa o the a istics of o i -Latin 
y ther and especially non 
t ly to the characteristics F 1 ly 4 of 
sointe That there seems to be a close correlation between metho 


i i this 
unit of instruction, primers are printed in capital nie a a 
script the single letter has a characteristic of its own an mig coc 
» While whole words lack specific pa haa 
mainly in length. The method used a 
introduces, in Sequence, the phonemes and the symbols eerie, 
them, and by February of the first grade, when all symbols ha idl 

i read. Only then is lower-case manu 


at this stage. 


i the 
Mention should be made here of the fact that, according to 


é : : out- 
Unesco survey on the teaching of reading, Austria seems to be 
standingly successful in this field.1 


APPLICATION TO NON-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
In order to understand 


to adapt teaching methods evolve 


e peculiarities of the Hebrew 
this context seem to be the following 


(1) Printed Hebrew contains on 
upwards i 


downwa: 


: ve 
(2) Hebrew contains a great number of letters which he y 
similar in shape. Instead of distinctive patterns a great liken 


words characterizes the Hebrew printed page. ; uns, 
(3) Unlike Indo-European languages, in Hebrew different no 
verbs, adjectives, etc 


: ‘vation 0 
» Are derived from one basic combination fie 
1 
* Unesco. The Teaching of Reading, 12th International Conference on Pub 
Education, 1949, 
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letters. This combination of letters shared by different words will be 
called their common ‘root’. Thus three different words in English, 
like boy, girl, children, would read in Hebrew: st sat sot 
Moreover, also, the verb to bear (a child) would be derived from this 
Toot, as would also the adjective childish. 

(4) A further difficulty common to both Hebrew and Arabic, is 
that in both the vowels are of a much smaller size than the conso- 
nants. Nor are the vowels and consonants written in linear sequence, 
but the vowel is written above or below the consonant. For example: 
T=n and Ta=N. The same group of consonants taken by them- 
selves can therefore mean different words. Only the vowels serve to 
show the difference and they, it must be remembered, are extremely 
Small in size, similar in appearance (most of them are various con- 
figurations of dots) as well as hidden from the eye (appearing mostly 
below the line). Thus, 7% will mean “steam engine’ and p 
diameter’, These small differences force the student to pay attention 
to minute detail, while taking in the ‘word pattern’ in a general way 
Would clearly not help much. ; 

Taking into account the special qualities of the Hebrew script 
Mentioned above, it appears quite clearly that it would be com- 
Pletely impossible to adhere in Hebrew to the rules laid down for the 
Successful teaching of reading in English by the whole word method. 

© have reason to assume that similar difficulties would arise also in 
Other languages written in a non-Latin script, even when they are 
Spelled alphabetically, e.g. Arabic, Persian, Urdu, etc. — 

On the other hand, Hebrew spelling is highly phonetic, even in 
SO than German, and there seems no reason why it should m ‘ 
‘aught in a phonetic way. Actually recent experiments 1n this direc 

ion seem to have been crowned with great success, but this an 
‘lon of a general problem cannot go into the details of the methods 
that have been devised or into an analysis of the results. a 

“1 conclusion, it should be said that while the whole word metho 
might appear admirably suited to a language such as English, = 
Which the script forms ‘word patterns’ and which is moreover a 
Aa non-phonetic way and very hard to teach by other methods, the 
question ought to be studied afresh in connection with each eres 
and the qualities of phonetic spelling and peculiarities of script taken 
nto account, 


Television English 


I. DUNLOP 
(Director of Studies, British Centre, Stockholm) 


As this article is a record of the different types of English television 
programmes that I have been concerned with during the last T 
years, I hope I will be forgiven if I refer to myself more often than ne: 
normally should. My only excuse is that I have no other experien. 
to refer to, although I hope that perhaps as a result of this aeni 
other people will write to describe their experience in this new fie 
of language teaching. f 

Thanks to the generosity and foresight of Per Martin Hamberg a 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, five years ago I was allowe 
to write and present the first English course on Swedish television. 
The course consisted of ten ten-minute programmes and was aime : 
at Swedish adults who had what might be called a ‘medium know 
ledge of English; that is to Say it was assumed that the viewer wou 1 
be able to understand English without difficulty if the rate of ae 
was controlled and clear, and if the vocabulary and structures use 
were kept within the approximate range of the work covered during 
the first three years at school. The title of this first series was ‘ a 
Land of Contrasts’, and each programme dealt with a different aspec 
of life in Britain, e.g. Clothes, Sport, Customs and Traditions, er 
The aim was not to teach the language so much as to give peop x 
practice in hearing and understanding and at the same time to aes 
some instruction in English life and background. The only two poin i 
of language which were dealt with in any detail therefore wer 
‘accents’ and ‘aids in conversation’, such as question tags, 20 
Corkill’s Corroborative Synonym.1 

It is important to remember that these programmes were trans- 
mitted in the evenings at a time when people would normally be 
watching television and therefore the object was to entertain as w 
as to instruct. Because of this, the programmes were given a ligh 
presentation even though the Subject matter may have been serious. 

* This useful dev: 
who brought it to my attention, and 


Lovely weather, isn’t it? 
Yes, delightful, 


e A 
Ee 
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The technique used was the same as that I had worked out for giving 
lectures with my friends and colleagues of the Stockholm University 
Extra-Mural Department.t That is to say, we illustrated the lecture 
by introducing sketches from time to time to underline the different 
points made. In the television programmes, in addition to sketches, 
films and still pictures were used to give added variety. The people 
taking part in the programmes, beside myself, were either friends 
who had been helping me with lectures for some years, or British 
Centre lektors who were trained in teaching English as a foreign 
language; that is to say, all the actors were English people, who 
although amateurs, were experienced in speaking slowly but naturally. 
To introduce each programme there was a special animated caption, 
Constructed by Mr. Alfred Wurmser of London, and this caption 
With its ‘pop-up’ figures made a lively and distinctive start to each 
Programme, as such captions had not been used in Sweden before. 
I mention all these things as they formed the basis not only of the 
first series of programmes, but of the succeeding series, where we 
used the same combination of amateur actors trained in speaking 
English to foreigners, sketches, film, still pictures and animated 
captions. I was more than fortunate, too, in having for each series 
the same producer, Mrs Marianne Anderberg, whose helpfulness and 
technical ingenuity made these programmes possible. 
_ The first series of programmes was a success and was later made 
into a series of films, which have since been recommended by the 
Royal Swedish Board of Education for use in schools. Therefore a 
Second series on the same lines followed in the spring of 1957: This 
Was called ‘Here I Am’, and was my autobiography in ten cog eo 
Programmes. Again, the object was to instruct 1n English Life So 
Institutions) by showing the education, upbringing, and backgroun 

of a middle-class person in Britain. A third series, this time of ten 


teen-mi in 1958. By this time, however, 
E corel followe g 7 athe than life and 


I wanted to experiment with teaching langude® d 
institutions = therefore this series, called ‘The English You a A 
oap entrated mainly on conversation. The following points, among 

hers, were dealt with: 


i : i.e. alter- 
oliteness phrases, introductions, ways of agreement (i.e al 


Natives to‘ Yes’ inc i hrases for dealing with unexpected 

; onversation), phra 

Plies, dialogue situations (including On the Telephone, At Ha Pai 
n a Taxi, On a Bus, At a Dance, Ata Party, Staying for the 


end), How to be Rude (politely). 


lg: sy 
Stiftelsen Kursverksamheten vid Stockholms Universitet. 
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. . A J 
In this course, naturally enough, the illustrations were rae / 
sketches; and as in the other two series no Swedish was spoken 


the programme, or shown on the screen. Everything was explained 
and illustrated in English. 


After the experience gained from these ee = bere. 
possible to write programmes solely aimed at teaching the 2 ce 
Accordingly, in 1959, I wrote and presented a i gl ree 
called ‘This is English’ in ten fifteen-minute programmes. The eee 
was again aimed at adults and was transmitted at a peak a me 
every Tuesday for ten weeks. Naturally in such a short space o tut 
not very much could be covered but it may be of interest to see 


ist is given 
Structures and vocabulary were taught, and therefore a list is giv 
below. 


STRUCTURES AND VOCABULARY TAUGHT IN 


“THIS IS ENGLISH’ 
Structures 

This is... 

Is this... ? 

Yes, it is/No, it is not. 
What is this? 

Tt igi. 


Ba ‘ ives 
Present tense of verb ‘to be’, together with interrogatives and negatives, 
together with short forms, 


a, an, the. 

on, under, in. 

but, and, now 

Where... ? 7 

There is/are (together with interrogatives and negatives). 

How many... ? 

Personal Pronouns—he, she, it, we, they. 

Plurals of all nouns in vocabulary list, 

Present continuous tense, with 
Playing (the Piano, as well 
Singing, eating, sleeping, cookin: x 
looking at (TV), wearing, riding (a bike), driving. Negatives an 
interrogatives pr: 
riding a bike?’ ‘No, x 5 r 

What is he/she doing? (What’s he doing?) What are they doing? 

What are they playing? 


What else is he/she (are they) wearing? 
Vocabulary (Note: this i 


this is not in alphabetical order but arranged i? 
categories) ous 
House Animals People Clothes Nationalities Miscellane 
table cat man hat English(He arm 
chair do 


; woman umbrella iş English) book 
armchair elephant boy clothes French island 


Oe 
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House Ani 
lamp nimals People Clothes Nationaliti j 
oP girl bleise ab a Miscellaneous 
cup skirt Russian 
saucer dress, Swedish 
spoon stockings 
teapot noes 
gloves 

House 

G 
wall fet Clothes Food and Drink Transport 
oor football te apple aeroplane 
ceiling golf a tle orange bicycle (bike) 
Picture : trousers milk motor-bik 
Gc = eo sugar .— 
Toom Jacket tea 
house suit 
downstairs 
Upstairs 
kitchen 


dining room 
Itting room 


athroom 
pa amher s Tiges ii 
room ood evening/Hullo 
Tadio Goodbye/Goodnight 
è set Look and answer 
Ookcas Please 
Di s 
ano Thank you 
Not at all 
Remember ? 
Can you remember? 
Good! 


two reasons I made 
eing their effective- 
when compared 
lustrate a gram- 
ave been other- 


As f; 
eire ae programmes were concerned, for 
ess and the s animated captions, one reason b 
© cartoon ns being their comparative cheapness 
atical p ieee Captions were used most often to il 
Wise a dull oe to add liveliness to what would h t 
Pact captior picture. The examples given below show the visual 
Ry © captio ns can make in emphasizing a grammatical point; these 
ptions followed one after the other in Programme No. 2 of 


Se om: 
Mes “This is English’: 


On 
Wi Scre š g 
Aa a tree rps Seti caption, showing Adam 
he, and sta e centre of the picture. The words ‘a man’ appear under 
a y on. Enter Eve right. The words ‘a woman’ appear under 


apn Dd st ’ 
Dheas ty there, An apple appears in Eve's hand. The words ‘an apple 
behind tree from 


Wheel und 
vaste he look D Adam takes apple, then disappears behind tre 
Ces re s at Eve with speculation and interest. While this is going On 


ad: 
A man, a woman, an apple. 


on the left of the picture 
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Off caption. On new caption: the following letters appear one after the 
other downwards: 


Eomp 


Then the word ‘an’ appears to give this: 


an 


cOoO-Of 


Then letters appear horizontally one after the other joining on to the five 
owels to make words and give the following: 
aeroplane 
elephant 
an island 
orange 
umbrella x cau 
As soon as the words are completed they are said by the English yo bat 
Off screen caption. On screen word: BUT. English voice says: ther 
Off: BUT. On new caption. Following words appear one after the © z 
underneath each other, and then ‘a’ appears in front of them, to give: 
book 
cat 
dog 
a lamp 
man 
table 
woman 


lis! 
ow 


; m! 

} > tl * are replaced by ‘No, there is not.’ At the $2! - 

time the anot disappear: 

pot on the table?’ “No, there is not.’ ho 
I should like to Say here how grateful I am to Mr Alfred Wurmser, W 

Constructed these Captions, and who in nearly every case improve 


by adding imaginative detai i amusing 
interesting, Is which made them more 
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: In additi i z 
ftating aes — film and still pictures were used for illus- 
e as P sein onions Film is ideal for demonstrating 
oe m a ieve a great deal of variety in presentation of 
or by ae 3 y shots taken from different angles, by zoom shots 
bored by seë pr 5 objects revolve so that the viewer does not get 
A fn tae ene = objects several times. An example of the use of 
bole “Thea ase for the teaching of the names of clothes, is given 
escription is taken from Programme No. 9 of the series: 


. On ser š 
article — articles of clothing one after the other, singly. Each 
he name of ppear from a distance and come slowly up to the camera. 
the object has S article appears on the screen under it, after the name of 
will be sai d ie sang said by the first English voice. The name of each object 
used, Then en i.e. two English voices, one male, one female will be 
answere abe haga Ry is it/What are they?’ will be asked and 
re be observed for ot! ele ral The following sequence will there- 
ieee oh ae blouse appears 
anvalat The words ‘a blouse’ appear underneath blouse 
1 dice: A blouse. 
Ist voice: What is it? 
Off words, D voice: It’s a blouse. 
. Off blouse. On screen pleated skirt. 
1 this way: blouse, skirt, 


The fi 
ollowi 3 
stoch lowing articles of clothing will appear it 


g 


nce with the 


r, and each article will appear 
its appearance. 


me it. The clothes should 


Sa 


ct eager named a woman will appear i 
To öy and turn round model fashion. Off screen woman. 
oring ee the difficulty of practising constructions without 
tions to viewer with the sight of English people addressing ques- 
trick ph each other which in real life would appear to be artificial, 
the Pro o ography was used. In this way, the other English people in 
‘Temaie “a could appear in miniature, on 4 table or chair, while 
tiong? a life size, and we were able to 
The a at the same time were visually interesting. 
People b ract given below is taken from Programme No. 4, the two 
Whose ne myself and Sidney Coulson of the Swedish Radio, 
St sented and acting abilities were such a great help in these 
mmes: 
a teapot, 


an i á 
an ap armchair with table in front of him. On table are a CUP, 
dog is under the table. 


Pple 
, a saucer, a book, an orange. 
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i the 
Tan (to audience): There is a cup on the table. Is there a chair on 


table? Ba ‘5 
Sidney appears in miniature sitting on the arm of Ian 
chair. 
Sidney: No, there is not. Is there a teapot on the table? 
Tan: Yes, there is. Is there an apple on the table? 


Sidney: Yes, there is. Is there an umbrella on the tableg 
Ian: No, there is not. Is there a dog under the table? 
Sidney: Yes, there is. Is there a saucer on the table? 


on 
Tan: Yes, there is. (Ian takes teapot off table). Is there a teapot 
the table? 


Sidney: No, there is not. Is there a book on the table? 


n 
Ian: Yes, there is, (Takes orange off table). Is there an orange 0 
the table? 


° i 5 Shag able 
Sidney: No, there is not. (A chair appears in miniature on the t 


A he 
while Tan is not looking). Is there a chair on the table? (T! 
chair disappears), 


Tan (looking): No, there is not. à 
Sidney (clicks fingers, chair appears again): Yes, there is. 


eo rs. 
Tan looks again, but before he does so the chair disappea' 
Tan: No, there is not. 


Sidney (clicks fingers again, chair Te-appears): Yes, there is. 


ong es: 
Tan: No, there is NOT. (Looks and sees that chair is there). Oh yes 
there is, 


devices that are available give vis 
viewer to retain what he sees and 
However, it is very 


million, so that the numb 


: i ree 
i 1 er of copies shown indicates a high deg 
of interest in these pr 


(4 
5 s W 
ogrammes. Moreover, the various report 


nguage of the Country concerned (Switzerla” 
Belgium took French). 
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only exception was Denmark, where an interesting experiment was 
made. All the captions with translations were cut out of the pro- 
grammes, and instead an English/Danish word list was given at the 
end of each programme. Further, instead of showing the programmes 
Once a week, as in Sweden and I believe the other countries, Denmark 
showed all the programmes on consecutive nights, each night show- 
ing two programmes, i.e. the one from the night before in addition 
to the ‘new’ programme. In Austria, each programme was intro- 
duced beforehand and commented on afterwards by Dr Walter 
Fangl, who gave further practice in the structures introduced in each 
programme. 
I mention these variations in ways of showing the programmes to 
show that one is not bound by the way we showed them in Sweden. 
have had no reports from Belgium and Portugal about the reception 
of the programmes but we have heard favourably from the other 
countries, and all except Portugal intend to take the continuation 
Ourse “Can you speak English?’ P 
It may wel be eee “But do people learn anything from English 
by television?’ I think they do, but more than anything else television 
can be an enormous stimulus for learning a language, and if it were 
Used in conjunction with the teacher in the classroom it would be the 
Most valuable of visual aids. I am certain in my OWn mind that the 
reason so many books were sold in Sweden was because children who 
Were about to start learning English at school (or who had pe 
Started) wanted to have the book so that they could study ‘aa 
peo after they had seen it on television. There is no danger, ov 
Ver, that television will replace the teacher, but it could bea at a 
Presenting a language vividly and in a stimulating way $O male 4 
“cher could follow up by drills and practices the points gene d 
i fone programme. Further, in countries where there 1s a Seok of 
a Te English not only in schools but also to a Ia Eitan seal 
ts, this combination of presentation through : 


a by the teacher could be one of the methods used ig ih 
Ving this problem; as, judging from the experience ae oe 
© programmes described above, it would seem possible to p 


mh by television, successfully, and at differing levels of attain- 


Correspondence 


; is to 
1. Professor Daniel Jones writes from Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks : This a i 
tell you how greatly I appreciate the expression of congratulation oe a hold 
birthday which you so kindly included in your last number of E.L. 2 Sai 
touched I have been by Professor Fry’s generous article. Very many thanks, 
all good wishes for the continued prosperity of E.L.T. 


A 
2. Mr T. M. Paikeday writes from Delhi: In ELET, XIV, 3, p. Lhe will 
Cartledge, in the course of his article ‘The Articles in English’, writes: tom) an 
enable the articles to be studied “in action” . . . ° (5th line from the botto! EAT 
a few lines later: ‘. . , immediately following it are a number of notes EER 
on the use (and non-use) of articles in the extract.’ I feel there is a subtle i lined 
in the use and the non-use of the definite article in the phrases I have unde 
but I don’t know how to ut it. Do you? as 
[Mr. Cartledge řeplies= Ta the first case the articles are defined by ain i 
gone before. The articles under discussion are the definite article an is a con- 
definite article. The use of the definite article here in speaking of then = is the 
ventional use similar to that discussed two paragraphs earlier (‘The lio 
king of the beasts % ete.) ; f instances 
In the second instance the ‘partitive’ is in operation. A selection o h the dif- 
offering opportunities for study of these points is promised, and though 
ference is precise it is indeed subtle.] 


25) 
3. MrT.M, Paikeday also writes: When Mr Edwards says (E.L.T., XV, oe to 
of my rejoinder to his earlier attack that I beg the very question he has uments 
raise, I feel this is the result of Mr Edwards's shifting the ground of our CE Ls 
for the question at issue was raised by my article ‘The Milk of Paradise English 
XIV, 2) and it was not how to make Indian undergraduates appreciate 


if you have 
Poetry, but why make them and how far it is possible to make them, if yo 
their good at heart. 


Mr Edwards does n lly crossin 
Point in it, for, as he surmises earlier in the same letter, he is actually 


—— Ca 


News 


W 

MA Tea to have the following statement, sent us by Mr M. R. Campbell. 

hen rs < ag of the Association of Recognized English Language Schools, and 
publish in due course news of the Association’s activities. 


Si ini 
has ree tiie Ministry of Education (in conjunction with the British Council) 
teaching English ntary inspection of private schools in Great Britain engaged in 
schools, followi as a foreign language. By the end of 1960 twenty-four such 
Basing aan inspection, had been recognized as efficient by the Ministry. 
these private sch = on this official recognition as the essential qualification, 
Eoc Doan oe have come together to form the Association of Recognized 
Association gn ge chools. After some months of preliminary discussions this 
ia was formed in May 1960 and almost all the recognized schools have 


Joined it, 
The Oe 
purpose of the Association is twofold. First, it enables the member schools, 
formation and 


while ii z 
ei ar ha Ra own individual characters, to exchange inforr | 
high standard heir mutual benefit. It is their intention thus to set an increasingly 
foreign stude which will help to improve generally the quality of service to the 
ing seniade of English in this country. This is not a matter only of the teach- 
accorded to em ponan, though these are. It includes also the welcome which is 
after, the stan n ents coming to England, the care with which they are looked 
e lasting in ards of accommodation and the terms on which it is provided, and 
Second ap which is left with the students. _ j 
this special Del Association will concern itself with a wide range of problems in 
Claimin: th field which are still matters for discussion and experiment. While not 
g that these matters are by any means the exclusive concern of the inde- 


Pendent s 
re aaa! in Great Britain, the Association believes that it can make an 
contribution to their discussion and to the general encouragement of the 
f the subjects which 


Prese x 
require se ld-wide interest in the study of English. Some 0 
tention are: 
developed merens of teaching English as a foreign langua: 
in Great esas and disseminated among teachers and prosp 
rrangements a and elsewhere. l i 
Subject in ents are needed to assist the placing of qualifie 
is Deces suitable appointments. ; i 
While the: ssary to ensure that the general welfare of students 1S safeguarde 
atters 4 are away from home. , : r 
the detail general interest in this field have to be brought to public notice, an 
affect a knowledge accumulated by teaching organizations, where it may 
Uublic hen? should be at the disposal of government departments and other 
x Ie bodies. 
Work of the Association is conducted by 4 permanent secretary, an 
l Associati ference of members. ai 
earn En Fee toes considers that foreign students coming to Great Britain to 
h Ming ish should be made aware that certain schools have been inspected by 
a fen of Education and that their standards of organization and service 
tion ig oh be expected to be reliable. A list of present members of the Associa- 
The cou tainable, together with brief particulars of what each school provides. 
à Wide tses offered by these schools are various, and between them they provide 
arrange choice, Every school will send on request full information about its 
Sbtained ms and will answer any questions. ‘Alternatively, information can be 
S from the Secretary, Association of Recognized English Language 


O0]; 
$, 24 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


ge have to be 
ective teachers 


d teachers of this 


2 
ng 


ed executi p 
e ecutive council, and an annual con 


Question Box 


F i eriod 
1. A teacher of English in Quebec Province asks what is peg ee, 
after the abbreviations Mr and Mrs. He writes, ‘I have re SIRENS other 
these are used in E.L.T. the period is omitted. I have also = pa always been 
British publications, but never in American or Canadian ones. assaf ari 
under the impression that the period was almost always Ta ond UN.’ 
abbreviations, except in combinations such as NATO, NOR. beaten 
ANSWER, For a number of years now it has been a common aa University 
write the words Mr and Mrs without a full stop, though = the stop should be 
Press, in its Rules for Compositors and Readers, still insists tha R O BS used 
used. Fowler, in Modern English Usage, advised that a stop s! ENEE 
after abbreviated words if the last letter of the word was written, a 


tions of Mister and Missus. 


k ” uestion 
As to the general principle, the matter is not quite So Spe ae ESCO) 
implies. No stops are used, of course, in combinations like NATO a : 


; i right. 
s colloquial words in yard tty for the 
word attains this Status, and can ia osition 2 
easy to say. What, for instance, is tl ep house)? 
rinary surgeon), and prefab (prefabrica 


abbreviated names of organizati. 
rather than by their full nam 


yoi 
: k? 
A 2 nd tal 
the English usage in respect of the verbs say, tell, speak, a 
If they have already been 


si 
f rence, 
dealt with, could you please give me the refe 
that I may look them up?’ 


ANSWER, Say and tell were dealt with in ‘Question Box’ in X, 4, p. 144, XI, 
P. 36. It i 


1,P 24, 
> ouch 4 
in suc 

and XIV, 1, is not easy to differentiate between speak and talk i 


= 
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ae eog be of practical help to the non-native speaker of English. In some situa- 
ail 5 two are more or less synonymous. For instance, a teacher may reprimand 
ae ‘or speaking or for talking in class (though his command to the class would 
ane ly be ‘Stop talking’, not ‘Stop speaking’), and a minister or clergyman 
iaa iite someone to speak or to talk to the youth club at his church. In the 
there cae perhaps talk suggests something a little more informal than speak. But 
Sake re also cases where the two are certainly not interchangeable. A person 
terms ( rench, but talks nonsense. We say that two people are not on speaking 
inaidibte | should never say ‘talking terms’), and we urge a speaker who is 
ae P e to speak up, not to talk up. On the other hand, we always talk business 

ras k shop, and we talk a person into doing something we wish him to do. 
oe fact would seem to be that though, when we speak, our remarks are usually 
as eae to someone, the verb speak does not, in itself, imply a second person 
refer ee or participant, It merely means ‘utter words’. Nor does it, in itself, 
Tefere any kind of subject-matter with which the words are concerned. The 
kind Py e is merely to a vocal operation. Talk, on the other hand, implies some 
an re topic or subject, and usually an auditor, the auditor often participating n 
to hi erchange of remarks. Merely to say ‘Good morning’ to someone is to sp 
see it is not to talk to him. We should use the latter verb only where some 
im lice Conversation was concerned. And there is also another point. Since tal 
aa les a topic or subject, that is the verb we tend to use when the reference is 
pe aay to the utterance, but to the matter of it (e.g. talk shop, talk busines; 
ex nonsense, talk big) and speak when the stress 1s simply on the idea of o 

Pression (speak the truth. speak one’s mind, speak German, speak up, speak 
clearly, ete,), : 

This may not be very helpful, but it do 
thing more definite. ri English speaker feels which word is the right one in a 


Particular context or situation, and it is difficult to explain what it is ianea 


im to feel it, 


es not seem possible to formulate any- 


Ca mamma school teacher writes from Essen-Kray, 
ines fr lon Shakespeare edition of The Merchant of 
tom the bottom of p. 172, occurs the following senten 
/Mperturbable hardness at the trial there is something t TEER 
infi ngle.” I had always understood that the verb to make was followe ue 
in nitive without the preposition fo. What, then, is the reason for the use o! 
A € above sentence? Would you please comment? i 
rte, In older English, and particularly in verse, make, in the sense il aua 
“th mpel *, was often followed by an infinitive with to (e.g. ‘Ah, wretcl .” Sai r 
° bird to slay that made the breeze to blow’—from Coleridge's poem 


inent Mari in idi i lish the fo is omitted. I do not 
= Seg Ne a es ane T a the breach of idiom would be 


ce any other sentences it would: 
as de him to feel sleepy’. Perhaps me a 
ough i ds Dy anae rae b oticeable no 

i i ore ni S 
rea in oth sn Iie be sine O en reader and writer alike more 


ai infiniti ifyi t. 
“ily equate make with cause, and think of the infinitive as specifying an effect 


i tive 

as Should be noted also that though there is normally no to aa as ae 

fhe of make, to must be used after the passive voice: €.8. They ma Sout 
Money’, but ‘He was made to repay the money - And, as you W! 
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know, fo is also used when make means, not ‘cause’ or ‘compel’, but ‘construct’, 
and the infinitive states the way in which, or the purpose for which, something is 
made: e.g. ‘They made the doors to open outwards.’ [F.T.W.] 


4. An instructor in English at Bombay asks if we can enlighten him as to the 
sense of the following lines (612 ff.) of Shelley’s Alastor? 
Ruin calls 

His brother Death. A rare and regal prey 

He hath prepared, prowling around the world; 

Glutted with which thou mayest repose, and men 

Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms, 

Nor ever more offer at thy dark shrine 

The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 
In particular could we (i) elucidate the syntax and analysis of the sentence ‘A rare 
and regal prey...a broken heart’, (ii) tell the grammatical mood of the hs 
clause (‘Nor ever more . . . broken heart’), and (iii) fix explicitly the subject 0 
the clause? 


ANSWER. Ruin and Death are personified as two brothers. The passage you quote ig 
preceded by the words ‘A mighty voice invokes thee’. The mighty voice is that 0 
Ruin, calling to his brother. The Passage might be paraphrased thus: Ruin calls 
(i.e. invokes) his brother Death. While he (i.e. Ruin) has been prowling aroun 
the world, he has prepared a rare and regal prey for him. ‘Glutted (i.e. over-ful 
with this prey, you (i.e. Death) may rest from further exertion, and men may 80 to 
their graves like flowers or worms, without offering, as a tribute to you, a broken 
heart, which in any case you never heed.’ The general sense is, I think, that Rum 
has done Death’s work for him. ‘Like flowers or creeping worms’ is proba A 
meant to suggest that they die unnoticed and unlamented, and that Ruin, who 
kills them, has no more regard for them than a person has for a flower or a worm 
which he tramples under foot and thinks nothing of. ‘Go to their graves’ (instea 
of die) perhaps suggests a swallowing up into oblivion. ‘Tribute’, I think, is be 
be taken in the original sense of tribute money. A broken heart is the tribute pal 
(presumably by the relatives and friends of the dead person) to Death, but Death 
takes no heed of it in that he is quite indifferent to their grief. 

The syntax and analysis are, I think, indicated by the paraphrase given abi 
The subject of offer is men. As for the grammatical mood of the last clause, 
should say that it is indicative. The clause is elliptical. Offer itself is an infinity 
but we are intended to understand before it some auxiliary or modal verb. As t 
sentence is constructed, the verb to be understood would appear to be the same 3° 
that which is understood before go, with which the clause is co-ordinate he 
namely may, following on from mayest in line 4. This, however, would not fies 
sense. ‘Nor ever more shall they offer’ might be better. Perhaps it is unnecessa n 
to add that ever more means ‘ever again’, not ‘everlastingly’. (FT. 


ove. 


5. A Brussels reader asks if ‘should’ is a strong form (fud) or a weak one i 
Jd, Jt) when used for expressing obligation or duty in a sentence such as: 

You should be more careful, We should help him, He should apologize. 
ANSWER. Naturally, if should in the above sentence is strongly stressed, the strong 
form fud is the only possible one. J) 

The question as to whether forms like Jed, fd, ft are appropriate is not mone 
affected by whether should expresses obligation or not. Some people always À 
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Jud rather 
than fad (the li ; 
Very short voy e lip-rounding of f doubtless tends to make th i 
e.g. ft even ta onn rather u-like). For such people (assuming they aor ay 
one brontnstation u fe ddam that is my opinion’) the word should has cule 
nd many Serena efore cannot be called strong or weak—like if, on, 
e is another phonetic point: it i 
follows, as i phonetic point: it is rather easi 
A ; ier to reduce to fd w. 
cluster of fod He should apologize, than in other cases where ajamien aroa 
peeves pomas would result. akward 
the much na om T don’t know what I should think (obligation) with 
would not be so o laquta! phrase I should think so, then it is true that the former 
then comparing ikely to have should pronounced without any vowel. But we are 
should "think oa any case rather different styles and rates of utterance. ‘I 
if the speaker has said in ponderous tones would be likely to have Jud (or fed 
r has this form in his speech). [P.A.D.M.] 


6. A rea 
indefinite Sa Burgdoret, Switzerland, says that, although the use of the 
Proposal’, etc o wT is obvious in such cases as ‘an old man, an honourable 
Istorical probier zS hard to account for the occurrence of cases like ‘an 
People do pron m’, where the letter H is mute. Must we assume that some 
Pronunciation nouD such an H, and if so, would this be artificial and affected 
about the anal Could you suggest an explanation?’ he asks, adding ‘What 
ANSWER Th ogous case “an useful product” ? 
of the time a resence of an in the written phrase ‘an historical problem’ is a relic 
Pronounce it a the / was not pronounced by anyone. A few people still do not 
or others po for them the phrase with anis of course the only proper spelling. 
Teading aig i zed with the spelling an, the choice presents itself of saying (if 
to an older us rom a text) either ən is'torikl (thus conforming, for the occasion, 
Or them), or age), ore his'torikl (which, strictly speaking, is not written down 
Since no ee an his'torikl (which sounds highly ‘Jiterary’ and is quite artificial 
historical oh ly speaks like that). The phrase would probably be spelt ‘a 
sy with in janes a present-day writers. (A very similar question was 

egardi L.T., XI, 3. 

bea ae Te example ‘an useful product’ quoted by the q 
een it in prir do not think any English person could say this, and I have never 
Pronunciati nts The word ‘useful’ admittedly begins with a vowel letter, but the 
; ion is 'juzsfl, and j being a consonant, the preceding article is always a. 


uestioner, this must 


ion of the ju: group of 


E 
` Barı 5. 3 

celona reader is interested in the pronunciat 
a rising diphthong here, 


Words 
de 
despite ar few, hew, new, etc.) and asks if there is not 
“NSWeR, It j ictum that all nine English diphthongs are falling ones? 
id . It is just a matter of convenience of classification. It would be possible to 


“entify risi 7 
Y rising diphthongs in English, but these could not be limited to the ‘rising 
e SO transcribed): every English 


diphi 
thong’ į 
Vowel aE iu (supposing the above words wer 
can be preceded by j (or by w) would have to be classified all over 
Te Yes, wet Get or tet, 


again 

as 

Ste. ete, Pa of one (or two) rising diphthongs (yes ies or A 

Considerati his would be so clumsy and wasteful that it is not worth serious 
ion. A much more economical linguistic statement. is arrived at by 


Olatin; 
Vowe y ; all the first elements of ‘rising diphthongs’ and calling them the semi- 
and w. If there were other ‘first elements’ as well, e.g. € OF % then a 
in English. 


Prob] 
e : 
m of notation would arise, but this is not the case i 


m — 
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Another complication that would have to be faced is that variations in the 
length of the ‘second element of rising diphthongs’ would need to be separately 
marked or known, since English has shorter and longer vowels. ‘andl 

To complete the picture, it is worth observing that some kinds of regiona 
English (e.g., Yorkshire, Wales) do have a falling di phthong iu in words like few, 
Tuesday. 


8, From Bederkesa, Western Germany, a reader asks if the slight rise of be 
voice in cases of intensified emphatic intonation occurs in the vowel of the stresse! 
syllable or in the preceding voiced consonant, if there is any. 

It was an enormous success. (....7** 5). 

There were masses and masses of it. (..—°'~\.. as , 

He comments: ‘Neither Daniel Jones nor Armstrong and Ward mention a 
thing about it in their books. I expect the slight rise occurs (at least audibly) only 
in the vowels, i.e. in the (>:) and (æ) of the above instances, We have a similar 
Sort of intonation in Low German, in which the rise takes place audibly only m 
the vowel of the stressed syllable, not in the preceding voiced consonant. ; 
ANSWER. If the voice rises audibly during the vowel following a voiced consonans 
the English ear is likely to interpret the intonation as a ‘rise-fall’, carrying re 
appropriate implication or overtone. If however the intonation does not fall, a, 
if the emphatic stress is on a level tone (as opposed to a kinetic or moving ori 
as in the case of the first ‘masses’ in the second example above, then the effec e 
just rather unnatural to the English ear, and the speaker would be liable to a 
taken for a foreigner. There is, however, an exception: a striking tenno 
genuinely emotional, not just emphatic speech, is that the very strong syl (not 
pulse is delayed until well after the consonant, i.e. it falls on the vowel ae 
necessarily the beginning of it), and any change of pitch that the word carne 
made there also, For example: Oh no! (e.g. on receiving bad news) is pronoun 


. + o! 

thus =A, Compare the rise-fall (which may be emphatic) of Oh 7 
'ou n''ou =A * 

(‘how could you imagine such a thing?’) 


isi nou [p.A.D.MI 


9. A teacher at Grenoble, France, asks: Would you please comment on the use 
or omission of the definite article in the following questions: 

(i) Whose house is this ? 

(ii) Whose the fault ? aa at may 
Answer. Whose the fault? is an extremely rare type of question. While + e 
occasionally be encountered in literature, an English-speaking person K pre- 
unlikely ever to use it in Speech or in writing. It contains the definite article Fop, 


question the demonstrative moves to the en an thus 


ced before house. Even though the word this f courses 


ears to render the article unnecessary and, X v.PEd 


question, and Whose is pla 
change Its position, it app 
incorrect. 


10. The same teacher asks: Are 


the tw tions Whose house is that? 
Whose is that h P peanon 


ouse ? exact equivalents? 
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Answer. In meaning they are exact equivalents, and are both entirely correct. 
[A.V.P.E.] 


11. i 
7 A Pye aoe asks: In the following text, does the word shuttered refer 
following nouns C. vi 
sim, shops? g nouns (shops, banks and warehouses) or only to the first 
There was a light fog over the town. The shuttered shops and banks and 


warehouses were vague shapes and like the scenery of some dismal dream. ...” 
J. B. Priestley, The Good Companions, 


Book II, Chapter 3, part ii. 


coe fhe author undoubtedly means the word shuttered to apply to all three 
Karshen herwise he would have written: ‘The shuttered shops and the banks and 
may in = -.” But we must not take him too literally. The banks and warehouses 
Pression H ity be closed rather than shuttered, but Priestley is creating an 1m- 
and b of dark, blank-faced places of business in contrast to the light and colour 

ustle of daytime. [A.V.P.E.] 


Spoken English 


A 
RTHUR MELVILLE CLARK 


A thorough and methodical book for fairly advanced students. 
lts aim is to regularize and simplify the study of colloquial 
English by concentrating on what is most important, stressing 
the rule, not the exceptions to the rule, and giving the grammar 
“4 800d modern speech rather than the formal grammar found 
in many text books. lós net 


OLIVER & BOYD 


Tweeddale Court, 14 High Street, Edinburgh 1 


Reviews 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. M. G. Mori. Kaitakusha, 
Tokyo. 1960. pp. 196. Yen 350. 


The author of this collection of essays was, for many years before the war, one 
of the warmest supporters of Dr H. E. Palmer and the work of the Institute for 
Research in English Teaching. He became completely blind in 1941 and was then 
dependent upon his wife and sons, and kind colleagues, to read English books to 
him, and to read aloud his manuscripts for revision and correction. In spite 0 
this handicap he served as Professor of English between 1953 and 1959 at Nanzan 
University, Nagoya, and continued to contribute to periodicals dealing with 
English studies. h 
Most of these essays first appeared in The Bulletin of the Institute for Researc 
in English Teaching, later the Institute for Research Language Teaching; a Pa 
appeared in other periodicals. They provide evidence of the high regard in hirs 
Otto Jespersen has always been held in Japan and of the high level of Englis 
studies in that country. There is probably no other country where the ordinary 
university lecturer and even the High School teacher of English thought it essentia 
to have on his library shelves everything written by such authorities as Henry Swee 
and Jespersen, as well as the big Oxford English Dictionary. i e 
Jespersen’s theories of the ‘three ranks’ and ‘ junction and nexus wert 
received with interest by scholars everywhere, but they led to a great deal 2 
controversy. These theories are of value, whether we accept them completely i 
not, whether we approve of the terminology or not, because they contribute x 
much to a clearer understanding of English syntax. They cleared the way for } 
later work in structure and patterns which is being so actively pursued to! ee 
Jespersen’s Analytic Syntax is frightening in some ways, with its complex Ga sore 
and syntactic formulas, suggesting those used in chemistry. It is, in spite or 
invaluable to anyone who works on syntax problems in the preparation 9 
graded syllabus for those who are to study English as a foreign language- ho 
Mr Mori’s essays are scholarly and fascinating. They will help anyone bes 
undertakes a serious study of Jespersen. The comments and explanations foh 
sound. They show that the author has a wide knowledge of other authorities n 
as Bloomfield, Bradley, Curme, Kruisinga, Onions, and Sweet. The essays s Je 
show what an extraordinary command of English Mr Mori possesses. His 8 hi 
is clear and idiomatic; but for the name upon the title-page the reader mig 


. er 
E that the book was written by a scholar with English as his moth 
gue. 


it 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING AND TELEVISION: S. P! 
Corder. Longmans. 1960, pp. 107. 7s. 6d. oe 
Television is the newest tool that has come to the hand of the language teach 


and its potentiality for this 4 f study 
i purpose has recently been the subject of StU". 
Mr S. Pit Corder of the British Council. The pee of his work are now availa 


—— M 
S aE == 
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raha which is likely to be a regular source of reference for many years to 
ee > is so for the survey of the relevant literature that it contains, but much 
approach or the lucid analysis it contains of the medium and of the contextual 
te He d yaon is discussed and illustrated at great length in chapters three to 
asencrst efines contextualization in the process of language teaching as the 
mare eens of how a linguistic item operates in a system. “The item may be 
PPS level of language and the system to which it is being related may be 
have aa or non-linguistic. In other words by contextualization we mean showing 
ptontncin word, item of pronunciation or grammar is related to the vocabulary, 
at far iation or grammatical system of the language, or the content of the world 
aasi in which the language occurs’. The author points out that television 
F ean provides the possibilities of contextualization in the classroom, 
excepti ter way than is possible with other media, and suggests that it is on this 
e ional facility we should concentrate in developing a methodology for 
he teaching through television. ae : 

ing author has been at pains to distinguish between televised instruction and 
tho ctional television, and it is the realization of this that gives the originality of 
pagat to this study. 
iene the areas in which research should be developed, the author estab- 
televisi ree distinct categories: (1) viewer research, (2) studies in learning by 
courses T and (3) assessments of achievement in specific television language 
. He makes the important point that such research is primarily the work 


oe social scientist and of the psychologist, and not of the teacher-linguist. In 
h field of investigation he lists the precise questions that need to be answered, 
that should be 


tthe by so doing has given a clear description of the next steps 
n to follow up the work upon which this study has been based. 


ao to this book cannot be done within the limits of this brief review, nor 
hout extensive quotation. Apart from the main topic, the treatment of such 
technical considerations of 


sub, 

Bina as the controlling variables of the learner, il ce } 

and Ision production, the psychology of learning, and the principles of selection 
grading of the material has much to offer to language teachers for whom the 


to Bah 
Ol of television is not likely to be available. 


SECOND 


THE ORAL APPROACH TO ENGLISH AS A 
59. 198 pp- 


LANGUAGE. G. M. N. Ehlers. Macmillan, London. 19 


8s. 6d. 
This book was written to help teachers ‘in the Afrikaans-medium schools for 
is taught as a subject 


children of the whit i , ishi 
¥ e races in the Transvaal’, where English i 
Ay the earliest stages, i.e. to children of five or six years of age. The ae 
is a i book will also be useful to teachers in other countries where Englis| 
e introduced early. 
cc Oral Approach to English as a Second Language will be found soaker 
Ti ose teachers who have not yet come across the original work of Pal er a 
io es. The Oral Approach here advocated is based mainly on the recomme! i 
ns of these two authors, and its principal features are: Emphasis =) F 
oya Language; Speedy Acquirement of a Basic Vocabulary; Careful i inr : 
i Ocabulary; Avoidance of Translation as far as possible; The ber me 
in ammar (i.e. patterns and essential grammatical terms); Memorizings eae 
8 the Pupil’s Drive to Action’; Thorough Preparation; Lavish Use o a 
Orrective Teaching; Preventive Teaching. All this is stated within the 
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18 pages of the book. The points mentioned are elaborated to some extent in the 
remaining chapters, though for a detailed treatment of any one of them the 
reader will be forced to turn to such works as Palmer’s English Through Actions 
or The Teaching of Oral English, though the latter is not included in the 
bibliography. 

The author deals first with Conversation: Controlled Conversation and Free 
Conversation. Some of the examples that he gives of Free Conversation in the 
early stages amount to little more than the substitution of single lexical items 1n 
previously learned patterns. This may be the first stage in Free Composition, but 
it can hardly be called Free Conversation, even according to the author's ideas. 
He defines Controlled Conversation as ‘intensive drill in specific and vital wor" S 
and patterns of English’, whereas in Free Conversation ‘the pupil is free to 
choose whatever words or expressions he wishes’. The advice given in this chapter 
is thin and vague. It is also dangerous, since the author stresses the importance 
of parental assistance in the preparation of short ‘speeches’ (e.g. ‘I have @ 
budgie. His name is Tinkles’) to be delivered by the pupil in class. Most teachers 
find that parental assistance is one of the greatest obstacles to the teaching of the 
spoken language. Pe: 

The following chapter on Training in Good Speech is similarly disappointing: 
The author lists (inadequately) the problems of pronunciation arising from the 
phonological features of English, but his suggestions for dealing with them are 
brief and undetailed. There is nothing on Intonation, while the comments 08 
Tone are far from helpful. : 

The rest of the book deals with Reading, Verse and Recitation, English u 
ture, Language and Grammar, Written Composition and Spelling. All of ie 
contain a great deal of useful advice. The chapter on Reading is particularly wor t 
studying, containing as it does an excellent summary of the various methods w 
have been used through the ages, and fairly detailed suggestions for the incorpora 
La best features of all of them (except the Phonetic Method) in the Glen 

ethod. 

Not everyone will agree with the author that ‘the ultimate aim i 
poetry is to produce a person of the highest moral fibre’ and many wi 
fied at the implications of such a statement. 

If this has been one of the reasons for the teaching of poetry i 0 
English course in the past, it is not surprising that so many teachers are a nt 
opposed to its introduction before matriculation. There is, however, an impr ae 
pace for verse and song in the teaching of English, especially to young eni they 
ean oe teachers whose mother tongue is not English are aware hoa The 
S cannot always provide their pupils with a good model to Im! fers 
th aot ies in the use of recorded material. Here and there the author re been 
aoe eg of using recordings ‘if they are available’. It would Ha had 

useful if he had listed those recordings which are available, @ native 


referred to ibili i i 
speakers. the possibility of ad hoc recordings being made on tape 


n teaching 
II be hort 


n the school 


lis 
TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. P. Gurrey. Longmans: im 


ix+154 pp. 12s. 6d. ck 
bai 


mee z e ’s deep concern with the teaching of English grammar gorata) 
he od a thirty-six years which have elapsed since (with J. H. - Guide t° 
ed Our Living Language, with its challenging subtitle: A New 


a 
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English Grammar. His philosophy of grammar was even then clearly formulated: 
that the study of grammar ‘is of the forms and ordering of words in close conjunc- 
tion with observation of the shades of thought and feeling which those forms and 
words and orderings signify’. Such an approach necessarily entailed an attack 
on the traditional methods of teaching English grammar in English schools— 
sentence-analysis and parsing based fundamentally on the classifications and 
terminology of Latin grammar. 

Since 1925 much powerful support for this attack has come from the work of 
H. E. Palmer in Japan and from the development of linguistic studies in which the 
late Professor J. R. Firth in England and Professor C. C. Fries at Michigan have 
played leading parts. Professor Gurrey’s own views will have been reinforced by 
the stimulating experience of teaching English as a second language at what is 
now the University College of Ghana. To the present book he therefore brings 
the ripeness which comes from a lifetime of study combined with the most varied 
practical experience. 
_ Teaching English Grammar is squarely aimed at teachers in secondary schools 
in England, where the old traditions are still strong, but what Professor Gurrey 
has to say is well worth the careful attention of all who are concerned with 
English teaching. The aim of the teaching of grammar, he argues, should be to 
bring about a more conscious control of language in speaking and writing, and a 
quicker and more exact comprehension of what is heard and read, through ee 
ceiving more clearly how language works, and how it carries out the intentions 0 
Writer or speaker’. In the first few chapters he shows how inadequate to mirne 
Pose are the old-fashioned methods, especially when in the minds of the pupils t i 
Mechanical exercises of analysis and parsing were unrelated to his efforts a 
Writing the language. The inaccuracy, by the standards of modern a an 
Science, of many of the definitions and rules of traditional grammar is also clearly 

©monstrated. hich 

The next three chapters of the book expound the approach to grammar W = 

tofessor Gurrey would like to see taking the place of the old-style Sane 
against which he has built up so powerful a case. Three important genera ee 
Ciples are laid down. First, that grammar must be not only a demp on ald 

Orms, structures and grammatical functions of the living language, IEA 
Concern itself with the way in which these operate to control meaning. > 


j i jenti angua e (‘It is most 
at grammar must not be restricted to the scientific study of l nae ig 


Unscholarly to lump all these “Why don’t you. » - come in T hk ae 
Yür boots always, brush your hair, stop bringing mud into he Taa 
ie simply as “Interrogative” when they are interrogative only in stru earn 
exical form’), Third, that the teaching of grammar should be irasi ‘oom 
Umanistic, closely related to training in clarity of thought and pre 


Writing, ate 
t The remainder of the book is given to a consideration of seboni be Tr 
ia may use in directing his work on grammar in gone pe 
Enables. The examples include a demonstration = worke 

Ough suggestions and illustrations are given to indicate 
i i e are 

Slon these lines could be stimulating alike to teacher and popil, Ther 

Ppendices on Some Problems of Language and Grammar an 

odern Linguistics to Grammar in Schools. — 


ne only i i hich must be made con at the bor 
i y important reservation whic bok 
telf, but its A lication in practice. The skilled, scholarly, and imagina te 
len general indications upon W i 


teacher will find enough in Professor Gurrey’s 
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base his classroom work, though even he will need to do a great deal of prepara- 
tion. The teacher who is of no more than average standard and who will probably 
have no deep interest in grammar, will need a much more detailed handbook. This 
is not, it must be emphasized, a new reference book for teachers, nor does y 
attempt to cover the whole field. Nor, as has been made clear above, is it intende: 
for the overseas teacher whose mother tongue is not English. He would do better 
to come to it after tackling Professor Gurrey’s earlier book, The Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language, which covers the whole range of English-teaching 
and which is full of practical suggestions for classroom work. The present boo! 
would be useful reading, however, for any teacher in a British schoo! who is think- 
ing of teaching overseas, and who may not have realized the great impact upon 
the study of English grammar which has sprung from the needs of those who 
teach it as a second language. 


Books Noted 


Owing to pressure on our space, this section will appear in a later issue. 


HARRAP’S JUNIOR BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Compiled and edited by 
Maurice Wollman, M.A. and Dorothy M. Hurst 
Much modern poetry is particularly rewarding to younger readers 
for it describes the world of today and the ideas and objects that 
are part of their environment, 5s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 
Recent Additions 
THE CHILDREN’S OLIVER TWIST 
THE CHILDREN’S PINOCCHIO 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PATRON SAINTS 
This series includes 47 well-known stories retold in simple English 
without losing any of the spirit or charm of the originals. Each 
book has a frontispiece in colour as well as many attractive black- 
and-white drawings. 2s. 3d. each 


Library edition 3s. 6d. net each 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Translation from English 
for Advanced Students 
H. A. Cartledge, M.A. 


This is a sequel to Translation from English for Intermediate 
Students; the forty passages given here are graded up to and 
alittle beyond the level of the Cambridge Proficiency examina- 
tion and are chosen to provide advanced students in Secondary 
School or adult classes with training in the translation of good, 
present-day English prose, The notes accompanying each 
passage draw attention to linguistic difficulties that may not 
be apparent to the student and suggest ways of dealing with 
them. 

Probably 3s. 3d., ready November. 


Oral Practice 
for Foreign Students 


Donn Byrne 
me to people who teach 


This book will be particularly welco. o teac 
English as a foreign language to adults and who believe in 
regular and systematic oral drill at the elementary stages as & 
means of developing fluency and checking the natural tendency 
of beginners towards mental translation of what they hear or 
Want to say in English. f 

These exercises, mostly in the form of question-and-answer 
patterns, supplement those contained in the average course 
textbook and are designed to provide teachers with ready-made 
Oral material for two years’ work, starting in the latter part of 
the students’ first year. The aim is to help students to achieve 
an automatic command of the basic elements of the languages 
the drills therefore make use of the tenses; grammatical con- 
structions and vocabulary generally taught in the early stages, 
and they are based on subjects and situations that are familiar 


to elementary classes for adults. 
Probably 4s. 6d., ready October. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 


48 Grosvenor Street - London WI 


A delightful 
poetry series 


for Juniors 


POETRY AND LIFE 
compiled by 
Nora Grisenthwaite, M.A. (Oxon). 
Principal Lecturer, Cheshire County Training College, Crewe 


A series of four poetry books for Primary Schools con- 
taining poems which are worth reading and which 
children enjoy. 

Each book of poems has an accompanying teacher’s 
book, These are invaluable and form an integral part of 
the series. Each contains:— 

Introduction, on teaching poetry 

Teaching Notes on all the poems in the book 

Suggested gramophone recordings of poetry and 

folk songs 

A list of good words 

A list of poems grouped according to subject-matter 

Suggested books of poems for Junior libraries 

With this series, children will find that poems are 
worth reading and do give great enjoyment. They will 
realise the relationship between poetry and life and how 
poetry can ‘‘light-up” and emphasise an experience OF 
mood. The approach to poetry by using musical links 
helps children to this real and lasting enjoyment. 


EEE 
Pupil’s Books 1, 2, 3 and 4, in boards, each 5s. Od. 
Teacher’s Books to correspond, each 5s. éd. 
Write now for inspection copies 


e 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. HUDDERSFIELD 
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Language Testing 


A Teachers’ Book 
The Construction and Use of Foreign Language Tests 


ROBERT LADO, Ph.D., Academic Director of the Institute 
of Language and Linguistics at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 305 


Professor Lado has written a comprehensive introduction to me 
construction and use of foreign language tests with a full exposition © 
the problems they present. 5 . x 

The work comprises five sections. The first part contains a dism ak 
sion, in general terms, of the theory of language testing; and. A 
second, a discussion of the specific techniques for testing the vane 
elements of the language. Part III deals with the testing of the ae 
grated skills. Part IV is concerned with possible ways of testing Cro! a 
sa understanding, and the final part with the refining and use 
language tests. f 

The material takes into account the work done in modern Amn 
linguistics; its presentation has been kept as straightforward as of 
subject permits, and the terminology, spellings and usage are those 
American English. 


Intonation of Colloquial English 


A Practical Handbook 
J. D. O’Connor, B.A., and G. F. Arnold, B.A. zos 6d 


Gramophone Records 458. od. per set (Purchase tax extra to customers 
in the U.K.) 


For foreign students of English at intermediate to advanced ie eleng 
for first-year university students of phonetics. The authors analyse 5 
intonation of English into a system of ten tone-groups gae * Then 
their functions, are described in the early chapters of the boo! eet 
comes an extensive series of practice drills with each ETs Ve al 
treated separately, its functions made evident by means Hae are 
Contexts which precede the drill sentences, and finally | within 
Conversation passages demonstrating the tone-groups in action 5 
the framework of the general intonation pattern of the langua A drills 
A set of four 7-inch long-playing discs records some Bae TE 
on each of the ten tone-groups and some conversational passag! 
Chapter V, all spoken as duologues by the authors. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 
48 Grosvenor Street - London WI 


English by Stages 


by I. MORRIS, B.A. (Lond.) 


RAPID READERS 


T 

as haye been prepared to accompany Mr. Morris’s 
Re aliene course, and are supplementary to its first four 
originate ooks. Each story has been adapted by the author from 
in REA materjal published and proved elsewhere, and the books 
EE grade have been carefully controlled from the point of 
ised structures and vocabulary so that they will give the pupil 
eats e in what he has already learned in the language an 
Hci g books of the course. The Readers can‘also be used as a 
Tinta aa series to provide additional supplementary reading 
nee rial for pupils at similar levels of attainment but not 

essarily using the English by Stages course. 


GRADE 1: Supplementary to Reading Book 1 

la. Stories from Britain, 24 pp. Is. 2d. 

Ib. Stories of Old England, 24 pp. Js. 2d. 

GRADE 2: Supplementary to Reading Book 2 

2a. A Dangerous Climb and The Good Friend 
32 pp. Is. 4d. : 

2b. Jane Finds a Way, 24 pp. Is. 2d. 

GRADE 3: Supplementary to Reading Book 3 

3a, Moonlight our Pony, 36 pp. Is. 6d. 

3b. The Boy who Dared and The Good Fairy, 
36 pp. Is. 6d. 

GRADE 4: Supplementary to Reading Book 4 

4a. An Island Story, 36 pp. 1s. 6d. 

4b. Three Plays, 40 pp. 43- 04 

4c. Roc of the Islands, 48 pp. Js. 8d. 


4d. The Dog of Pompeii and Pomona in 
London, 40 pp. Is. 6d. 
ted and will be published early in 1962. 


All the books are illustra 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 


THE ST. GILES SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Brighton and Hove 


Affiliated with The Eckersley School of English, Oxford 
(Lately The St. Giles School of English) 
The School meets all the needs of overseas students of English 
in many other subjects as well as English. eee 
Preparation for University entrance, Cambridge University 
Certificates, etc. Courses throughout the year. 


Summer School and Vacation Courses: 1 July-7 September 
Overseas Teachers’ Conference, 1-14 July 
British students are also individually prepared for University 
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Editorial 


pote baa s heh the eminently re-readable and: often en- 
of English as 3 o po Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching 
SA A ye Language (the Makerere report) gives passing 
Oils reporte p of context in language teaching. Though the lines 
longed RER “ge as they stand are rich in suggestions worthy of pro- 
Sveculntin ght, one cannot help also reading between those lines and 
oint irri aoe to who succeeded in getting this point and who that 
Wee. he os ed in the final text, and after how much and what discus- 
ened me has value, indeed, not only as a statement of 
and differ ut as a mirror, albeit a discreet one, of preoccupations 
Coni nces of approach. 
en te 5 up by the practising teacher, 
should be a oi to haunt the language-teaching world. ‘Words 
through sit aught through sentences; sentences should be taught 
F must have uations. The situations chosen must be realistic—they 
language 1 meaning for the learner. If they have no meaning, the 
and son esson has little interest, and back comes the unprofitable 
netimes dreary learning of words and sentence-patterns out of 


C 
ontext, as disembodied drills. 
uch a it comes to teaching the sign 
situation ¢ we afford to neglect? In ev 
is Writte of use generally supplies amp! 
little o n or said. A few ‘faults’ in pronunciation or grammar make 
time S no difference to ease of communication, for most of the 
; ean safely rely on the guidance furnished by context. Should 
Make up? not bother unduly to teach the potential contrasts which 
conclus: the systems of the language ? This will seem an unreasonable 
has 5 ‘he to draw. Although, at each step in the course, the language 
Would e taught contextually (or it is not really taught at all), it 
the la Seem that we should teach it, so far as our choice of ‘items’ of 
Nguage is concerned, as if there were no contextual guidance 


all 
hi back upon when it is used. 
s 
toue} Problem of context is one of several 


Che 
wd i upon by H. V. George in his article on 
Se, ierer provide material of direct classtoo 


or his critic, the spectre of 


als of a language, however, how 
eryday speech and writing, the 
Je clues to the meaning of what 


fundamental matters 
testing. A. S. Hornby 
J, >an m or lecture-room 
7A B L. A. Hill writes on an aspect of the English language. With 
jeg aly article on English in Uganda we have now, in the 
liher gat the Commonwealth’ series ‘avaded Africa. There will be 

om, Contributions, from other parts of Africa, as well as from other 

Onwealth territories. 


E 
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In our April issue (XVI, 3) we expect to publish two articles on 
basic problems: ‘Language Teaching: Part of a General and Profes- 
sional Problem’ by Professor J. J. Figueroa, of University College of 
the West Indies, and ‘The Structural Syllabus at Work in India by 
Professor M. S. Patel, of Baroda University. The «Commonwealth 
series will be represented by C. J. Allen’s ‘English in Ceylon’. We 
hope also to welcome back Dr Roger Manvell, writing once more on 
‘Films from Books and Plays’. Brendan Carroll, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion at Mount Pleasant Training College, Liverpool, has something 
of interest to say shortly about testing in “An English Language 
Survey in West Africa’. Two articles on the English language itse 
will also appear soon: ‘Sequence of Adjectives’ by H. Sopher, an 
‘Notes on the Notional Passive’ by M. Beker. 


N.B. The attention of prospective contributors is drawn both to tye 
note on our Contents page and to the Editorial of Vol. XVI, No. }- 


Testing—Another Point of View 
H. V. GEORGE 


A good deal is being written about school and college cape 
tions, and about ‘evaluation’ in general. This article is about at is 
tion examinations, examinations which candidates pass of fel to 
generally agreed that such examinations should do justice i vit 
the candidates and to the subject, and these aspects will be dealt 
in turn. 

Publicity given to erratic assessment by examination m: even 
led to a widespread resolve to withhold discretion from them or 
to replace them by machines; and a great deal of thought has Poe 
into question-setting techniques to ensure accuracy and Toan bjec 
of assessment. Accuracy and consistency are summarized as that 
tivity’, and it is frequently stated that objectivity lies in the fac 
the candidates’ marks will be exactly the same whether given 
examiner A, B, C, or D. 


ee oe —“‘—:*:CS 
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It is easi ee 
E aa However, that such objectivity guarantees justice to the 
objective testi ee objective marking does not itself constitute 
Tats Ghote ms or an objectively marked test may be as capricious 
emg questions, and therefore in its passing and failing of 
many i other test. In the second place, there are usually 
replacement re with just. over or just under the pass-mark, and the 
valid item Ss a item on the paper by a different though equally 
the E enik ; cause a great reshufiling of these candidates around 
third place 4 n other words, decision, for them, is arbitrary. In the 
other of ra what puts such candidates on one side rather than the 
eed pass-line is probably a combination of trivial factors, a 
that, when eat a seat near a fan, a fussy invigilator . - . It is clear 
Pitsel ens ecisions are required, accuracy of measurement cannot 
aoi ae their justice. 
Would like — have been proposed for assessing objectivity. I 
amination: submit the following as the most relevant for a selection 


pro a cigar of a selection examination is in inverse ratio to the 
or le ee of candidates placed on either side of the pass-line who, by 
‘or the intervention of extraneous Or local factors, might have 


be 
en placed on the other side of the pass-line. 


with a pass-mark of 50 per 
ore) of the candidates have 


Mark eos 
s between 47 per cent and 52 per cent, then the examination, 
: habe : eat 


toms; 
5 eM = deciding function will have bee 
ustic ment of irrelevant as well as relev: c . ; 
Sach e in decision cannot result from a marking technique; it can 
a Rica, through techniques of decision-making. The fact is that 
Possipy al results-curve (a “bell-shaped? curve) constitutes the worst 
Populati condition for making decisions; for we are using a one- 
and teni curve as a device for forming two populations (the passed 
Wi ailed). In other words, our use of the curve is incompatible 


Ta nature of the curve itself. f 
Shoy] a examination is to divide the candidates into two groups, we 
t think of them, from the outset, not as one population, but as 
OUR la sapere Then the examination-setter determines 
irel eristics of the ‘pass’ population, and makes passing depen 
Simp] y on the presence of these characteristics. His technique is 

€: he involves the decision-making features 1n several questions, 


ant factors. 
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so that in respect of these features each candidate is either successful 
several times or unsuccessful several times. 

A paper designed to separate the candidates into two groups can- 
not fail to do so, and the results-curve will be two bell-shapes with a 
gap between them. For instance, in a competitive examination paper 
set recently by the writer, the best of the ‘rejected’ candidates had 
48 per cent, and the worst of the ‘accepted’ candidates had 59 per 
cent. Out of 250 candidates, only one had a mark between 48 per cent 
and 59 per cent; that is, the examination was doubtful as a selective 
device to the extent of 0.4 per cent. With a decision-making technique, 
there is no crying need for extreme ‘objectivity’ in marking; the 
examination setter is free to ask questions without the overriding 
consideration of whether they fit into multiple-choice or other objec- 
tive test forms. 

So much for justice to the candidates. Now we turn to the problem 
of justice to the subject. Dr R. Lado? and others see this pr imarily 
as a question of the ‘linguistic content’ of the test; but checking the 
linguistic content of individual test-items against items in a syllabus 
cannot indicate the degree of justice to the subject contributed by the 
form of the examination itself. To see ‘justice to the subject’ in this 
wider context one must realize that the pass-fail examination at the 
end of a course largely prescribes the teaching during the course. 

It is disconcerting to find that, among writers on testing in our 
subject, the effect of the examination on the teaching is 4 minor 
consideration. Mr Gauntlett? does not mention it. A working paper 
at the recent Makerere conference lists seven reasons for conducting 
English-language tests, but omits the one of first inion 
namely, that a purposefully designed examination promotes ¢ eC 
tive teaching methods. ire Ee 

The effect of the examination on class work represents its justic 
to the subject in a major sense. There seems little point in deciding 
the examination pattern, and then adding that ‘the introduction 2 
these tests may (!) lead some teachers to angle their teaching 10 t 
direction of coaching’, or, as Dr Lado does, ‘And we will want 
ask what effect the test may (!) have on teaching practice.” 

1R. Lado, English Lan ing, i > 4. i 
_ *The RRE is monde eidi tf ts ee: of Birmingham goed 
into the GCE Advanced Level Syllabuses in Science (Report published z 
1959). Many subject panels produced specimen papers intended to alter G fis 
teaching. Some panels also stated that the form of the examination affecte 
efficiency in selection. Japan, 


ion O. Gauntlett, Education measurement in English, Ehime University, 
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Th : 
ae igen! nape aren to ask. The first concerns the extent to 
\ and students use the language i 
apes € guage in the classroom If 
amination determines thi 1 
ie € is, then to ensure use of the 
e en in the classroom the candidate must be required to use it in 
saline mination room. Now test items designed for objective 
oe oe the candidate not to use, but to recognize the use of, 
e language. Advocates of objective testing make a distinc- 


tion e > ‘ . 
between ‘factual’ and ‘functional’ knowledge, and demand 


examinati i ; 
mination evidence of functional knowledge. The distinction itself 
t that ‘being able to do 


“gene entirely reasonable, and one may accep 
ae aaa to the same thing as knowing how to do a thing’.* 
fact denn one cannot assume that being able to do a thing means in 
Feces t Certainly a foreign student may be trained to select the 
in ion i form when alternatives are presented: this is training 
practian ual recall of pieces of functional knowledge. No competent 
kabina teacher accepts such recall as evidence that the student 
recognitio uses the form he is able to recognize as ‘correct’; and if 
ton. TS of the ‘correct’ form from alternatives means examina- 
irrel cess, then the student’s own use of the language becomes 
evant in classroom prepara! 


choice € tion for the examination. All multiple- 
uni questions, whatever their linguistic content, are in this respect 
age to the language. 
Sain writer’s opinion, should not be 
Engli a in this way until c til students use 
ae on there is no p r m among alternative 
matically the very early stages the pupil’s use of English is auto- 
in divid y restricted and there is for minute control of 
contr a items. In the middle stages, there are esta 
phra ol: for instance, by a list of questions, OF by key words and 
the ze around which a narrative or argument 1S developed. Later, 
ollowing type of ‘writing to prescription’ is possible: 


ieee a short account which begins by stating a habit in the past, then 
Bee thorgcounrene? of an event causing the replacement of that habit 
č i a present habit, then expresses pleasure at the result, and hope of its 
ntinuance in the future. 
ons the candidates use can be controlled 
d from using the language. A 
the effect of following the maxim: 
s at a time.’ When a pupil 


cen stage the constructi 
Th ut their being prevente 
‘Te e second question concerns : 
sts must deal with one category of skill 


1 
J. O. Gauntlett, p. 9. 
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gets to the stage of using the language, even in the first few weeks, he 
uses skills in combination, not isolation; and many teachers fear the 
recent isolating and fragmenting tendency. It is not the separate 
marking of spelling, grammar and so on which matters, but the use 
of specially contrived, problem-isolating sentences for convenience 
of marking: this must have a pernicious effect in the classroom. 

The third question is whether the examination encourages discre- 

tion. It is useless for a teacher to stress the precepts ‘If you don’t 
know it, don’t use it,’ and ‘There’s always another way of saying it,” 
unless the examination permits discretion. The testing theory evolv- 
ing from objective test patterns is against discretion. For instance, 
criticizing written composition, Dr Lado writes: ‘.. . the student 1s 
able to avoid those (problems) that trouble him, which would be the 
ones we would like him to attempt.’ An exact picture of his imperfec- 
tions may be unobtainable, but we have a better picture of what a 
student can do if we allow him to avoid what he cannot do. n 

The fourth question is whether the foreign language is to acquire 
a validity of its own, or be based on a comparison between foreign 
language and mother tongue for each point of expression. Testing, 
Dr Lado says, should be based on language areas where interference 
from the mother tongue is greatest: ‘From this we simplify our view 
of what it is to learn a foreign language, by seeing that it is the 
mastery of the difficult elements and patterns.” It seems to the writer 
that the degree of divergence between mother tongue and foreign 
language is an eccentric qualification for classroom attention. Tt 1$ 
more usual, surely, to determine the amount of classroom attention 
according to the degree of usefulness (whether it diverges OY not) 
which an element or pattern has in the language. 

This is a very important methodological consideration. If, under 
examination influence, we apportion class time according tO pe 
difficulty of each word or structure, our students’ English is going to 
be very different from standard English; since the relative importance 
of individual structures in native English usage is not represented Dy 
their relative importance measured according to their difficulty for 
a foreign learner. One of our hardest tasks is to persuade students 
that when they have made the effort to learn a word, an idiom OF $ 
structure, that effort is not, in itself, an authorization to use it. The 
Lado ‘new view’ of learning a foreign language is not really new: 
English learnt by ‘mastery of the difficult elements and patterns 18 
what we call ‘Ausländer Englisch’. f 

Fragmentation of language material inhibits the development È 
a feeling for the relative importance of word or pattern, and promotes 
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nih attention to detail. This is no theoretical objection. 
zA TER G pa the statement explicitly with his “important 
aea in au itory comprehension’, distinguishing between ‘ wash- 
A pete ti . Most teachers are happy if their students under- 
de ngl ishman speaking normally, and if an Englishman 
ie nds them. In normal speech contexts, failure to distinguish 
etween /J/ and /tf/ does not affect aural comprehension; comprehen- 


nee ae phonemes is not a skill distinguishable from the total 
=“ Ne ens . Naturally it is inelegant if our students 
ia ash’ for ‘watch’; but only someone habituated to regard a 
ain as the sum ofa number of equally essential fragments could 
ait ve t pa this pronunciation problem has a significant connection 
= An itory comprehension’. A student saying ‘wash’ for ‘watch’ 
pe a problem of no more significance than the thousands 
etel. is 3 supports quite happily, for instance the one 
inte fs ask the headmaster, May I have that form, please?’ 

orm’ may be a piece of paper, a bench, or a class. This 


problem; like Dr Lado’s, is a problem only when the context is 
oncealed. What Dr Lado suggests is that we invent confusing con- 


Rs for testing, which would have little chance of occurring in real 
the, Whatever their defects, dictations are nearer to real life situations 
an these phonological problems, which are most unsuitable as 


examination material. 
So far from reality are testing techniques leading foreign-language 


Work that Dr Lado can write: 


We are thus able to break away 
speak when we test his ability to spea 
and uneconomical . . . 

x to show their ability to write, our students do not have to write, 
and to show their ability to speak they do not have to speak, we are 


indea ie: : : 
deed beginning a new era In foreign-language work. = 
selection examinations is not 


T have tried to show that justice in t ; 

a ainable through objective marking techniques; but that it can be 

chieved through examination-paper setting with clear criteria for 

the acceptance and rejection of candidates. Then I have urged that 
e main importance of selection examinations is their function of 

rerermining course content and teaching method; and I have urged 
“jection of objective-type testing in language examinations of this 
Ind, since it promotes undesirable practices: 


© training in contextual recall of facts of langua 
of sound language habits); 


sk the student to 


from having to a: 
dure is inaccurate 


k, since this proce 


ge behaviour (instead 
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(ii) undue isolation and fragmentation of skills; 

(iii) discouragement of discretion in the students’ use of the language; 

(iv) the methodologically unsound application of time and attention 
according to learning difficulty, instead of according to usefulness (as 
indicated by native-speaker’s usage); 

(v) the contrivance of artificial question-material, presenting ‘prob- 
lems’ individually insignificant. 


I have tried to indicate that sufficient examination control over the 
candidates’ use of the language may be effected without the promo- 
tion of undesirable practices. 


Incidental Classroom English 


A. S. HORNBY 


(Mr Hornby is the author of The Teaching of Structural Words 
and Sentence Patterns and many other works on English and 
English-teaching) 


Most teachers of English are aware of the value of using the 
language for occasional incidental comments and requests, outside 
the routine question-and-answer drills, explanations of difficulties, 
and other normal procedures. They are aware of the value of e 
couraging their pupils to use English in similar ways. They know Pr 
it is wise to keep the use of the mother tongue to a minimum, an ikh 
restrict it to explanations and descriptions where the use of Eng ov 
would be uneconomical of time and perhaps inadequate for t 
purpose. -aof 

Some teachers are understandably doubtful about the kind A 
English to be used. Are they to limit it to such simple imperatives 3; 
“Open (close) your books’, ‘Hands up those who know the amne 
“Take up your pens’, ‘Come to the blackboard’, and an pee 
comment such as ‘Very good’ or ‘Excellent’? Or are they i v 
English freely whenever opportunities occur? Some teachers ise 
for lists of commands, requests, and formulas for classroom r 
What, they ask, do teachers in Great Britain say when they gt 
instructions to a class during a routine lesson? i ch 

There can be no satisfactory answer to this last question. a 
depends upon the relations between teacher and pupil, upon whe 
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Care bm] or informal, upon the kind of discipline maintained 
Outi —, in the classroom, upon the ages of the pupils. 
eee reat Britain conditions vary widely. There are countries 
ignit ast where the teacher considers it essential to maintain his 
oa to permit no familiarities. And because learning a language 
TA pes ab skills, which are acquired best through a combina- 
bets activity and use of the new language in situations, the teacher 
talks ph si is not usually successful. He tends to be a lecturer who 
= out the language instead of a guide who provides a model for 
SEE and a lively participant in social activity. There are many 
annn of language: ‘social activity’ is one of the best. 
ofi acing a foreign language involves the presentation of hundreds 
ne items of vocabulary, structure, pattern, usage, items con- 
familt with the production of new sounds, and their often un- 
ed combinations, items of stress, intonation, and rhythm. The 
them r must familiarize these new items by letting the pupils hear 
oe in suitable contexts, by encouraging the pupils to use them in 
_ carefully planned sequences and drills, by arranging for them to be 


seen in pri ; 2 
en in print, and by means of well-designed written exercises. There 


1S seldom enough time to do all this as thoroughly as is needed for 


“gee mastery. The teacher does what he can with a new item, but 
aha eg usually) has to pass quickly on to the next. He is 
id to a syllabus or to a textbook that must be got through by the 

of the academic year. 
, This is a real difficulty. Much can be done, however, if the teacher 


4 on the alert for opportunities of recalling and using teaching items 
that he has presented with insufficient repetition and practice. This 
t suited for question- 


1 i * . 
any ticularly true when the new item is one no l 
ern, o nSwer drills, and for items that experience shows to be ‘common 
errors’, Examples of how such items may be recalled and used, quite 


'ncidentally, follow. 


WORD ORDER 
ot have presented the pattern in which an adverb of degree or 
aanner follows the object of a verb: ‘She plays tennis very well’; 

© speaks English well’; “They enjoyed the game very much’. 
bot aps you have had trouble with pupils who place such adverbs 
tween the verb and its object (as, possibly, in their own language). 
of €n, during the next few weeks or months, a new noun (the nae 
fa sport, an article of food or drink, etc.) occurs, and you deal wi 
» ask, casually: ‘Do you like (cheese) ?’; ‘Do you like it only a i e 
T very much ??; “Do you play hockey, Peter ?”; ‘Do you play hockey 
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well or badly?’ Such questions will not only use the new vocabulary 
item but will also recall, and help to fix, the word order of a pattern 
to which not enough attention could be given when it first occurred. 


VERB PATTERNS 

When the verb want first occurs in the pattern want someone to do 
something you probably give some time to drills. You find, sub- 
sequently, that some pupils (again, perhaps because of associations 
with the patterns of the corresponding verb in the mother tongue) 
tend to use want with that. They perhaps say and write: ‘I want that 
you help me’. When, therefore, you require pupils to do something 
in the classroom, use want in this pattern instead of the imperative. 
Instead of ‘Come to the blackboard, Mary’, say ‘I want you to come 
to the blackboard, Mary. I want you to write . . . ° Then ask ‘Mary, 
what do I want you to do?’ Ask a pupil: ‘What do I want Mary to 
do?’ This procedure may be repeated regularly until answers come 
fluently and correctly. 

When the verb like first occurs it will probably be used with a noun, 
pronoun, or gerund: ‘Do you like apples (them, swimming)?’ Later, 
when the verb occurs with would or should, the infinitive will follow: 
‘He would like to go to London.’ Again you may have, on the first 
occurrences, not enough time for the necessary repetitions and dilis 
You can, however, during the following months, ask occasiona 
questions, again in conjunction with new vocabulary items. If, for 
example, a reading-text includes new items such as motoring, ae 
may ask: ‘Do you like (or enjoy) motoring?’; ‘Does your ai A 
enjoy travelling by car?’ Then, to strengthen the association peine 
would like and the infinitive: ‘Would you like to motor acros 
Europe ?’; ‘Would you like to learn to drive?’ 

By taking advantage of such opportunities for t 
of an item presented earlier you are not only recalling and p 
it, you are also making your lesson more real. 


he occasional use 
ractising 


INTONATION 
Some teachers give little time to intonation, perha This 15 
as a comparatively unimportant aspect of language-learning. ech 
a bad error. Good intonation is probably a larger factor in SF e 
intelligibility than a near-perfect mastery of the sounds © rea 
language. Intonation is best learnt by hearing g0 dels j ring 
situations. The subject is too complex for ‘rules’, ly set 
the first two or three years. Tag-questions are not, perhaps, an nding 

tial feature of an English-language course. A correct understan 


od mo 
especial 


OR e e 
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of how they are formed, and of the tunes on which they are uttered, 
is important only to those who require to speak English. Pupils 
whose chief aim is reading ability need not practise them. If, how- 
ever, your pupils require the ability to speak colloquially, they must 
hear a wide variety of such questions. Oral drills, for all possible 
combinations, would need far more time than is likely to be avail- 
able. You must have recourse to occasional use. 

Pretend ignorance of the day of the week or the date: ‘ Today’s 
\Friday, jisn’t it?’ A rise in pitch on the verb in the tag, a glance at 
the class (to invite an answer), and perhaps raised eyebrows. Or, ina 
confident tone, without the glance at the class, and with a fall in pitch 
on the verb in the tag: ‘There’s no-one \absent today, \is there?’, 
“You all \know that word, \don’t you?’, “You've heard that word 
be\fore, \haven’t you?’ ; 

Frequent uses of tag-questions will, in time (and if you accompany 
them with the appropriate facial expression, looks of expectancy Or 
non-expectancy), cause your pupils to form the right associations 
between the tunes and what the tunes indicate: a rise 1n pitch for an 
invited answer or correction, a fall in pitch for confidence that the 


Statement is correct, or for a conventional remark to which no answer 
is expected, as ‘It’s warm today, isn’t it?” 


FORMULAS AND REQUESTS 

Intonation is important in distinguishing commands from re- 
quests. Many teachers regularly use the imperative when they want 
a pupil to do something: ‘Open (Close) your books. 

This is normal, of course, but there are, in the classroom, many 
Occasions when polite formulas may be used (to indiyidua par e 
the whole class), and these provide opportunities that shoul saat 
neglected. When, for example, you want a pupil to pa . od 
On the blackboard, you may say: «will you come to the bea 
Please, Paul?’ or ‘Would you mind coming to the blac r a 
Paul?’ If, on a warm afternoon, you want a window eee yon 
may say: ‘Open the window, David.’ You may also ay iyon 
Open the window, David’, or ‘Would you mind opening i z by 

avid.’ You are giving examples of polite formulas, useful ‘ a 
Selves, and of the tone-patterns used for these. But sae ween 
Your utterance is normal, giving examples oS sills eat 
n English for stressed syllables to recur a he ao ie 


qn g re are two stresses. In 6 
oe ee ame two stresses, and the time of 


dor, please’, there are the s n pag 
utterance is not much different. In ‘Would you mind closing 
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déor’, there are again two main stresses, and the total utterance 1s 
very little longer, even though there are now seven syllables instead 
of the three of ‘Close the door.’ Rhythm, like intonation, is impor- 
tant in speech, and is often a neglected subject. You may have no 
time to talk about it to your pupils. You can give examples, however, 
if you are aware of its importance and on the look-out for 
opportunities. 


AREAS OF MEANING 


Difficulties and errors often arise because equivalents in bilingual 
dictionaries for a group of English words, though they cover the same 
area of meaning, do not correspond precisely. We may take the 
group want, wish, desire, would like as an example. If these items are 
to be mastered, pupils must hear and see them repeatedly in suitable 
contexts. Teachers are unlikely to have enough time for adequate 
presentation, repetition, and drill when the items first occur. Pupils 
may say ‘I wish your help’ or ‘I wish for your help’. Such errors can 
be dealt with by giving a talk about the group of verbs to which wis! 
belongs. A better plan, one more likely to be successful, is the incl- 
dental use of these verbs. If, for example, there is a reading-text about 
travel, the teacher may ask: ‘Would you like to go to Greece, Paul 2 , 
or ‘Do you want to visit Athens, Peter?’, or, if the likelihood of his 
pupils ever doing so is small, ‘Don’t you wish you could go to Cairo, 
John?’ By presenting the verbs in contexts of this kind the teacher 18 
linking them, and the patterns in which he uses them, with the kind 0 
situation in which it is natural to use them. If, on the day of ie 
school sports, the weather is ideal, he may remark: ‘The weather $ 
everything we could wish for.’ He is illustrating the kind of situation 
in which wish for is used: one where what is hoped for comes, ! it 
comes at all, only by good fortune or luck. If pupils hear enoug: 
examples, they will not, when they visit London, enter a shop ane 
say ‘I wish for a fountain-pen.’ They will know that they should say: 
‘Td like to see (or Please show me) some fountain-pens’, or ‘I want 
to buy a fountain-pen.’ 

This, then, is the way in which teachers may make incidental use 
of English in the classroom. It requires the teacher to be aware © 
what items may need recall and practice, to be on the alert to note 
opportunities for doing so, and, of course, to have a good comman 


1 And because wish that also indicates a situation in which there is little ika 
hood of achieving what is wanted (e.g. ‘I wish I had a million pounds’), teache 


will avoid such examples as ‘I wish you'd stop talking!” Here the imperative 1. 


obviously needed. 
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of idiomatic English. It does not require him to have a knowledge 
of the history of English, of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of traditional 
grammar. These are desirable, but too often the training received by 
language teachers is ill-balanced. The result is that they are tempted 
to do what they know they can do without too much trouble— 
lecture about English. If they are given, during their years at the 
training college, the ability to speak English naturally, they will be far 
better fitted for their task. 


A Social Game for Practising English 


E. ZIERER 
(Mr Zierer teaches English at the Cosmos Academia, 
Trujillo, Peru) 
ve when they 


and (c) prac- 
(and success- 


Audio-visual aids in language-teaching are most hess 
Provide (a) a strong motivation, (b)a real ST art 
ice in speaking.! With this in mind I have worke 
fully tried out) the following language 8AMe: ese cards are 
l. The game is played with a pack of 60 cards. depres E 
arranged in 15 sets of four. The cards pcg are numbered 
are marked with the same Arabic numeral S Is with specific 
from I to IV (in Roman numbers). Each set dea 


structural and sentence patterns. 
*See M, P, West: E.L-T., XIV, P. 23- 
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E. ZIERER 


2. On each card there are four exercises, which must be solved 
orally. During the game nothing is written on the cards. The cards 
belonging to the same set all bear the same exercises; on each 
card, however, only one exercise is solved. Example: 


II. He wrote a letter yesterday. 
? 


QUESTIONS (Past) 5/1 

I. You ate a chicken last night. 

Did you eat a chicken last 
night? 


Ill. Mary went to the concert 


last Sunday. 


Iv. 


P 
‘Did’ + subj. + verb 
(inf.) 


QUESTIONS (Past) 5/I 
. You ate a chicken last night. 
2 


. Mary went to the concert 
last Sunday. 
Did Mary go to the concert 
last Sunday? 

. His friend arrived last week. 


QUESTIONS (Past) 5/0 


II. He wrote a letter yesterday. 


Did he write a letter yester- 
day? 


III. Mary went to the concert 


last Sunday. z 


‘Did’ + subj. + verb 
(inf.) 


QuESTIONS (Past) 5/IV 


. You ate a chicken last night 


. His friend arrived last week. 


Did his friend arrive last 
week? . 


A ek 
‘Did’ +subj.+verb ....? 
(inf.) 


princ. 
‘Did’ + subj. + verb 
(inf.) 


. The cards are mixed and then distributed among the players. 
. The players must try to get as many complete sets as possible. 
. Suppose there are 6 players, then each one will receive 10 ca 


rds. 


The distributor (A) starts solving the exercises. Suppose ages 
has received (among the 10 cards) I, II, and IV of Set S. LO 


i 
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10. 


ll. 


. At the bottom of each car 


. The exercises on the cards 


. The number of sets may 


complete the set he needs III (of the same set). None of the three 
cards (5/1, 5/11, 5/IV) has Exercise III solved. As this set deals 
with questions, he must change sentence III (‘Mary went to the 
concert last Sunday’) to question form. Once he has uttered the 
question, he may address any of the players (e.g. by simply 
calling his name). Suppose he addresses B. If B has the card 
(5/1, then B must repeat the exercise (in this example the 
question) and hand the card over to the one who asked for it (in 
this example A). A has his Set 5 complete and will put it aside. 
He has now only 6 cards left. A may continue asking for cards to 


complete another set. 
If B had not had the card asked for by A, B could have started 


asking questions. 


. The winner (the one with the highest number of complete sets) 


should be rewarded. 
d there may be added some short 


formula-like explanation referring to the pattern dealt with on 


the card. 
should correspond to the students’ 


level in English. There should be at least one among the players 
with sufficient proficiency in English to correct any wrong state- 
ment before the next problem is tackled. 

be reduced to suit the number of 


players. 

Additional conversation during the play is 
does not confuse the situation. For instance, 
got the card asked for, he may say ‘I’m sorry, 


or something similar. ; : 
None of the players is s neighbour's cards. 


allowed as long as it 
if someone has not 
I hayen’t got it’, 


allowed to look at hi 


The game has the following advantages: 


l. 
2s 


3. 


It is interesting and ‘real’. 
As the cards are easy to make, 


students’ level. . ; 
Students practise the speaking and understanding of English. 


the game can be adjusted to the 


‘Some’ and ‘Any’ 
LESLIE A. HILL 


The statement is often found in grammars of English—particu- 
larly in those intended for students whose mother tongue is not 
English—that some in affirmative sentences becomes any in negative 
or interrogative sentences. The latest example I have come across 1s 
in a review by Robert B. Lees in Word, Vol. 16, No. 1 (April 1960), 
page 123. ; 

Sometimes the rule ‘some in affirmative sentences, any in negative 
and interrogative ones’ is qualified by a hint that exceptions exist. 
For instance, Lees in the review mentioned above says, ‘We may con- 
sider the occasional colloquial use of some in Q’s . . . to be simply a 
stylistic variant of a more normal sentence with any.’ However, he 
marks ‘We ate anything’ and ‘We didn’t eat something’ with 
asterisks, meaning that he cannot accept them as English at all. _ 

I have known for many years that any does occur in affirmative 
sentences, and some in both negative and interrogative ones, so I set 
about building up a table to see whether all the boxes in a grid with 
some/any along one axis and affirmative/negative/interrogative along 
the other could be filled. Here are my results: 


ANYONE 


SOMEONE 


He is ready to discuss philo- 
sophy with anyone. 


I met someone who knows 
you at the party yesterday. 


Affirmative 


I haven’t seen anyone I know 


Negative 
here yet. 


(Why are you so worried ?) 
Because I can’t find some- 
one Ihave to give an urgent 


message to. 


She doesn’t go out with any- 
one. (It must be a person she 
knows well.) 


Have you seen anyone you 
know here? 


Interrogative | Why are you trembling like 
that? Have you seen some- 
one you didn’t want to p 
meet here? Is he ready to discuss philo- 
sophy with absolutely any- 


one? 


J 


eS a 
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SOMETHING ANYTHING 


Affirmative When we were prisoners of 
war, we ate anything we 


could get hold of. 


(Why are you looking so 
pale?) 

Because I ate something 
that disagreed with me 
yesterday. Well-brought-up children 
don’t have fads about food: 
they are willing to eat 


anything. 


———————— 
(Why are you looking so 
gloomy ?) 

Because I haven’t received 
something I was expecting 
to get in this morning’s 
mail. 


I haven't had anything to eat 


Negative 
yet. 


I don’t believe just anything 
Tm told. 


Did you see anything you 


(Why are you so white?) 
liked there? 


Did you see something that 
frightened you just now? 


Interrogative 


Does your little boy really 
eat anything he’s given? 


ANYWHERE 


SOMEWHERE 


It’s no good looking for your 
needle at this time of night: 
it might be anywhere. 


John lives somewhere near 
here. 


Affirmative 


I haven’t seen your needle 


No, John hasn’t got a 
anywhere. 


country house somewhere 
near Bude (as you thought 
he had). 


Negative 


Have you seen my pen 


Does John really live some- 
anywhere? 


where near Bude now? 
heard a rumour to that 
effect, but I would like 
your confirmation.) 


Interrogative 
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SOMEHOW ANYHOW 
(modifying a verb)* (modifying a verb)* 


Affirmative | I must get in touch with | You can do it anyhow you 
him somehow, like. 
WELAUVO | craiwrsremirarersinrave stares a I can’t get this compass into 


this box anyhow. (Are you 
sure it is the right box?) 


Interrogative | Can I get in touch with him | May we dress anyhow for the 
somehow? picnic tomorrow? 


Affirmative If you want pears, pick 


some from the tree. 


Did you say you have too 
many lamps? I’m ready to 
buy any you don’t want. 

Pick some pears from the 
tree, 
I'm ready to buy any lamps 
you don’t want. 


Negative Here’s one newspaper, but 
I'm afraid I don’t have any 


more, 


I don’t need some of these 
stamps: (I’ve already got 
ones like them inmycollec- 
tion, so could I just take 
those I want and leave the 
rest ?) 

(Why are you so angry?) 
Because the store hasn’t 
delivered some biscuits that 
I asked them to send for 
this afternoon’s tea-party. 


I'm afraid I don’t have any 
more newspapers. 


Interrogative | (Here’s a flower-seller.) 


I've forgotten to bring my 
Would you like some? 


money. 
Do you have any? 


Would you like some 


flowers? Do you have any money? 


‘Somehow and anyhow as sentence-modifiers are independent (e.g. Somehow, 
I believe he’s right; Somehow, I don’t believe he’s right; Anyhow, you must be 
there by 6; Anyhow, you mustn’t be later than 6; Anyhow, why didn’t you tel 
me? I have been unable to find an example with somehow as a sentence-modifier 
followed by an interrogative sentence), 


21 have been unable to find an example of somehow as a verb-modifier in 4 
negative sentence, 
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It will be seen from the above, that some in negative and interro- 
gative sentences is not merely a ‘stylistic variant’ of any; nor is any 
in affirmative sentences simply a stylistic variant of some. The dif- 
ference is fundamentally a semantic one, with some meaning some- 
thing like ‘(a) particular one(s)’, and any something like ‘it does not 
matter which one(s)’. 


English in the Commonwealth: 
4— Uganda 


J. A. BRIGHT 
(Department of Education, Makerere College, Uganda) 


In 1957 the Protectorate Government accepted the principle of 
inter-racial education, but in practice history and local geography 
make most schools predominantly African or Asian. While there 
may be a few Asians in African schools, and vice versa, it is under 
separate heads that they will be considered here. 

The African system consists of a primary stage of six years (with 
a backlog of four-year schools still to be extended), a junior second- 
ary stage of two years, and a senior secondary stage of four years to 
Cambridge Overseas School Certificate, with, in a few schools, a 
further two years going on to Higher School Certificate. The inten- 
tion is to make eight years of education (the present full primary and 
junior secondary stages) available to all. í . 

The Asian system consists of eight years of primary education 
followed by four of secondary to Cambridge School Certificate and 


in one school a further two years to Higher. j 
together at Makerere College, which never- 


African. 


metic), becomes the medium in ju 


Subjects, and is then so used throug are 
In some Asian schools (and one or two rican o 
English i ium from the beginning of the primary 

nglish is used as a mediu: g o eer 


school. Experimental work, loosely connected to 
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being done at the Special Centre, Nairobi, is in progress. In others 
the change-over to English as a medium is made during the primary- 
junior secondary course. : 

The first examination in English in the African system is the 
Primary Leaving Examination, which will eventually disappear. The 
next is the Junior Secondary Final Examination, which is common to 
Africans and Asians, and thereafter both groups take Cambridge 
School and Higher School Certificates. , 

There is also a technical school system, with the Kampala Techni- 
cal Institute at its head, which has related, though different and even 
less fully appreciated, language problems. There are in current pro- 
duction four kinds of teachers of English: 

(i) Primary (who come from one of the denominational teacher 
training colleges); 

(ii) Junior secondary (who come mainly from Kyambogo 
government teacher training college, but girls are trained 
in small numbers at Buloba and Namagunga, and Brothers of 
Christian Instruction at Kisubi); 

(iii) Makerere Diplomates (who come from the Makerere College 

two-year course); and 

(iv) Graduates (who take the Makerere College Postgraduate 

Diploma of Education). 

Group one teach only in primary schools, but have the prospect 
of being up-graded to group two. Group two teach only in junior 
secondary schools but may be up-graded to the status of group three. 
Group three teach in junior secondary schools, senior secondary 
schools, or training colleges, but this course will shortly be discon- 
tinued. Recruitment has been from Higher School Certificate passes 
or failures. Whether people after Higher School Certificate will, in 
future, teach only at junior secondary level or whether they will 
continue to be trained for stop-gap work in senior secondary schools 
is undecided. 

The too frequently abused African primary teacher has a plateful 
of problems. He enters a training college after failing to get a place 
in a senior secondary school. He emerges with a low salary and status 
and, normally, adds to his resources by at least subsistence farming. 
He is lucky if he has space or time for preparation or marking. He 
may well have to contend with any or all of the following difficulties 
in his classroom: lack of a cupboard, six-seater forms of unsuitable 
size, lack of windows and doors, and absence of pin-up space. 
Neither he nor his pupils have access to pictures, magazines, OF 
books, He cannot speak English well, but is required to use an oral 


È 


`, 
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method. He has been trained to use one set of books (The New 
English Course for East Africa) by a tutor who is a ifhe ora 
any sort of course in teaching English as a foreign language or any 
solid experience of teaching English in a primary school. In circum- 
stances like this, it is not surprising that the average teacher ap- 
proaches his task without much zeal, and it is greatly to the credit of 
the general body of teachers that enough English gets taught some- 
how for a fair proportion of children to scramble through the 
examination to the next stage. 
_Those who visit the primary 
district or mission supervisory 


teacher in his school are either 
staff, Both can recognize good 
language-teaching when they see it, but, being themselves untrained 
in second language teaching and usually inexperienced in teaching in 


primary schools, they seldom succeed in turning poor teachers into 
good ones. There are, naturally enough, a number of respects in 
which primary teachers fall below what one would wish to see. The 
least forgivable, perhaps, is in very frequently not being present in the 
classroom. Rain, for example, stops work in Uganda—as well as 
play. Then there is such general absence of remedial speech-work in 
training colleges and such a low standard of speech in schools that 
hardly any primary teacher is a satisfactory model for his pupils to 
imitate. Nor, of course, can he hear and correct mistakes. 

It seems to be easier in Africa to be negative instead of positive. 
As a result ‘Use an oral-ostensive approach’ appears to be inter- 
preted as ‘Never translate anything’ and ‘Ignore meaning!’ This is 
especially true of what is read. Children read aloud quite obviously 


without understanding. ; 
suade teachers to stop talking 


It is also extremely difficult to per 4 
and organize practice for the class. Objects and pictures are seldom 
re than one sentence at a time. For example, 


used to produce mo 
a sequence of sentences like this is typical: 
Teacher: Come here, Mukasa. Take three leaves. Hold them up- 
O.K. Now, how many leaves have you? 


Mukasa: I have three leaves. 
Teacher: Good. Go back to your place. Now, who will come next. 
Yes, Kasedde. You come. Come here and stand in front 
of the class. Take six leaves. Now, how many leaves has 


Kasedde? i 
A Pupil: Kasedde has six leaves. f 
Within the same space of time, if the teacher arranged six boys and 
ad two others to ask the questions, 
hi 


girls in a line facing the class and had ty 
uld be said instead of two, & 


a dozen pupil sentences CO 
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be said one after the other so that the pattern could be heard and 
learnt. 

The present picture is not bright but ten years ago the situation was 
much worse and there are signs of improvement ahead. There is not, 
and never has been, any lack of goodwill, but the shortage of money 
and expert knowledge is formidable. Training colleges have, in recent 
years, run numerous refresher courses, which are always well 
attended and popular. At least one college is, this year, adding 
follow-up work for the teachers trained and refreshed there, and if 
this spreads the courses will become very much more effective. 

The once desperate shortage of books and materials is being 
remedied and boards of management now have the guidance of a 
realistic list of desiderata and have to show a much more generous 
expenditure than formerly. 

_ A schools broadcasting officer has recently been appointed. It 
is hoped to use the radio to teach English at primary level, and at the 


same time to provide examples of good teaching which the primary , 


teacher may take up. 


The junior secondary teacher in the African schools has numerous ~ 


advantages over his primary colleague. He starts with Cambridge 
School Certificate and trains in an institution large enough to be 
reasonably staffed and able to do some follow-up work. There are, 
at this level, signs of a slow but general raising of standards, in spite 
of the expansion in numbers that is taking place. As English.is the 
medium at this stage, the pupil's knowledge increases rapidly, if 
somewhat inaccurately. The standard of reading and writing is not 
bad, but classes appear depressingly passive, partly at least because 
their productive command of spoken English remains poor. Another 
main problem until very recently was the lack of textbooks in other 
subjects than English written in a language which the pupils could 
understand. This, however, is being energetically tackled and books 
have recently been published on history, geography and mathe- 
matics, and another on science will be out in the near future. 

There is a wealth of supplementary readers in English and they are 
beginning to trickle into the schools, but the habit of reading for 
enjoyment is little developed. Language drills and exercises are per- 
formed, where the teachers are good, with conscientious briskness, 
but the reward in terms of access to the world of imagination, which 
ab a this point begin to be within the pupils’ grasp, is not always 
reached. > 


Some teachers of English in senior secondary schools are Makerere 


Diplomates, of whom it may be said that they often make good Å 
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teachers of other subjects but only a fe i i i 
ongan, or Sameer for en without which cae reals of 
| Sacre become a dull grind. Others have London General ised 
| bal eae at Makerere. These are more at home teaching English, 
| Had eir course has been mainly literary and, even so, they have been 
| the to view with consternation the prospect of teaching a book 

peek ta pot done’ during their course. We have not yet had an 

oy h an honours degree in English enter teaching through 

: be main burden of the English teaching at this level is still carried 

y European staff who have hardly ever had any specific training in 
teaching English as a foreign language. They learn the hard way, the 


literary man forced to face problems by his classes’ blank incompre- 


hension, the modern languages specialist forced into wide reading to 


find areas of adequate practice for his pupils. 
In most schools the staff tend to feel that the pupils do not know 


enough language to understand literature and teaching concentrates 
on grammar, as though that were the whole of language. Such lessons, 
apart from their tedium, suffer because of unreality. In fact, I suspect, 
more and better Janguage-teaching goes on in other subjects when 
something real is being discussed, when there is a genuine desire to 
communicate, and when neither pupil nor teacher is over-conscious 
of the medium. Teachers would probably teach language better by 


concentrating on the meaning of reading material at a suitable level. 
might result in 


More reading periods and fewer language periods 
| better language-teaching. The increased practice in reading might even 
improve the pupils to the point where a few brave teachers would 
dare to use the third year for wide reading and spend only one year 
on the School Certificate prescribed books, thus embarking not only 
on Englishteaching but also on education. 
There is a great need for expansion of secondary education and a 
| great shortage of staff. I left to the Americans to remedy 
this. There are 150 America: t Makerere College. 
That this will bring new pro has also brought 
new hope. 

In the Asian secondary schools the pro 
practically all the English teaching is in t 
tend, as a result of their training in India, 
respect for the virtues of cut-and-dried grammar te 
works of Keats and Shelley. 

At university level the stress is largely on se 
English Department makes noble efforts to impr 


t has been 
n teachers training @ 
blems is obvious, but it 


blems are different. Here 
he hands of Asians who 
to have an exaggerated 
aching and the 


t texts, though the 
ove the students in 
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both the receptive and productive language skills. Phonetics and 
linguistics and comparative studies—indeed any study of African 
languages—are regarded, most regrettably, as non-essentials 
throughout Makerere College. 

Experimental work on the problems of changing over from an 
African language to English as the medium of instruction has been 
stimulated at the Institute of Education, Makerere, by a grant from 
the Nuffield Foundation, which pays for a research worker, whose 
efforts are supplemented by other members of the staff. After four 
years of what has often appeared to be rather tentative probing of the 
complexities of the problem, we have suddenly reached the exciting 
point at which what may be the pattern of an answer has emerged. 
The central project has aroused a good deal of interest in training 
colleges in East Africa and a number of ideas have been taken up and 
are being used. For two or three years training college or district 
staff here and there have generously given their time to supervising 
teachers using our material but, even more significant, is the fact that 
in 1960, for the first time, a small piece of research was carried out 
for us at St Skolastica’s Teacher Training College at Kinyamasika. 
This is continuing, and in the last month two more training colleges 
have volunteered for different investigations. : 

We attach great importance not only to the value of the experi- 
ments in adapting linguistic theory to local classrooms, but also to 
their value in stimulating thought and discussion and vitalizing the 
educational system. 

In Uganda at present and in the foreseeable future the demand for 
English is insatiable. It is wanted as a lingua franca, as a commercial, 
professional, and political medium, as a means of getting further 
education at universities and technical colleges here and overseas, aS 
a means of reading books, magazines and newspapers and under- 
standing the local and other broadcasting stations, and for hundreds 
of other purposes. In the last decade opportunities to learn it have 
increased owing to the efforts of a small number of devoted mis- 
sionaries and administrators, but the increase is nothing like enough 
to satisfy the hunger or, indeed, to do much more than whet the 
appetite. The need is for more and better trained staff so that the 
rapidly increasing body of knowledge in America and the Common- 
wealth about how language works, what it consists of and how to 
teach it, can be applied intelligently to the needs of Uganda. __ 

My pipe-dream is of a local language centre, where African 
languages and cultures would be studied and taught, where experi- 
mental English testing and teaching would be organized, where 
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courses would be run for teacher trainers, for supervisory staff, for 
students going abroad on scholarships and for translators, where 
teachers in schools could come for mid-service training and to 
themselves with work done elsewhere, and where materials 
and supervisors trained for the expansion of 
dults—men, and even more necessarily, women. 
There is need, in short, for a place where all the information about 
the local language situation is available and where continuous study 

f the multifarious problems involved can take 


of the most urgent o. 
place on a scale more nearly commensurate with their complexity 


and urgency. 


acquaint 
could be prepared 
English teaching to a 


Initial Clusters and the Spanish-Speaking Learner 
D. R. POWELL 


English at the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 


(Mr Powell teaches 
versity of Ti ucumdn, Argentina) 


National Uni 


ose to examine the initial clusters of 
the teacher whose pupils’ mother 


tongue is Spanish. My suggestions are not intended for teachers 
aiming at a high degree of accuracy, but rather for those whose 
upils’ aim is to become ‘internationally intelligible . The pupils I 
have chiefly in mind are adult learners (including older adolescents) 
attending general language courses at various types of state and 


i institutions. 

gy ne 8 list includes the fift -one consonant combinations 
which occur in initial position in English.? Each cluster is illustrated 
by an English word and, wherever possible, by a Spanish word 
involving the use of a similar sequence 1n initial position. 


1See ‘Initial Clusters’ by L- A. Hill, en sitet 
ill li . He does not inclu e the combination Ij= 
Mr E s mre Examples of its use are found in: lure, leucopathy, 


2) (see article referre x 
A E be used instead of this cluster. 


In the present article I prop 
English! from the standpoint 0 
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= fj ta) 
l1- pt plan (plan) 26 — fj Juse ( fies 
2- n price (precio) 27 - vj view veda) 
3- pj pupil (piular) 28 — @r through 7 
4- bl block (bloque) 29 — @w thwart (sueco) 


5- br brave (bravo) 30 — 0j?  thews (ciudad)? 
6- bj beauty (biombo) 31 - sp spend PER ae 
7-—tr train (tren) 32 — spl splendid wena 
8 -tw twelve (tuerca) 33 — spr spring oe 
9- tj tune (tierno) 34 - spj spume ted 
10-dr drama (drama) 35 - st stay pisne 
ll-dw dwell (duele) 36 — str stray ities 
12-dj dues (diurno) 37 = stj stupid ae 
13-kl clear (claro) 38 - sk scold _ a 
14-kr crime (crimen) 39 — skl sclerosis n 
15 — kw quest (cuesta) 40 — skr scrub Dette 
16-kj cure (quiosco) 41 - skw, squint pace 
17- gl globe (globo) 42 -skj skew SIEA 
18 - gr grace (gracia) 43 — sm small ie 
19 - gw Gwen (guante) 44 — sn snail poe 
20 - gj? gules (guión) 45 - sl slide ae 
21 -mj muse (miura) 46 — sf sphinx R 
22 - n) knew (niego) 47 -— sy? — svelte 
23 -lj lurid (liúdo) 48 -sw swell (suelo) 
24 -fl flute (flauta) 49 — fj suit (sete) 
25- fr- fresh (fresco) 50 - sr shrine ante 
51 — hj hue 


. j rare ed 

A language course in which matters of pronunciation a on a 

systematically would deal with single consonants before ig a o 
sequences of consonants. Thus, the Spanish-speaking lear 


1Bold type shows sounds; italics show spellings. ; din 

*Included for the sake of completeness. As it is extremely unlikely m ae ith 
students will ever have occasion to use the few English words which beg 
these clusters, I shall Not refer to them again. p 

3 Most people use a bilabial sound in words spelt with v in Spanish. 2 Sen ae 
the word viuda is used as an example of vj, it must be made clear tha 
member of the cluster is a voiced labiodental fricative consonant. 

‘As pronounced in Castile and other parts of Spain. , f foreign 

5For a description of English consonants from the point of view Ww Heffer 
learners generally, see An Outline of English Phonetics by Daniel Jone ie Sons), 
& Sons), or English Pronunciation by Peter A. D. MacCarthy (W. Heffer | ción del 
A useful book for those whose mother tongue is Spanish is La Pronuncia fon of 
Idioma Inglés by William F. Stirling (Allen & Unwin). For a fuller e ag 
Spanish consonant sounds see The Pronunciation of Spanish by William F. 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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English who is read 
\ ly to tackle clust i 
all practical purposes, English m, n See been fold that for 
in huevo), j (the initial sound in hierroy and a Le amie 
n ae Spanish equivalents (except that s op arien oe hes 
7 FA ype rae than in Spanish). As the nature Bruise: ae 
eae when they are combined to form clusters a pee x 
p rei e same combinations exist in Spanish, sequence J Pn 
; j, sw and sj do not require special treatment. aanp 
Likewise, he will have been taught: l 
(i) to use an aspirated variet, 3 
D y of p, t and ki i 
brite (the Spanish equivalents bens berir onen 
ii) to use a bilabial plosive b in all co i 
i ntexts. i 
ng of a sentence or following a pause, and t e F 
panish speakers use a bilabial fricative sound—phonetic s RUT 
(iii) to use an alveolar variety of t and d (as anae in 
corresponding Spanish sounds, which are dental); si 
(iv) to use a plosive g in all positi ; 
positions. (Except at the beginni 
a sentence and after a pause, or following n, Spanish E i 
corresponding fricative sound—phonetic symbol y); Hii 
(v) to makea clear distinction between bilabial b and labiodental v; 
Jate the voiceless fricative @ of thick i : 
late thick imi 
manner as the initial consonant of the words deo sf pen m 
ronounced in Castile and other parts of Spain, but bearing in mind 
d is interdental, whereas the corresponding 


that the Spanish soun 
tal and said with weaker breath force; 


English variety is den 
te f (in some South American countries, particu- 


d Uruguay, by comparison with the corresponding 
ich is the usual pronunciation of ll in llama and 


ntries); 


(vi) to articu 


1For brief definitions of th 
icti (11th Edition), 


the Internationa’ 
Daniel Jones and Ivar Dahl. (Both bookle 
the International Phonetic Association, 
College, London.) 

2In the case of nj it is advisable (p 
of pupils) to point out the difference bi 
palatal consonant represented in ordi 

difference between the sequence Ij (as 


symbol, p). , 
Similarly, it is advisable to point out the 
d the voiced palatal consonant sound of // (phonetic symbol£) in 


jn liana) ani 
llana. 


articularly when working with lar, 

i ‘ge grou) 
etween this cluster and the Spanish Salce 
inary spelling by the letter ñ (phonetic 


i 
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(viii) to articulate the glottal h and distinguish it from the velar x 
of Spanish (the initial sound in jaula); 

(ix) to articulate the English fricative r (special symbol 4) as in 
road, by placing the tip of the tongue close to the back part of the 
teeth-ridge. Spanish has a rolled variety made by several taps of the 
tip of the tongue against the teeth-ridge, and a flapped variety (special 
symbol [) made by a single tap. 

All these remarks—in some cases slightly modified—apply to the 
Various consonants when they are found in initial clusters. Therefore, 
provided the above considerations are duly observed, sequences 

pl, pj,? bl, bj, tw, tj, dw, dj, kl, kw, kj,? gl, gw, vj and 6w 
should cause no additional difficulty to the pupil. But this does not 
mean that most of them will not require a considerable amount of 
practice before the pupils can use them correctly without hesitation. 

Spanish-speaking pupils generally find considerable difficulty in 

trying to articulate English fricative r, particularly in clusters: pr, br, 
tr, dr, kr, gr, fr, Ər, and fr. 
_ Fortunately the use of a flapped (single tap) variety does not affect 
intelligibility.2 In fact, in the Sequence @r it seems quite natural to 
use a flapped r. Nevertheless, with the rest of these clusters (excepting 
tr and dr, which are dealt with below) it seems advisable to teach the 
pupils to use the fricative sound. This may be done by instructing 
them to place their tongue in position for the fricative r before releas- 
ing the stop (if the consonant which precedes is a plosive), or 
during the production of a longer sound than usual, if the preceding 
consonant is f. 

Jr is generally a troublesome cluster. From the position for f the 
student must be told to run the tip of his tongue back without allow- 
ing it to touch the roof of the mouth. 


*Although the aspiration of P, t and k is less marked when immediately 
followed by other consonants, and even less when preceded by s, I think it is 
generally advisable to insist that they should be vigorously articulated, with a 
firm closure of the corresponding organs and considerable breath force. This is 
Particularly important in the case of P as, owing to the devoiced nature of English b 
in certain positions, confusion is liable to arise. An insufficiently aspirated p in 
plank might sound like blank (blank) to an English ear. Care must be taken, 
however, not to encourage the production of a full h or of a vowel sound between 
the two members of the cluster, 

If the aspiration of these plosives is sufficiently stressed the devoicing of |, r, 
w and j need not be specially dealt with. 


*Daniel Jones says (in An Outline i i hat forei 
of English Phonetics, para. 768) that foreign 
learners who are unable to pronounce a Satisfactory fricative r may use the rolled 
or flapped variety. 


. must continually remi 
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For tr (including str) and dr (which are sometimes classed as 
affricate consonants together with tf and d3), a retracted variety of 
t and d is used. It is obtained by placing the tip of the tongue against 
the back part of the teeth-ridge. From this position the tip of the 
tongue is removed rather slowly for r, which, in turn, is heard with 
more friction than is the case with the usual English r. 

Initial clusters formed with s plus one or two consonants (see 
numbers 31 to 47 of list above) are entirely foreign to Spanish and, 
consequently, cause considerable trouble to most students. However, 
if given the right sort of treatment, the difficulty is soon overcome. 
The tendency of Spanish students is to prefix a vowel sound to the 
cluster, as that is what they do in their own tongue: English study is 
estudio in Spanish; scale—escala; Slav—eslavo; Spanish—espaiiol, 
etc. Probably the best way to learn these clusters is to begin by making 
a long s, as suggested by Mr Hill and others, and then reducing the 
length of the sound by degrees. Incidentally, this method helps in the 
production of a stronger s than the one normally used by the student 
in his mother tongue, and at the same time looks after two other 
things: (a) the tendency of some speakers to voice s when it precedes 
a voiced sound, as some people do in Spanish; and (b) the devoicing 
of m, nand | in sm, sn and sl. 

Finally hj. As pointed out by Mr Hill in his article, this sequence 
is replaced by ¢ (the voiceless palatal fricative sound corresponding 
to the voiced j) in the speech of many English people. Those who use 
the cluster make a h with a certain amount of oral friction. The stu- 
dent who has learned to produce the English glottal h will have to 
be told that although it is advisable to use a variety with some oral 
friction, he must avoid trying to replace the correct sound by the 
Spanish velar fricative x. , 

Once the pupils are aware of the differences and are able to make 
the correct sounds, the various clusters should be practised carefully 
and slowly, at first in isolated words. During these drills the teacher 
nd his pupils of the main differences between 
d combinations of sounds and the ones the 
i omed to making in their own tongue. It is sometimes 
pupil: iepen pupils say the clusters in both English and Spanish 
words. Words with the same or similar spellings in both languages 
(such as drama—drama; fresco—fresh; globo—globe) are particularly 
helpful for these comparisons. In order to impress the differences it 
is also a good plan for the teacher to say the Spanish word with an 

1Jt is unnecessary to offer lists of words for practice here. Teachers can make 


up their own lists with very little effort. 


the English sounds an 
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English pronunciation and vice versa (e.g., to pronounce crime with 
a flapped r and crimen with’a fricative r, and so on). 

The next stage is to get the pupils to use the correct sounds in short 
sentences and phrases. This is particularly necessary in the case of 
clusters in which b, d, g, and v are the first elements. 

As pointed out above, in Spanish the b of an initial cluster is pro- 
nounced b at the beginning of a sentence or after a pause, and when 
preceded by n (which is then pronounced m). In all other contexts b 
is pronounced ß. It is therefore necessary to drill the pupils until they 
are able to use b unconsciously in all positions. 

Usage varies as regards the pronunciation of Spanish v. Some 
people use a bilabial plosive variety initially and after n; others use 
the plosive variety when preceded by n, and the fricative one in 
initial position. But, in any case, few people use the labio-dental 
variety, so that pupils must be drilled in the use of this consonant 
(i.e., labio-dental v) in all positions. 

At the beginning of a sentence or following a pause, as well as 
when preceded by or /, d is pronounced d. In all other cases it is 
pronounced 6. In English d must be used in all positions. 

Except at the beginning of a sentence and following a pause, or 
when preceded by n (which is then pronounced n), g is pronounced y 
(the voiced equivalent of x) and not g in Spanish. The student of 
English must therefore be drilled until he is able to use g in all posi- 
tions without hesitation. 

The following examples illustrate the points made in the preceding 
paragraphs, and at the same time indicate the sort of exercises the 
teacher should prepare for his pupils. 
bl Take the black one 'teik 8a blæk wan not 'teik da Blæk 

want 
br Give me a brush ‘giv mi ə braf not ‘giv mia Braf 
bj Aren’t they beautiful! ‘a:nt ðei`bjuztiful not ‘aint dei ~Bjuztiful 
dr Lets havea drink ‘lets hev ə drink not ‘lets hæv ə drink 
‘dw Look at the dwarf ‘luk at da .dwo:f nòt ‘luk at da dwarf 
dj I’m doing my duty aim'duin mai dju:ti not aim'duin mai 


OSjurti 
gl Show me your glass ‘Jou mi jo: gla:s not ‘fou mi jə: ,ylazs 
gr He was a great man hi wəz ə 'greit not hi wez ə yreit 
„mæn * „mæn 
gw I’m waiting for Gwen aim'weitin fə gwen not aim'weiti fə 


ywen 
im,bju: əv Sis 


+ 


vj In view of this... — in,vju: av dis no 
1Presuming all other sounds are pronounced correctly. 


‘Being Silly’ iði 


The final stage is to watch the pupils’ performance in actual speech 
and remind them about these points as soon as they begin to fall back 
into their old speech habits. In most cases revision exercises will prove 
necessary from time to time. p 


‘Being Silly’ 
L. A. HILL 


g silly’, and ‘He is being friendly’, but not 
* He is being right’ or *‘He is being angry’. ‘He is being clever’ 
suggests a deliberate attempt, which the speaker objects to. 

It is usually claimed that am|are[is + -ING Form is used with the 
verb be when we wish to emphasize the temporariness of the state. 
‘He is being silly’, ‘He is being friendly’, and “He is being clever’ 
all fit this definition very well (contrast ‘He is silly’, “He is friendly’, 
and ‘He is clever’). But why can we then not say *‘ He is being right’ 
and *‘He is being angry’, where the states are also temporary ? 

-ING Form can be used with BE+ 


I suggest that the am|are|is + Fos r 
Adjective only when the latter is an adjective which sometimes shows 


a temporary state and sometimes a permanent one. Nobody is 
permanently right or angry; therefore there is no need to use 
amļareļis+ -ING Form to show temporary rightness or anger; 
therefore we do not use this tense with these adjectives. On the other 
hand, we can be permanently silly, friendly (in character) or clever; 
or temporarily one of these things. A choice of tense is therefore 


necessary here. 


We can say ‘He is bein 


News 


1. The British Council has established an English-Teaching Information Centre 
(directed by Mr G. E. Perren) at State House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Its function will be to act as a clearing-house on all aspects of teaching English 
as a second or foreign language. It will aid teachers, trainers of teachers, 
research workers, and administrators. At present its resources include an 
increasingly comprehensive library of published material covering all aspects of 
teaching English, and allied studies. The library is open from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday to Friday. In addition, archives of unpublished materials, including 
reports and records from all parts of the world, are being developed, and these 
will in due course provide comprehensive data about English-teaching in all 
countries where it is not the mother-tongue. It is intended also, to maintain a 
register of current research and investigations into English-teaching problems 
which will enable ETIC to put individuals and institutions with common interests 
in touch with one another. Finally, three publications for a limited readership 
will be produced: (a) English-Teaching Abstracts—a quarterly review of articles 
and papers relevant to English teaching, selected from a wide range of periodicals; 
(b) English-Teaching Bibliography—a select bibliography, covering the whole 
field and related subjects sectionally, which will be kept up to date by regular 
supplements; (c) English-Teaching News—a quarterly bulletin of news about 
research, experimental projects, and recent developments in teaching English 
overseas. 

__ These new publications will provide specialized bibliographical and research 
information; in no way will they aim to replace or duplicate the established 
journal English Language Teaching, which covers a much wider and more 
general field and draws its contributions from all parts of the world. 


2. The second Anglo-American Conference on English Teaching Abroad, convened 
by the British Council at Cambridge from 26 to 30 June 1961, was attended by 
representatives of American government agencies—U SIA, ICA and the Peace 
Corps—as well as by a number of academics from the United States. From the 
British side, the university disciplines of education, linguistics, and English were 
represented, as well as the Colonial Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
the Ministry of Education, the B BC, and the British Council. There were observers 
from France and the Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. In all, 43 
es ereneS members brought their individual opinions to bear on a variety of 
‘opics. 

The conference first surveyed past and present work in developing English 
teaching abroad by official agencies and voluntary aid, and attempted to clarify 
the future pattern of work overseas—more especially in the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa. Problems of training teachers and teacher-trainers, the use of 
new techniques, the special needs of adult learners, and the need for full evaluation 
of the particular educational needs of different countries were then considered. 

In its report, the conference reaffirmed certain propositions: that the teaching 
of English overseas should be within the total linguistic and educational require- 
ments for the economic, social, and human development of the host country, 
leading to the objective of self-sufficiency; that Anglo-American aid should be 
planned with the active participation of the host country. The need to bring 
together the disciplines of education, psychology, and linguistics to aid classroom 
teaching was stressed. More properly conducted field and classroom experiments 
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were considered essential before deciding on the place and value of newer tech- 
niques, such as radio, television, and programmed learning. Continuous inter- 
change of information about what is being done has become urgently necessary. 

Recommendations for action were made under six heads: ` 
(i) Increased long-term provision for training and research in Britain and the 


United States; 
(ii) Development of national and regional centres for research, information, and 


experiment; 

(iii) Establishment of a working party to design machinery for continuous 
international co-operation between resource countries; 

(iv) Enlightenment of educational administrators about new techniques of 


language teaching; 
(v) Exchange of British and American personnel concerned with language 


teaching; 
(vi) The need for frequent international and regional conferences to concert major 
strategy and co-ordinate field work and to consider new technical aids. 

Two expert working parties met during the conference, on Linguistic Implica- 
tions of Teaching English Overseas and on Preparatory and Remedial English for 
Overseas Students in Britain and the United States—under the chairmanship of 
Professors Freeman Twaddell and Robert Lado. Their reports, attached to the 
main conference report, delimit precise problems and make detailed suggestions 
for their solution. 

An interesting and stimulating overall view of the conference is given in an 
appendix written by Professor I. A. Richards, which, stressing the size of the 
tasks, the multiplicity of present approaches, and the swift development of new 
resources, shows clearly the need for greater co-ordination and application of all 
the varied forces at work. 

One is left with the impression that this conference, for all its range and 
complexity of interests, made a genuine attempt to put language and linguistics into 
a world-wide educational context. Few points of view did not acquire at least a 
hearing: most achieved a serious mention in its very wide-ranging report. 
(Copies of the conference report are available on application to Education 
Division, The British Council, State House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1.) 


Correspondence 


i ites from Singapore: In E.L.T., XV, 3, p. 131, Dr Wood 
p a F HORO tS explanation of the extension of meaning of the word 
mill. He has stated that the word was originally applied to manufacturing pro- 
cesses which included grinding. But is it not possible that the idea of water-power 
and, later, of steam-power was equally important? Most of the manufacturing 
processes mentioned pre-date the use of electrical power, and the factories were 
usually located on rivers. The word factory is more frequently used today for 
industries of a more modern development, in which water-power does not neces- 
i i rtant part. 
e P pom The main point of my answer was that, though the term mill 
appears to have been applied originally toa building in which grinding of some 
sort took place, it now has a wider application, that this extension of meaning 
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began quite early, and that with the development of modern industry over the last 
hundred-odd years, and the disappearance of the local flour mill, the non- 
grinding type of mill has become more frequent than that where grinding is 
carried on. I did not suggest a reason for this extension of meaning. That given 
by Mr Childs may be the correct one. 

As to the distinction between a mill and a factory, I am doubtful whether it has 
anything to do with the original use or non-use of water-power. Would it not be 
true to say that in general a mill manufactures some kind of material, whereas a 
factory is a place where materials are made up into articles or commodities (e.g. 
a weaving mill, a paper mill, but: a clothing factory, a shoe factory, a cardboard- 
box factory, a jam factory, a cigarette factory, etc.)? It may be true that factory 
is, as Mr Child says, more frequently used today for industries of more modern 
development, but is not that because the kind of processes carried on in a factory, 
as defined above, either did not exist until recently (e.g. the canning of fruit or 
vegetables, or the manufacture of plastic goods), or were previously done either 
in the home (as jam-making) or in a small workshop by local craftsmen ?] 


2. Herr Gunther Holst writes from the Martin Luther University, Halle, concern- 
ing Answer 10, p. 186, Vol. XV, No. 4: There is a monograph dealing with have 
and do have in its various aspects in British and American English, entitled 
“Die Syntax der do—Umschreibung bei have, be, ought, und used (to), by Pro- 
fessor Gerhard Dietrich (publ. Georg Westermann, Braunschwei g, 1949, 172 pp.). 


3. Mr W. H. Fisher, Associate Editor of the New Schools Bulletin, 26 Regent 
Road, Chandlers Ford, Eastleigh, Hants, writes to say that he has a limited 
number of copies of the Critique by Dr Axel Wijk (Stockholm University) of 
Sir an Pitman’s Augmented Roman Alphabet. They are obtainable for 2s 6d 
post free, 


Question Box 


1. A Barcelona reader writes: ‘It is known that “since” is used with the Present 
Perfect Tense, with the exception of the structure “it is... since”, as in “It is a 
long time since I last saw you”. There seem, however, to be other cases when 
“since” is not used with the Present Perfect. Would you please comment on these 
sentences: 

*“He feels very shaky since he was ill” (D. Hicks, Foundations of English, 
Bk. 2, p. 26). 

«Spring arrived weeks early yesterday. London had its hottest February day— 
it was 65 degrees on the Air Ministry roof—since 1899.” (Daily Mail.) 


| 
| 
wi 


ee 
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Answer. The kind of difficulty here is one that teachers are always meeting, From 
a certain pattern of generally accepted usage, somebody—a grammarian or a text- 
book writer—makes up a ‘rule’, and the average teacher accepts it in good faith. 
From another pattern of usage, the grammarian discovers an ‘exception’ to the 
‘rule’. Later, other patterns of usage are found which fit neither rule nor excep- 
tion. From them, one can either conclude that the speaker or writer is making a 
‘mistake’, or that the rule-plus-exception is an over-simplification. 

It is six o’clock—I have been here since five is an example of a common usage 
pattern, and the statement that ‘since is used with the present perfect tense’ is 
true. But it is also true to say that since is used with other tenses, e.g. the past 
perfect. We may give students an instruction and tell them to use the present 
perfect tense with since in a certain type of sentence, and, so long as the students 
confine themselves to that type of sentence, the instruction would be a reliable 
guide: it is only in that sense that one can make a valid rule associating since with 
the present perfect. As neither Mr Hicks nor the Daily Mail reporter, in the 
examples quoted by the questioner, is guilty of making a ‘mistake’, the ‘rule’ is 
therefore of limited validity. 

It might help the questioner to consider the word since as meaning from a 
point or period of time in the past until the time with which the speaker is primarily 
concerned, or until the speaker’s point of view. Thus, it is now six o’clock—that is 
my point of view—and I have been here since five; in other words, I have been 
here from that point in the past until my viewpoint. In the example Jt is a long 
time since I last saw you, as in ‘It is 13 years now since I first spoke to you’ (from 
a broadcast by King George VI), the speaker seems conscious of the specific action 
in past time when the event, i.e. the starting point of the period, occurred; and 
umably for that reason he uses the simple past tense. However, the present 
ble with the pattern Jr is (such-and-such a time) since... 
t of the period occurred at some indefinite or unspecified 
It is a long time since I’ve seen you or It’s along time 


presi 
perfect is also accepta! 
when the starting poin 
time in the pre-present; thus, 
since I’ve spoken to you. 

In the example London had its hottest day, yesterday, since 1899, the speaker's 
point of view is yesterday, and since indicates from a previous point a 899) until 
the speaker’s viewpoint (yesterday). The example He feels very shaky since he was 
ill is a little more difficult. The speaker begins with a viewpoint in present time, 


and says He feels, and then changes his viewpoint to pre-present time, and says 
s Ten int of time in the past till now. For that reason 


since he was ill, i.e. from that po s 
some speakers might find it more consistent to say He has felt (or has been feeling) 
by the way, that the doctor, questioning the 


ince he was ill. Notice, 
pera SMAI S a ak Have you felt (or have you been feeling) like this since you 
[R.A.C.] 


sick man, would as you be 
were ill? He would not say Do you feel... in this case. 
i i ; the exact meaning 

la der at Aix France, would like to know the € 
of bade in the following sentence from Chapter VII of David Copperfield: 
‘I see him [Traddles] now, going away in custody, despised by the congregation. 
i i by the police we mean that 

. When we say a person IS taken into custody c 

e and held by them. You may sometimes read in a newspaper that a 
on charged before a court of law is ‘remanded in custody’. This means that he 
pes t appearance before the court, but must 


i to go free until his nex r 
ot es is d under their charge. The sentence you quote 


ds of the police an 

i Sunday, laughed 
a paragraph that describes how Steerforth, one 
ee ae bis church service, and the beadle, thinking Traddles was the 


-en-Provence, 
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culprit, led him from his pew and escorted him out of the church in disgrace. So 
Dickens speaks of Traddles as though he is a wrong-doer who has been arrested 
by a policeman. The phrase ‘in custody’ cannot be exactly rendered by any other 
words, but an approximate translation would be ‘in captivity’ or ‘under guard’, 

[F.T.W.] 


3. A teacher of English in Madrid asks if we could expound the distinction 
between lunch and dinner. 

“In our staff room there are three schools of thought, and from the heat the 
subject always arouses I suspect that it is largely a social distinction. The three 
points of view are these: 

(a) Social difference. The working class says dinner at midday and supper in 
the evening, with possibly Sunday dinner at midday. The middle and upper 
classes say lunch, and dinner in the evening, whilst supper is an exceptional, 
light affair, either very late or very early. 

(b) Regional. In the south of England they say lunch at midday and dinner 
in the evening, whilst in the north they follow what in (a) is considered to be the 
proletarian usage. 

(c) The size of meal. The midday meal is called Zunch if it is smaller than the 
evening meal, which is then dinner, whilst it is called dinner if it is bigger than 
the evening meal, then called supper. 

Is it possible to reconcile the three?’ 


ANSWER. This is a complicated matter, not made easier by ‘modern’ additions to 
the gastronomical repertoire such as ‘brunch’, ‘snack lunch’, ‘light lunch’, 
‘evening meal’ and ‘light supper’, with ‘high tea’ and ‘afternoon tea’ added for 
good measure, 

Historically the three meals that mattered were breakfast, dinner and supper, 
the hours of which varied from age to age. Of these dinner was certainly and 
traditionally the biggest meal. Luncheon, colloquially, lunch, was originally a 
small meal (or snack) taken between two main meals. The necessity for this can be 
appreciated if it is remembered that dinner might not start until 3 p.m. Lunch, in 
this ‘stop-gap’ sense, is still used by school children who might take to school 
biscuits or chocolate to have ‘with the morning milk’—at about 11 a.m. From all 
this, therefore, two points clearly emerge, that dinner should be regarded as the 
main meal of the day and that lunch it is that makes confusion worse confounded. 
Here real or imagined social distinctions enter. In the spacious days of large 
houses, of lavish entertainment and plentiful domestics, dinner (still the largest 
meal of the day) was in the evening, and was marked by a considerable number of 
courses. Thus today, ceremonial dinners (or banquets) such as that of the Royal 
Academy may properly regard themselves as such. It can only be regarded as 
vestigial snobbery that makes households (with no resident domestics) and hotels 
‘grandiloquize’ soup, meat, and sweet or cheese into ‘dinner’. Such a meal is 
today frequently described by honest and unpretentious establishments, using a 
happily ‘neutral’ term, as an ‘evening meal’. In the context, then, of ‘splendid’ 
living, lunch was the middle of three meals, similar in many respects to dinner but 
of less ample proportions. 

For many people today the middle meal of the day, no matter what their class, 
is the main or biggest meal and should be called dinner. Some people (regionally) 
do so irrespective of social level, whilst others (also regionally) refine an otherwise 
un-refined meal with the name ‘lunch’. (Many firms increase their staffs’ wages 
by issuing ‘lunch vouchers’ which are not subject to income tax and may be 


| 
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exchanged at cafés and restaurants.) Some school authorities call the midday meal 
they provide ‘lunch’, others ‘dinner’, whilst administrators, examiners, and 
others who like to remain uncommitted choose the term ‘school meal’. 

Supper is the easiest of the three. All classes would probably agree that it is the 
last meal of the day. Generally it is at a later hour than an evening dinner. It 
takes the place of evening dinner when the main meal (wrongly called lunch) is in 
the middle of the day, and follows the hours set aside for ‘dinners’ in restaurants 
which advertise ‘after-theatre suppers’ or clubs which have a ‘supper licence’ and 
may, therefore, serve drinks later than the normal hours. 

Confusion is probably made worse by noting that some people who take sand- 
wiches to the office for their midday repast have their ‘dinner’ when they get 
home; that ‘in the north’ (geographical boundaries not determined) the fore- 
going kind of ‘dinner’, which is frequently washed down with cups of tea, eked 
out with bread and butter and followed by fruit and custard and/or cakes, is 
called ‘high tea’. 


All this goes to show what blessed confusion there is—what richness in 
diversity! [G. Barnard] 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF LANGUAGE TEACHING. F. L. Billows. 


Longmans, 1961. xi+259 pp. 15s. ent 
illows is an individual and an enthusiast. Enthusiasm and in ividuality 
ees page of this stimulating and vividly written book. The style is 
individual too, and if at times a figure of speech is eccentric ( The mind must be 
passed to and fro over the well-known landscape dressed in the disguise of a new 
language’, etc.—see p. 7), that (and a modest fifteen shillings) is a price we should 
gladly pay for an instrument forged by experience. For head E oy on 
language-teaching is an instrument in the language-teacher’s hands, an is one 


has ment with its vices. There is insufficient emphasis on the im- 

ortance of grading and far too little about grading; there is too little about 
5 ing lessons, syllabuses, and courses; a linguistic basis is conspicuously 
piety language-material itself there are some minor absurdities ( Iam 
drinking water’, etc.). There are digressions, too, and the book lacks an index— 
that device essential to the ‘re-searcher’, the thoughtful student who would like 


to brood over certain points again and compare what is said on a given topic in 


Waa Pre a Ae ee to make language-lessons interesting, and not to 
pu pD hi > oung learner’s fund of goodwill, this is one of the best books so far 
bined, andine with P. Gurrey’s The Teaching of English as a Foreign 
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Language. The author understands fully that as language-teachers we must, in 
choosing what to teach and how to teach it, work chiefly from the possibilities of 
the classroom. We must make use of the situations that crop up in the classroom 
and of whatever may prompt meaningful and natural speech, and work such 
speech in with our step-by-step grading of the earliest years of the language 
course. The model is given by the teacher (gramophone and tape courses apart), 
for another aim is to preclude mistakes. Repetition and variety are equally 
essential. 

A welcome note is struck by the author’s urging that co-operation between 
pupils should be strongly encouraged. He devotes a chapter to this aspect of 
language-learning, a chapter which spills over at times into what some would 
call irrelevance (‘The Christian and the Marxist . . . look forward to a perfected 
Society in the future, in which there will be true and complete co-operation, in 
which rivalry and the instinct for piling up private hoards of advantage—whether 
concrete or spiritual—will wither away’): but Mr Billows’s interests and sympa- 
thies are broader than his title (‘Techniques’) suggests, and he is no less readable 
and valuable for that. 

The book contains eleven chapters, of which several are on general matters 
such as ‘Situational Language Teaching’, ‘Language Through Speech’, and 

Co-operation in Language Learning’, and others on more specific subjects such 
as “Unsupervised Work’, ‘The Teaching of Functional Grammar’, ‘The Teach- 
ing of Composition’, ‘Reading and the Study of Prose Literature’, and ‘The 
Teaching of Poetry’. There is a useful chapter on visual aids. 

The reviewer is tempted to quote, for his own copy of this book has many 
underlinings of agreement, as well as some marginal question-marks. A few lucky 
dips, however, into Mr Billows’s store of practical wisdom is all that he has space 
for. ‘Teachers who give all the incidental orders, instruction, and explanation in 
the home language of the pupil, on the grounds that they may not be understood 
in the language being learnt, not only miss a great many opportunities of teaching 
useful expressions, without trouble or noticeable expenditure of time, but also 
help to build up an attitude that the language cannot be used for ordinary 
practical purposes’ (8). ‘Teachers impose unnecessary strain on their pupils by 
being impatient for everything they introduce into their lessons to be learnt at 
once, completely’ (8). ‘We should never attempt to speak about what is un- 
familiar until we are confident that the words we need have been exercised enough 
and have proved themselves reliable tools in the familiar spheres of the pupil’s 
situation’ (12). ‘Children in school are seldom able to suspend their interest in 
the subject-matter in favour of the language’ (55). ‘The textbook . . . brings into 
the classroom what is otherwise beyond it’ (57). ‘The textbook is a generalization 
which cannot meet the needs of every class’ (60-1). ‘No time should be lost in 
explanations of usage’ (64). ‘A description in one language of the phenomena of 
another needlessly magnifies and distorts the differences between the two lan- 
guages and the strangeness of the new one’ (156). ‘One danger of concentrating 
too exclusively on the linguistic view of a language may be that we see the diffi- 
culty of learning a particular structural pattern exclusively in the pattern itself, 
whereas the difficulty may be very much more in the pupil or his situation; for 
instance, in the remoteness of the ideas that are commonly associated with it, or 
the awkwardness of introducing it into the classroom situation at the moment 
when the book demands it’ (163). 

The Techniques of Language Teaching is not, however, a mere collection of 
“bright sayings’: it is a handbook on practice as well as on theory, and gets to 
grips with classroom opportunities and problems in detail. It should be read and 
thought over by every experienced and inexperienced foreign-language teacher 
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THE TEACHING OF STRUCTURAL WORDS AND SENTENCE 
PATTERNS. Stage Two. A. S. Hornby. Oxford University 
Press. 1961. liv-+162 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Stage One was reviewed in E.L.T., XV, 2. Stage Two is on the same lines, and 
carries forward the teaching of the basic sentence-structures of English at least 
another year. As Mr Hornby says, “The order in which the teaching items are 
arranged is unlikely to be identical with the order of these items in the textbooks 
that are used in schools,’ This is a book for teachers, and any competent teacher 
can use it either as a course in itself (if only a skeleton one) or to supplement and 
to some extent replace the textbook course prescribed or available. The teaching 
items need not necessarily be taken quite in the order in which Hornby gives them, 
but at least his order is a practicable one, and should not be departed from except 
by those who know exactly what they are doing. It is vital to grade the language- 
course carefully. 

The lay-out of this book is similar to that of its predecessor, the chapters (each 
devoted to the teaching of one or more grammatical features) being preceded by 
a block of summary substitution tables. There is a cumulative index to Stages 
One and Two. Stage Three is promised: we look forward to it. 

Pens and pencils are again very much in evidence, but the author declares that 
‘this should not mean that teachers should confine themselves to such a limited 
vocabulary’, and that language-learning will be dull if we deprive our pupils of 
‘anything interesting to talk, read, and write about’. He therefore recommends 
adding to the ‘content words’ used in the book other ‘content words’ related to 
the pupils’ environment. He might have added, related to the pupils’ interests too, 
for older beginners are in different ways and degrees interested also in the larger 
world outside their daily experience. | 

Although this is not a series of books about structural grading, it shows what 
structural grading is, and it helps to bring home the very important truth that in 
grading a course we need to work from the classroom situation. The author, an 
experienced teacher, has done this, and has produced detailed notes and language- 
material which will help any teacher in the presentation and practice of the 


i lish. ; : 
senao Pi necessary for pupils to stand up when answering? The effect is 
to slow down the oral work and to produce in some circumstances a certain 
amount of disturbance and even, over a long period, a measure of fatigue. Still 
less necessary is it to keep a pupil who has made a mistake in speech standing up, 
for the last thing a teacher should do is to dwell on error and bring into existence, 


during this kind of work at least, any degree of shame. 


W. C. Brown, and 
RM IN MODERN ENGLISH. D. W. Brown, own, 
m5. Bailey. Oxford University Press (New York and London). 


1958. ix-+-338 pp. 24s. 


in the Preface, is a book primarily intended for American 


> but it is such a generally sound volume, written so 
aaa A clleet value for money that it will have (and 
rtainly suitable for English classes in the 
and university first-year courses of any 
ge. But although it must be stressed 
he native English speaker (and 


This, as we are told 
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country where English is the native langua; 
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is very welcome on this count: we still have far too few reasonably modern 
English grammars so directed), it will also be attractive to the teacher and the 
advanced learner whose native language is not English, since it will give him a 
valuable insight into the problems of English that confront the native. 

The book’s approach is primarily Bloomfieldian, or rather, Friesian: it is thus 
modern in a way that many traditionalists will now allow themselves to describe 
as ‘sensibly modern’. The first chapter is called ‘Grammar in a New Key’, but it 
is an orthodox and rather staid ‘new key’ to a quite familiar building and no 
Le Corbusier creation with décor by Chomsky or even Trager and Smith. We 
are kept firmly to written English, and the authors thus avoid the embarrassment 
of offering phonemes to the native English-speaking student; they adapt the 
better-known structuralist concepts to the traditional framework of English 
grammar, sensibly enough, and keep a prudent eye on the requirements of the 
composition class. An excellent selection of ‘Review Questions and Exercises’ 
systematically accompanies the entire course. Thus, while the book is notably 
(and for the most part successfully) ambitious in its scope, it is more practical and 
realistic than most attempts in recent years to apply and popularize the findings 
of modern linguistics with the actual requirements of school and college students 
of English in view, The material is attractively presented, with a wealth of appro- 
Priate examples, and with the right amount of reinforcing cross-reference. The 
work shows every sign of careful planning, and cases of ‘forgetful authorship’ 
(as the New Yorker puts it) are commendably rare, though p. 249 has a mysterious 
reference back to an example in an earlier chapter which turns out to be some- 
thing we in fact only meet later. 

Ata time when it is difficult to meet the new and increasing demand for English 
grammars in our schools and training colleges, Form in Modern English deserves 
a warm welcome. It can make our students more interested in their own language, 
more aware of its difficulties, more adept in using it carefully and effectively, and 
(most valuably for an important section of them) better equipped to teach it. 


THE ENGLISH WE USE. R. A. Close. Longmans. 1961. x-}-221 Pp- 
6s. 


This is somewhat of a new venture in books for students of English as a foreign 
language at intermediate to advanced level. A collection of well-written passages 
accompanied by exercises and notes, it offers (to use the compiler’s words) 
‘plenty of practice in hearing, reading, speaking, and writing authentic, correct 
and connected English on subjects of interest to an intelligent mind’. All the 
Passages are taken from The Listener, a weekly periodical consisting largely of 
broadcasts made in the B.B.C.’s Home Service. The extracts are divided into three 
sections (General, Scientific, and Literary), and the authors include such well- 
known figures as Gilbert Murray, Bertrand Russell, J. B. Priestley, Walter 
de la Mare, and Dylan Thomas. There are forty-six passages altogether, varying 
in length from about 200 to about 900 words. The compiler has in mind ‘a range 
of students including senior secondary or high school pupils well grounded in the 
rudiments, undergraduate students, university students of other subjects requir- 
ing English as a medium, teachers of English as a medium, teachers of English 
needing to extend or revive their Proficiency in the language, and professional 
people wanting a confident command of English for their work’, i 

So far as the subject-matter of the book goes, it is doubtful whether there is 
enough variety to suit this very large body of intended users, even in a single 
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country. It is all excellent, but all rather serious. It is not everyone—especially 
among the generally youthful candidates for the Cambridge Lower and Pro- 
ficiency—who is interested in ‘J. S. Mill and Intellectual Liberty’, in ‘The Legacy 
of Samuel Butler’, or in ‘Homer and Virgil’. One misses, though not entirely, the 
lighter note. The compiler’s sympathies could have been more catholic and his 
net wider flung. 

But this perhaps is ungrateful. On the whole we should be glad of a book of 
this kind, because so much of the reading-matter offered to intermediate and 
advanced adult learners of English has been trivial and unworthy of close atten- 
tion, and at times indeed has been an insult to the intelligence of the student. We 
can at least be sure that the pieces this book contains are worth reading, and 
indeed re-reading, and often studying too. 

There is point in choosing passages from The Listener. ‘The English of the talks 
has been composed for speaking and for listening to, so as to sound like normal 
though careful speech... Yet... this style of English also conforms to the 
standards required for good writing, occupying as it does the broad zone in which 
spoken and written English coincide.” 

Teachers are meant to use the collection for a variety of purposes, beginning 
with comprehension of speech, and the compiler’s ten pages of notes on ‘The 
Method’ are to be commended for their soundness, systematic thoroughness, and 
clarity. The exercises are ample and relevant, and are grouped into stages on the 
lines of the notes. They consist mainly of questions chosen to aid understanding 
of the pieces, of vocabulary exercises, and of sentences which need completing, 


and do not include the unprofitable ‘conversion’ type. 
We hope that this anthology will find the intelligent u 


surely find it rewarding. 


GUIDE AND WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. H. V. King. 
‘Ann Arbor Publishers. 1961. 42 pp- (large quarto). 


r book more than a ‘workbook’, for it has only 
rked through, even though some of the grammar 
rrant numerous application exercises. It would 
d only to highly intelligent pupils, for those of 
derably more exercises before they could 
n such similar sentence structures as 
aking English’ (p. 21); furthermore, 


sers it deserves. They will 


This is a ‘new-style’ gramma! 
twenty-nine exercises to be wo 
is problematical enough to wal 
seem that the book is addresse ] 
average ability would require consi 
grasp, for example, the differences betwee 


“consider him a hero’ and ‘keep them spe: n : 7 
some of the explanations are too abstract for precise understanding, especially 


when not backed by examples. For instance: ‘the parts of speech are not com- 
pletely unrelated categories, all of equal rank, but rather that some classes, such as 
the connectives, are quite similar, while others have no similarity at all’. ; 
There are also some unfortunate features in this description of language; for 
instance, ‘grammatical relationship’ is often referred to but there seems to be no 
instance, g so that ‘modifying’ by 


dy the various types of relationships, so tl : 
je a to not differentiated from the so-called modifying’ of nouns by adjec- 


i ck of definition or explanation of, for instance, 
bisa raf ne ein oe is a constant grammatical relationship between 
TORA and the noun phrase that functions as its object’. One might 
conclude that this book would prove useful as a summary Or reference book for 

hose who had completed a simple study of the structures of English, but even 
then the abstract nature of some of the main ideas would cause difficulties; for 
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instance, ‘differences in potential for combining with other words constitute the 
basis for the English part-of-speech system’. 

It would be wrong to decide that this book could not help the learner of 
English as a foreign language without adequate practical experiment; neverthe- 
less doubts about its usefulness may be recorded. 


‘CATCH? and ‘CLUB’: magazines for beginners in English published 
nine times a year by Mary Glasgow and Baker Ltd., 140-2 Ken- 
sington Church Street, London, W.8. 6s. for nine issues. 


These magazines (more properly eight-page pamphlets) are attractively produced 
and printed in two colours. Both are written in ‘simplified’ English. Catch has in 
mind a younger age group, whilst Club clearly caters for readers in their early 
teens. The matter is varied and generally consists of reading material (often in the 
form of conversations), simple information about Britain, cartoons, crosswords, 
and competitions. If anything, more direct teaching or learning of the language is 
possible from Catch than Club, the latter providing stimulus and background for 
the pupil’s own work. In both cases the ‘setting’, very properly, is Britain. 

This supplementary language material, as it must be regarded, is much to be 
commended to teachers. Ideally, and in relatively well-off countries, pupils them- 
selves might be regular subscribers, but every school ought to have at least two 
copies of each—one as a source of inspiration for the teacher whose well of inven- 
tion has run dry, and another in the library or book corner. It would be irrelevant 
to criticize these magazines because ‘they are not structurally graded’ or ‘the 
vocabulary is not controlled’. Too often there is aridity and sterility in material 
for children. These publications are alive, real, and free of stupidity and patron- 
age. Here is English at work in an attractive setting. Teachers should buy these 
magazines, use them, be tolerant of any language inconsistencies and be thankful 
for the initiative that has produced them. 


GUIDED COMPOSITION FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH. 
G. Fleming and Fougasse. University of London Press. 1961. 32 pp., 
illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


In this little book there are seventeen pages of pictures, usually four to a page, 
making four illustrations for each story. Opposite the pictures are four questions 
for each story, the answers to which should make up the outline of the story; and 
vocabularies of from forty to about seventy-five words face the pictures. The 
stories deal with situations in a zoo, a bus, a hotel, an aeroplane, etc.; they pro- 


mote the saving grace of humour, but would be more suitable for adult classes and 
pupils in European schools than elsewhere. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS. L. R. H. Chap- 
man. Longmans. 1959. 87 pp., illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“The purpose of this book is to give pupils learning English as a foreign language 
some preliminary training . . . in the production and connection of sentences. It 
can be used in the first, second, or third year of learning English.’ So says the 
preface to the teacher, and the training that this book provides is sound and 
thorough; it also takes the pupil through a gradual course leading to the writing 
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of short paragraphs, short stories, and letters. Proper attention is given to the 
using of relatives, participles, and other structure-forming words, though often 
the amount of practice in using various structures and combinations of sentences 
that is provided for is insufficient. 

There are numerous short notes throughout for the teacher, and it is most satis- 
factory to read: ‘the commission of written errors should be prevented by all 
means; cure, after commission, is both hard to effect and a heavy burden on the 
teacher’. This book is strongly recommended; it should be a great help to both 
teacher and pupil, especially as it covers that part of a language learning course 
that should be given most careful attention, though it is often neglected. 


LINGUISTIC BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. Bertil Malmberg. Ibadan University Press. 
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All this is to say that Professor Malmberg, impressive as is the scope of his 
survey, seems to distinguish insufficiently between the learning of a foreign 
language and the learning of a second language. Notably in African countries, 
the accepted pattern of social progress demands a language other than the 
vernacular. This is not a question of minority cultures in the European sense: the 
majority culture is still in the making and is composed of all the minority ele- 
ments which, without a second language, could not intercommunicate. It has long 
been apparent that the chief differences between foreign-language learning and 
second-language learning are psychological and rest largely on the degree of 
motivation possessed by the learner. In some second language areas, especially in 
Africa, this is very high indeed. This brings one to the current claim of linguists 
to be consulted on language policy. They should, of course, be consulted, as 
Professor Malmberg says, like other experts; but it is doubtful whether their 
advice can be the ultimate arbiter of policy. They can advise about the habits of 
a language, but the habits of the learner in any given situation are the crux of the 
matter, so that the question is really an educational one, to which linguists can 
make a valuable contribution. 

To return to Professor Malmberg’s warnings about semantic barriers among 
speakers of the same language: it is probably true to say that recognition of these 
barriers is more common in second language countries simply because the growth 
of a society and a culture through the medium of, say, English, means that the 
terminology of that growth is subject to some scrutiny. Thus, in Nigeria it is 
clearly recognized that the connotations of democracy may not be precisely those 
of the word in Britain, any more than American concepts of democracy are those 
of the British, and Nigerians are conscious of contributing something fresh to the 
concept. 

It is all too common nowadays for both teachers and linguists in the overseas 
field to regard themselves as technicians. It is the more heartening, therefore, to 
find these pressing problems of communication discussed by one who is a 
humanist in the best European tradition. 


THE ENGLISH EXAMINATION. M. Palmer & G. G. White. Paper 
I, The Essay. 62 pp. Paper II, Language. 60 pp. Paper III, Litera- 
ture. 62 pp. 3s. 9d. each. (The Examination Technique Series, ed. 
A. J. West & J. Rose.) U.L.P. 1960, 


The editors of these booklets claim in their foreword that their‘... main aim in 
introducing this series of books to African students is to help them raise their 
Standard of answering in examinations, particularly those of the School Certificate 
and G.C.E. “O” level.’ 

_In Africa, as elsewhere, many school-children and their parents regard educa- 
tion and examination-passing as synonymous. No doubt it is defensible not only 
to recognize this situation but to accept it and attempt to cater for it. Most 
secondary teachers know that getting pupils through examinations requires a 
technique which teaches little of permanent value. Some mitigate the routine 
imposed by the examination syllabus with their own personal leaven of education. 
The writers of these booklets, by limiting their aims to existing ‘O’ level types 
of question, fall into all the traps open to those who have not thought out their 
educational objectives. Over-tabulation results from their desire to categorize 
Precisely: thus the division of Possible essay subjects into five types is laboured 
and adds to, rather than reduces, complexity. When they try to come to terms 
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ulate, together with a habit of exemplifying errors—a 
LV tuate them in the learner’s memory—leads to such 
definitions as these: “Redundancy. Redundancy is a form of verbosity which 
comes from using unnecessary words.’ ‘Ambiguity. Unintentionable ambi it 

is an unpardonable sin in all writing. An ambiguous sentence, in which the a : 
ing is not clear, might just as well not have been written.” “Clichés. A cliché is a 
overworked expression. Generally speaking, only experience will teach candidates 
what is a cliché and what is not. Meanwhile it is best to avoid any expression which 
is automatically supplied.’ *Platitudes. Finally, candidates are urged to present 
interesting thought in their essays. No amount of good writing will redeem a 


commonplace idea.’ 
The section on Grammatical Errors 


with Style, the urge to tab 
habit which tends to perpe! 


rests equally on the invalid assumption 


that people Jearn what to do from examples of what not to do. Here, as elsewhere, 
the authors shy from explanation where explanation is essential and give very 
strongly the impression that they do not know the answers to the questions that 


they inadvertently raise. For example: 
‘The following examples and comments should clarify the point: 


(a) If he were to succeed we should all be delighted. The verb in the main 
clause must be “should” (or “ would”), and not “ shall” (or “ will”), because 
would imply that his success was highly probable if not absolutely 


the latte: 
certain. The “were to” in the conditional clause makes the need for this form 
of the verb obvious.” 
Does it indeed? Again: 
“Students often have difficulty in understanding the tense of the verb “had 
had”. The difficulty arises because it is the pluperfect tense of the verb “to 
d with the aid of the auxiliary verb “ to have”. Thus the 


have” and this is forme! 

second “had” is the main part of the verb and the first “had” is the auxiliary 
verb. The whole verb is the equivalent of “had eaten” and the pluperfect tenses 
of the two verbs “had had” and “had eaten” are formed on exactly the same 


inciples.’ , 
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cannot be measured in terms of certificates and diplomas. Reading and good 
literature requires no justification.’ In Africa it does. One wonders just what is the 
meaning of ‘Although’ in the penultimate sentence. 

African schools, with their enormous social and national responsibilities, are 
avid for textbooks which attempt to meet any part of their needs. There is no 
place for books which reflect a classroom attitude which, though badly out of 
date, is unhappily not dead. Africa deserves better than this. 
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Editorial 


No fewer than three contributors to this number of English 
Language T caching are at pains to emphasize that teachers of English 
as a foreign language ought to be properly trained. The major 
problem in Ceylon, says Mr Allen, is that of training teachers of 
English in the primary school. Professor Patel is also concerned with 
the early years and says that in India the structurally graded syllabus 
has proved itself ‘an effective tool’ ‘in the hands of appropriately 
trained teachers’. ‘It is indeed a delightful sight’, he points out with 
enthusiasm, ‘to see a class buzzing with activity like a bee-hive as 
it gainfully learns by doing and speaking’. Professor Figueroa re- 
fers to the opposite extreme. ‘The teacher .. . often forgets that it is 
not good teaching, whether of a language or of anything else, to bore 
the children to tears.’ Language teaching ought to be meaningful, not 
‘a set of monkey-tricks’, and this was a point stressed in our last 


Editorial (XVI, 2). 
Professor Figueroa goes on to lay part of the blame for inadequate 
English lessons fairly and squarely on inadequate teacher training. 
«General training is not enough’, and, moreover, ‘teaching must be 
one of the few professions in which a man may g0 to the top with no 


further qualification than the one with which he entered—the degree 
ate certificate’. Furthermore, the 


plus the present one-year post-gradu t 

one post-graduate year ‘seems particularly inadequate for the teacher 
of English as a second language, especially in view of what we 
know about the weakness of the present English degree on the 


linguistic side’. ‘ aN 
How true this is, and also how rarely said. Language teaching is a 
highly skilled task, and not even initial competence can be won 
except through long theoretical and practical training. One-year 
training courses—generally over 1n eight months—are quite unsatis- 

ncluded in the degree 


factory. Either ‘Education’ must be i egt 
sont, as Figueroa suggests, OF the period of post-graduate training 
i of non-graduates) must be considerably 


the trainin, ; F 
(and _ of 8 ing practice and demonstrations 


are just as S 
m aT ipil t their language learning 

1 pupils at ther qa i 
Ai oe Foue (XVI, 4) we hope to publish ‘An English 
Language Survey in B. J. Carroll, ‘Notes on the 
Reena Passive’ by M. Beker, ‘Don’t Shoot the Editor’ by Geoffrey 
Broughton, ‘Sequence by H. Sopher, and The 
Language Laboratory’ by Pit Corder. An article by W. Friederich 
on English spelling rules will appear shortly. 


Language Teaching: Part of a General 
and Professional Problem 


JOHN J. FIGUEROA 
(Professor of Education, University College of the West Indies) 


The thought given to language teaching over the last fifty years 
has been penetrating and has led to an improvement in many aspects 
of the work. Although much of it has been in respect of modern 
foreign languages, nonetheless it throws light on the teaching of a 
mother tongue and on the teaching of classical languages. The whole 
concept of analysing the language properly before attempting to 
teach it, of selecting and grading the items to be taught, has made a 
real contribution. There has also been the work which has attempted 
to circumvent difficulties by studying the learner’s native tongue, SO 
as to see more clearly what parts of the foreign language he can most 
easily learn and what parts he will find most difficult. However, it 
appears to me that we are in danger of forgetting some important 
general matters concerning language teaching. 

My uneasiness in this direction has been reinforced by recent 
opportunities to observe the teaching of English as a second oF 
foreign language in many parts of English-speaking Africa, where I 
was fortunate enough to be on tour as a Carnegie fellow. I have also 
observed the teaching of other languages in England and the West 
Indies. I could best characterize what I have in mind by saying that 
we tend to forget that the teaching of a language is part of the whole 
business of teaching. The language teacher, even when he makes 
certain that his material is carefully selected, that it is carefully 
graded, that his students are given enough opportunity for drill, often 
forgets important, though general, matters about teaching. 

The teacher, for instance, often forgets that it is not good teaching, 
whether of a language or of anything else, to bore the children to 
tears. Again and again my notebooks ask, ‘Must school be so dull? 
The teacher often forgets that if he cannot generate a great deal of 
energy and interest on the part of his pupils, then all his analytical 
studies will count for nothing. It is as well to realize, however, tha 
the teacher works under great difficulties, because the learner S 
progress is impeded by many general assumptions about schooling 
which are likely to be missed by anyone who does not visit schoo! 
frequently and deal with parents and teachers often. One suc! 
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common assumption, of which reformers in method seem often to be 
unaware, is that there is no need for what the child does in school to 
make any sense to the child. School is apparently a place in which we 
make certain that given responses will always be forthcoming in the 
presence of given stimuli. Whether the child knows the significance 
of the response does not really matter! When the teacher raises in 
his hand a longish, thin, wooden object, the children immediately 
respond: ‘That is a pencil.’ But whether at any stage of the game a 
pencil has had any significance to them, or a statement about it any 
urgency, is a matter completely ignored by many language teachers. 
Of course, much in language is very nearly automatic, but always in 
response, at some stages at least, to a need, to an urge, to a human 
situation of communication, self-questioning, or self-communing. It is 
my firm conviction that the attitude of the vast majority of schools 
and teachers—although, admittedly, it is not often brought out into 
the open, or even into consciousness—is that meaninglessness in teach- 
ing does not matter, is in fact normal. Until this attitude is tackled, 
those who try to teach languages or anything else, but especially 
languages, are fighting a losing battle. ; i 

The meaninglessness, from the point of view of the pupil, the lack 
of real impingement upon his very being, of what the pupil is called 
upon to do for a great deal of his time in school, arises in different 
ways. First of all, let me hasten to say that I realize that Mr T. S. 
Eliot’s idea of a poem being enjoyed before it is fully understood 
certainly has analogues in teaching. A poem may not for many years 


stood by someone who has, nonetheless, in some sense 
bon pare d nning. But he could not begin to enjoy it, 


j it from the begi begi 
as understand it, unless it impinged on him in per way, 
whether through its rhythm, or through a striking image, or t oug 
some personal association. In much the same way the fu impliet 
tions, and in this sense ‘meanings’, of, geometrical propositions (a out 
parallel lines, say) might take the maturing of years before Mies, to 
full fruition, but you may be absolutely certain that if they ae 
taught completely away from the learner's mental images of para A 
eph wires being cut by the transversals of tall trees (say), i 


Jely as sounds (somehow having ‘truth’ but not 
ae a aera hieroglyphics marked on a page and recalled 
meaning ta izzes!)—you may be certain that 


i ents (tests, exams, qul ) 
ee leer a out of such learning, that once the external 


E try’ will cease to exist; indeed the 
has been removed “geome ex j 
Pennings but impressive school-centred propositions will have 


been regurgitated once and for all at the final examination. 
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But what of the ways in which this meaninglessness arises 1n sho 
learning? The teachers’ responsibilities in this matter are to be foun 
at various levels. If one says to a group of teachers, ‘Why do you do 
dictation with this class?’, one gets different answers: ‘It is on the 
time-table’, ‘It is on the syllabus set out by the inspectors’, ‘It tests 
their spelling’, ‘It teaches them to listen attentively’, ‘It tests their 
comprehension’. a 

Some teachers act from the minimum of purposefulness— It is on 
the syllabus’; some have in their own minds a purpose, and see for 
themselves a relevance to the children’s needs, but nonetheless fail 
to communicate this purpose and relevance to the children—and 
what way better of failing in this than by proposing long-range 
objectives, such as: ‘If you learn your declensions today, then two 
years hence you will be able to read Caesar’? (I learnt much of the 
formal and fictional aspects of continebantur in the passage ‘ Helvetiae 
undique natura loci continebantur’? by a delightful lightening UP 
of my feelings that came over me from the way the teacher sal 
continebantur. Had he told me that if I understood it I would later 
in life appreciate much better the Vulgate version of Susanna and the 
Elders— angustiae sunt mihi undique’—as indeed it did—he would 
have lost me completely.) Meaning and purpose, and their lack, are 
conveyed by the situation in which a school and teacher place the 
pupils much more than by what is said in class about present or distant 
goals or anything else. 

Consider a recent experience of mine on visiting a training college 
somewhere in Africa. I discussed with an extremely bright, lively, an 
intelligent class their main interest, the teaching of English as 4 
second language. I started by asking them how they themselves had 


learnt English. The invariable answer was ‘First we learned the 
alphabet’. When I had received this answer from many of them, I 
asked whether the 


y Were going to teach English in that way. 
shocked ‘No’ was the reply. ‘How then are you going to teac 
English?’ I asked. ‘By the method the college has given us,’ was the 
answer. ‘Oh, yes,’ I said. ‘But what is this method ?’ ‘By conversa- 
tion,’ they said. I pointed out that it was somewhat difficult to have 
a conversation with people in a language which they did not yet 
know. So I repeated my original question, and the answer was agai" 
that they were going to use the method which the college had give? 
them. Apparently another part of this method, according to the™ 
was that in starting a language one should always start with things 

1 Caesar, 


: of course, has continentur, We were using a ‘simplified’ edition. Cp: 
Caesar’s Gallic War in First Year Latin by Charles E. Bennett p. 975. 
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concerning the people who were learning the language, because 
“people are interested in themselves’. ‘Fine,’ I said. ‘What shall we 
Start with, then?’ “We will start by saying “This is a door”, pointing 
at the door at the same time.’ I, of course, remarked that there are 
not many people—especially in their part of the world—who are 
frightfully interested in the earth-shaking statement ‘This is a door’, 
and that it did not seem to fit the theory of people wishing to speak 
about themselves. (I did not go into the complication that from 
where they were sitting, they should have said ‘That is a door’.) I 
tried to take the discussion further by asking them, if we wanted to 
aim at conversation about the people we were teaching, what bits 
and pieces of English we and our learners would need. At this point 
one of the brighter girls suggested: ‘I, you, she.’ There was some 
discussion about whether a conversation could be held with these 
words, and out of this discussion it was suggested that although ‘I, 

‘ou, she’ met the requirements of egotistical interest, all around so to 
speak, they did not meet the requirements of sentence structure in the 
English language: although we could get somewhere if the teacher 
pointed to a girl and said ‘she’, and then to herself and said ‘I’, and 
then looked a girl straight in the face and said ‘you’. Eventually they 
or two verbs which could go well with ‘I, you, she’, 
and which could be so used as to forma pattern that was extendable. 
At this point we got back to ‘This is a door’, ‘This is a chair » ‘This 
is a desk’, and they saw the point that the advantage of ‘This is a 
door’ is not an advantage of meaning, interest, or any 2 me 
important language requirements, but arises from T aot n at the 
structure ‘This is a . . .’ is almost infinitely extenda e Ae ne ne 
substitution of «word, By the end of the a a ch 
a selection of twelve eee a fey kad gained sore insight 


d be use 
these morphemes Sa eaningfulness and interest. It seemed to 


i i sofm t 
eh he Ga ar with this class, that the main pone Ta fie 
eral assumption that what happens in schools need not ha 
Er anini the learning of a language, like the learning of anything 
I S E considered to be the learning Hid a s of mon 

tricks (‘the method the College gives us ). We have advance: 
intri : how can the teaching of a language be based on 
"ine matte ee and | on the communication of feelings and ideas, 


Big en oe f m er and desires, when the language teacher has no personal 
ises out of, and expresses, 


th the learner? Language arises 
i ip between persons, not between the presser of a button and i 
A utton having been pressed) plays back the correci 


suggested one 


tape. 
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sense that the tricks now learned are based on a sounder analysis of 
the language, and on a deeper realization of what we can build on in 
language learning, than was the case when we learned mere para- 
digms, or turned into the plural, in French, ‘The pen of my aunt is 
in the garden’. But I fear that too many of us are still basically at 
the stage of meaningless stunts and capers. ; 

With regard to ‘interest’: one had better say even at this stage 
that I know that all learning is not easy, and that children or adults, 
in learning, will have to put forth a great deal of industry. But it does 
seem a pity that so many teachers, at least unconsciously, subscribe 
to the view that there is no need for what happens in the classroom 
really to impinge upon the child—to get under his skin as it were, to 
enter into his imagination and dreams as well as his sweat. Moreover, 
if children are not stirred up, if energy and motivation are not 
released, if motive is not brought into being, how can they be expected 
to put forward the enormous effort required to learn a new language 
or any other complicated skill properly? One of the great disadvant- 
ages—among many others—of our servitude to the examination 
system, is that it offers an extrinsic motivation which does not often 
enough make any contribution to the quality of the learning which 
goes on. When the examination is the main or sole reason for the 
children’s hard work, and for the teachers’, then all that matters is that 
the children pass the examination, not that the children understand 
what they do or that they feel that what they do is intrinsically 
important. And surely all of us who have taught know that it is not 
difficult to get children through the School Certificate when they do 
not understand, and have no interest in, what they are doing. How 
else can we explain that in places like the West Indies, the fourth and 
last book? which is read by many people is the one which they have 
done for School Certificate as a set book? In my more perverse 
moods I sometimes think that the examination system would do less 
harm and select nearly as well if the hurdles to be cleared were actual 
physical hurdles. Having really reduced examinations quite clearly 
to the hurdle jumping that they very often are, we might have time 
and energy to get on with education. Moreover, here is an interesting 
experiment: test whether the 40% who are allowed to pass the 
examinations, and the 40% who are allowed to clear the hurdles 
In a given time, would overlap considerably, would not almost 19 
fact be co-extensive. 

Another general matter which is bound to affect language teaching, 
but which is often felt, at conferences of language teachers ap 

i.e. of serious fiction, of what is sometimes called ‘literature’. 


a. 
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elsewhere, not to be the business of those concerned with language 
teaching and the training of language teachers, is the state of morale 
of the teaching profession in any given area. Where morale is so 
low that very little work is done, and where textbooks and materials 
are used anyhow even the best analytical plans for the teaching of a 
language are bound to collapse. For instance, in one school in Africa 
we saw one of the most reasoned and most carefully planned courses 
for the teaching of English in use. The class was at the beginners’ 
stage, and a picture book which has no written language in it 
whatever was being used. The teacher asked the class to turn, let 
us say, to page twelve, and to look at the pictures. On that page, 
among other pictures, there was one of an African woman dressed 
in white and one of an African woman dressed in pink. The teacher 
said to the class, ‘Please read me a sentence about the pictures’. 
This although, let me repeat, there was no written word on the page. 
The children, with clouded brows, thought for a while, obviously 
recalled what the teacher had said the day before, and ‘read’ the 
sentence aloud ‘This is a white dress’. The teacher then said ‘Close 
your books and read me another sentence’. Whereupon the children, 
after further thought, said ‘This is a pink dress’—their books having 
been closed. At the end of the lesson we asked one of the children 
whether she was wearing a pink dress—as, in fact, she was. It took 
many minutes to get any answer from her, and when it was pointed 
out to her that she was wearing a pink dress, it took many more 
minutes for her to make any connection between the fact that she 
dress and that in her book there ee n picture 
of an African woman wearing a spear pee = a 
talking about a pink dress in class. s 


; ; ionshi 
i least at this stage there is no relationship 
paana aea E aring and any dress about which 


were we: t whic 
EEE R E, it implies this non-relationship 


i in class. Further, s1 ) 
P mm etnies learning. The whole activity of looking at 


ictures and ‘reading’ a sentence in no way entered into the children, 
oe made any connection with their own living and tea 

and desis What they learnt in and for school in no way impinge 
(nor was it expected to impinge) on their apie Sipe oa pei 

i i t it should, and the 
| Nor did the teacher think tha ld, 

irp diair is not such as to make it easy to persuade 
it should. i 
p a then, should not be expected to EN 
farther if a ignore some of the more general problems of teaching, 
1Had they been? Or only about a picture in a school book? 


was wearing a pink 
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peu ee es 


such as the morale of the teaching profession, and such as general 
assumptions about teaching and learning which work against true 
education and meaningful learning. ; 

This matter of morale in the teaching profession is not, as 1s often 
thought, mostly a matter of pay, or a matter of prestige. It is also a 
matter of the conditions under which people work, of the lack of 
prospects for promotion and further training. It is also very much 
connected with the kind of training which they have received. Because 
often their own training is itself based on the assumption that they 
need not understand too deeply, nor take too closely into their 
hearts and imaginations, the various ‘tricks’ of method, and the 
various new approaches, sound in themselves, which they have learnt 
during regular training or in-service courses. 

It seems to me naive to make the kind of recommendations often 
put forward on language teaching by experts at conferences unless the 
details of teacher-training programmes for specialists in English as a 
second language and the problems of recruitment for the profession, 
and of morale within it, are reviewed. Some consideration must be 
given to the standard of education demanded on entrance to the 
profession and during active service, to the inducements offered, and 
to the opportunities for promotion and educational improvement on 
the way up. Is it not heard on all sides—just when the need is 
greatest—in Africa, and in the West Indies, that ‘we cannot get the 
best School Certificate chaps to come into the teaching profession 2 

The following ideas, touching as they do upon general problem 
deserve to be considered carefully because they are concerned wit 
establishing the main base of all our efforts to improve teaching, 
whether of English as a second language or of mathematics—@ 


teaching profession of high morale, suitable training, and sensible 
independence. 


The problems are many: 
1. The necessary expansion of secondary education demands the 
production of many more and better teachers at all levels. 


2. The better pupils at the School Certificate level, say, are not 
going into the teaching profession. 
3. Many teachers have to be taken in at too low a level of personal 


education. This is bound to affect most adversely the teaching of 
English as a second language. 


4. It is too difficult for people who enter at School Certificate 
level to equip themselves to progress up the scale in the professio™ 
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5. At present the ideal qualification for entering the secondary 
school teaching service seems to be an honours degree plus one 
year’s post-graduate training. The one year’s post-graduate work 
seems particularly inadequate for the teacher of English as a second 
language, especially in view of what we know about the weaknesses 
of the present English degree on the linguistic side. Of course other 
people are ‘let into’ the secondary service: in some places these have 
the Higher School Certificate plus some training; in others the 
School Certificate with two years’ training. These two categories are 
going to be with us, in the under-developed territories, for a long time, 
and we must not only train them but see to it that the better ones can 
proceed to further training and education especially designed to meet 
their particular needs. General training only is not enough. 

6. Teaching must be one of the few professions in which a man 
may go to the top with no further qualification than the one with 
which he entered—the degree plus the present one-year post-graduate 
certificate. This post-graduate training, although most necessary, 
attempts to do in one academic year something that can only be 
adequately done in two, This is particularly true of the training 
needed for specialists in the teaching of English as a second language. 


7. The teaching profession, no wonder, is often held in low esteem. 


So much for some of the prob ems. Any scheme of teacher 
R P 

training designed to cope with these problems must, while accepting 

; for most secondary school 


niversity training is necessary lor n 
feared ai the others (School Certificate or Higher School 
bone sts’ who are tolerated and who can go no 


. ‘ + 
Corana nes hres embers of the profession who are on their 
ree her training and education. It must also get people with 
way to furt and education into the schools as quickly as possible. 
some aa at least it must include a degree in which education 
For this ere so that the system can have in three, rather than 
can be a ‘su Ji ada r with some university education and training. 
four, years a sath ercentage of those who show ability and energy 
However, a =e A a well-designed two-year post-graduate course: 
Sione DS oa will be the leaders in their fields and should be 
people so man ing with research and in-service training. Any new 
invaluable in heip: must also definitely favour the person who early 
scheme of traimng 3 rogrammes at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, etc. have 

The Miss m eee in the time devoted to courses which are analogous 
made a golia aduate Certificate of Education. Any new oe 
een oat take these developments cay ies Cp. J. J. Figueroa, 
Universities Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. dy Novemaer tages 
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in his career opts for teaching; it should not exclude the man who 
waits until he is nearly through his degree to select teaching as a 
second best, but it should ensure that such people are not the main 
source of secondary school teachers. No wonder the profession is 
often not highly thought of when so often many of its members have 
entered teaching simply because they have found all other avenues 


closed. 
The figure opposite shows schematically what I have in mind. 


Now something briefly about the idea of a degree including 
Education.* What I have in mind particularly for teachers of English 
as a second language is that where possible they should take for their 
degree English and a native language, and something called Education 
which I shall describe more fully. In dealing with English and their 
native language they should become sophisticated about linguistic 
considerations and techniques. In some places it might be possible 
to take English and a modern European language or Latin, provided 
that these two languages always include some linguistic studies. 

The section to be called Education would include some considera- 
tion of educational aims and of the best ways of teaching a language— 
these might arise at the time at which linguistics is done, or during 
work on the two languages taken. Education should also include, 
not as a six-month period added on, but spread throughout the last 
two years of the course, detailed consideration of the ways of teaching 
English as a second language. This consideration must be both 
theoretical, in the best sense, demanding rigorous intellectual analy 
and assessment, and practical. Teaching practice, ec a K 
should take place during the period. The course shou ae 
important considerations about language, and e ways in i ich 
children or young people learn languages—consi sanoni X c 
may say I do not often find to here been ig even with honours 

i iversities at present. 
students 5: Tan aye ee past a taken for a degree one is 
G e 5 SA ae degree holders will have less knowledge to teach. 
Ue eae really so. Let us take the case of someone who reads 
me as ee tin, and French. When he goes into a secondary school 
er especially a secondary grammar, it is highly Hee that 
he will be asked to teach regularly more than two o ce el 
subjects, e.g. Latin and French. Zf he is asked to teach a third it wi 
jêg j 
i Report was published. It is good to 
sn This was in preparation efre re eluding Education, and amusing to see 
oaia EET grounds some people insist on lr 
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not be at the level at which he need call on much more than a G.C.E. 
advanced level preparation. Now if we compare the man who has 
done French, Latin, and Education with the man who has done 
French, Latin, and History, both of whom are asked to teach French 
and Latin—in what sense can we say that one ‘has more Latin (or 
French) than the other’? What we can say is that, all things being 
equal, the one who has done Education, in the sense here described, as 
well as Latin and French, is likely to be the more effective language 
teacher. However, it should be noted that the degree with Education 
is only one feature of the whole unified scheme which Iam proposing: 
a unified scheme of training for a unified profession. This scheme 
includes a two-year post-graduate course for some people, who 
should provide leadership and research in the profession. In the most 
perfect of worlds I would ask for something like a six-year integrated 
programme of education and training for teachers, starting at just 
about advanced level G.C.E.! But that is impossible at present. The 
devising of a degree course with a controlled amount of Education 
in it is necessary both because of its intrinsic merits—one of which is 
the use of one’s own learning processes to educate oneself about 
learning and teaching—but also because of the need to get many 
university trained teachers into the schools as quickly as possible, ie. 
three years after Higher School Certificate rather than four, and 
getting them there not with ‘subject knowledge’ only, but also with 
someskillin teaching, and some insight into the problems of education. 

All that has been said here raises the question of who is to be 
responsible for the scheme of teacher training in a given area; who is 
to be responsible for the standing of the profession in that area; 
who is to be responsible for introducing more ‘meaningfulness’ into 
teaching? Should the responsible party be the local university 
institution through an Institute of Education, should it be the Ministry 
of Education, should it be the present training colleges, should it be 
the profession? Or might we look to a combination of all these 


agencies, with, let us hope, a responsible and well-trained profession 
exercising firm and imaginative leadership? 


1Cp. work done in the U.S.S.R. at the Pedagogic Institutes for the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
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ROGER MANVELL 


(Dr Manvell discusses the films that have been recently 
adapted from Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Shaw’s The Millionairess, 
Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, Osborne’s The Entertainer, and 
Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning.) 


If these comments appear to be ungenerous to three films that have 
received considerable praise from the critics, it is because lam making 
them with teachers of English literature in mind. The teacher of 
literature, like the literary critic, should be concerned in any discus- 
sion he has about films adapted from well-known books and plays 
to what extent these films retain the spirit of the original, however 
much they may be changed in form to suit the circumstances of the 
new medium into which they have been transposed. The intentions 
of the adapters of each of the three films I shall first discuss were, 
I think, honourable; they wanted to bring the work of Shakespeare, 
Shaw, and Lawrence faithfully to the screen. But in art as in marriage 
honourable intentions are scarcely enough, and it is the shortcomings 
of these adaptations that I think it might be useful to consider here. 

‘Macbeth’ was made in England by an American director, George 
Schaefer, with Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson in the leading 
parts and with a strong supporting cast, including Michael Hordern 
as Banquo and Ian Bannen (whose ‘ Hamlet’ has recently caused such 
controversy at Stratford) as Macduff. The film was made mostly in 
the studio, though there are some locations in Scotland, and the 
contrast between the actuality of these landscapes and the old- 
fashioned theatricality of Edward Carrick’s studio sets for the castles 
gives me my first point of criticism. Neither the actuality nor the 
theatricality seem right for Shakespeare's densely imagined world of 
ambition, treachery, and murder, for he wrote his play with neither 
a real-life landscape nor a stage set in mind—only an imagined 
environment. In any stage or screen production, therefore, it is some 
setting ‘proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain that the designer 
must create, or the set will only destroy the very atmosphere that 
Shakespeare intended. How impossible does the murder of Duncan 
seem in the structure that represents in this film Macbeth’s horrific 
castle! This sequence of events, so superbly imagined by Shakespeare, 
must be matched on the screen by establishing some physical 
environment as dense, as threatening, as spiritually unnerving as the 
«ction demands, but equally a place that is physically appropriate 
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and gives the actors the right conditions in which to move in the 
extended dramatic environment that distinguishes a film set from a 
stage set. For the film is a medium in which the action flows easily 
from place to place, either concentrating on some small space or 
opening up to give the kind of dwarfing long-shot Olivier used so 
well in certain scenes in his film production of ‘Hamlet’. 

Then there is the question of the acting. The sea-change now taking 
place as a new generation of actors begins to approach performance 
in Shakespeare does not seem to influence more than a scene or two 
in this production of Shakespeare’s most filmable tragedy, and I 
think it should have done. I have no fault to find with Maurice 
Evans’s performance as Macbeth from a strictly traditional point of 
view; it is finely spoken. But it does not take advantage of this 
production in the form of a film to bring fresh illumination to the 
character. The words are far too slowly, deliberately, and starkly 
delivered for a film, which is a medium attuned to catch subtleties of 
voice, expression, and gesture. Maurice Evans remains an actor 
reciting as from the Stage a generation ago, not a man whose living 
experience cannot be endured as he muses or Tages face to face with 
the all-revealing camera. It is true that Shakespeare’s words were 
Conceived for spacious delivery in the theatre—but for the actor 
whose natural approach to acting is the modern one of involving 
himself in understanding the fullest possible significance of the lines, 


instinctive response by Ta 
satisfactorily Shakespeare’ 
ters with the inevitable Phys 
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2 wonder if it would ever be possible to achieve in a film a direct 
impression of that strong, fresh, and brilliantly warm awareness of 
human life and intimate relationships which Lawrence put into his 
autobiographical novels? I think it would be, but only by using a 
style at once more harsh and more intense than was achieved in the 
recent American-sponsored, British-made adaptation of D. H. 
Lawrence’s novel Sons and Lovers. 

To some extent the performances by Wendy Hiller as the young 
artist Paul Morel’s proud possessive mother, and by Trevor Howard 
as his drunken father, the miner whose marriage to a school-teacher 
has turned sad and bitter through social and spiritual inequality, 
achieve a high standard in the tradition of the star performance. But 
this book by Lawrence represents the strong roots in British life 
from which such modern novels as Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning and such modern plays as Shelagh Delaney’s Taste of Honey 
have grown, and it needs precisely the same imaginative realism as 
Karel Reisz and Tony Richardson have given to their adaptations 
for the screen of these works. An Englishman, I am afraid, cannot 
avoid realizing the lack of indigenous working-class quality in the 
performances of the essentially middle-class actor Trevor Howard 
and middle-class actress Wendy Hiller, both of whom to some extent 
assume accents and natures beyond their reach. 

But, more important, this version of ‘Sons and Lovers’ seems to 
me to be Hamlet with only the ghost of a prince. The plot is trans- 


posed faithfully enough to the screen but without the true spirit of 
D. H. Lawrence within it. For Paul Morel is D. H. Lawrence—not just 
a talented nervous boy trying to better himself and live through the 


growing-pains of love during a delayed adolescence. This is the story 
of a young man of genius standing alive on the edge of discovering 
what was his greatest need at that stage of his development—the 
cataclysmic revelation of body and spirit generated by love shared 

h a woman comparable or complemen- 


mutually and absolutely wit 

tary to bimself The American actor Dean Stockwell who cad i 
Morel thetic though he is, does not begin to approach this 
E EF er i his interpretation. Nor does the film, 


i charact 
nae re from one short sequence to the next, build up that 
suffocating heat, that half-repressed sexual tension, which gave 
Lawrence the power to burn through the sour inhibitions of British 
working-class and middle-class respectability at the turn of the 
century. The real emotion comes, it is true, at certain moments 1n mi 
film—for example, in the scene when the frustrated lovers play ai - 
bage at night while the girl’s mother hangs round them, and perhaps 
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in the scene where Paul tries to show his last painting 
a eh on her death-bed. But the film as a whole lacks for me 
its true centre of gravity, which is Lawrence himself, soa ak on 
heart for the pe he ioe a a al wonn a the bleak pr 

ings of the Nottinghamshire coalfields. 

DEREI wrote The i illionairess in 1935 at the age of P 
nine; by then his ideas were fixed and wearing a little a es 
Tepetition, and he was to some extent still concerned wit! so b 
problems as he had understood them in the past. In The Millionaires 
the evils of the nineteenth-century sweatshop seem still real to him es 
they were in the far-distant period of Widowers’ Houses. His sane 
dialogue begins to ramble, and this play is a rather withered a 4 
of Shavian slapstick, though it is, nevertheless, concerned v na 
problem that is still modern—the brute power of big money an T 
psychology of the people who have a genius for attracting it to pee 
while the mass of mankind lives in poverty. There is, of course, litt 
real plot in The Millionairess, Epifania is the richest woman in the 
world, but she is a breeder of money whose instinct for men is 
savagely predatory. Her husband leaves her; the only lover she covets 
is the one man for whom her money and her power have no attrac- 
tion—an Eastern doctor (Egyptian in the play, Indian in the film). 


So this masterful woman sets out in her own way to seduce him, and 
succeeds, but not in the way she plans. 


Asquith, the distinguished director, 


and playwright, Sophia Loren, a good as well as a beautiful actress, 
who plays Epifania, an 


d the incomparable Peter Sellers, who brings 
to the part of the Indian doctor a loving concentration and great 
charm. It remains one of the mysteries of British film casting that we 


also find Vittorio de Sica as the soft-hearted master of a nineteenth- 
century sweatshop in a twentieth-centu 


ro was fascinated by the manipulation of power by 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stali 


pe 
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was the turning-point for Shaw. We can hardly accept the simple 


solution in the film, which leaves Epifania poised in power wi 
undiluted millions and with the ae neue in = arms ae 
of the sexual magnetism of her touch. 

It was one of the greatest strokes of good fortune that could have 
happened to a young dramatist when Laurence Olivier decided that 
he would play the leading part in John Osborne’s second play, The 
Entertainer. Olivier has always done a great deal to promote new 
plays and discover young actors and actresses. When the film version 
of the play was produced, he agreed to appear in this as well. 

‘The Entertainer’ followed ‘Look Back in Anger’ as the second 
film to be made from Osborne’s plays; both have been directed by 
Tony Richardson, a stage and television director who knows 
Osborne’s work intimately. ‘The Entertainer’ is the story of Archie 
Rice, a decayed vaudeville actor who compéres his own revue during 
a season at a seaside resort. John Osborne has a social comment to 
make in ‘The Entertainer’, and he seems to achieve his object with 
r subtlety in the play than in the film. Archie Rice’s weakness 


according to Osborne, a universal weakness, exag- 
It is true that with his 


greate: 
of character is, 
gerated in his case but none the less typical. 
evasive morals, his suggestive jokes and songs, and his stupid patter, 
he is really a rogue, the seducer of stage-struck girls and the exploiter 
of his alcoholic wife. But behind this is the escapism that he shares 
with his audiences, who prefer him and his kind to kill time stone 
dead for them on the stage or on television and so encourage them to 
forget the burning political issues and the human problems of their 


time. 

Tony Richardson directs ‘The Entertainer’ with a strong frontal 
attack, thrusting the camera aggressively into the slovenly backstage 
scenes and into Archie’s ignoble home, cutting hard from close-up to 
close-up with a remorseless zest while the sound-track reflects the 
noisy music of the stage and dance-halls and the crowded sea-front. 
The only person who understands Archie and sees through him with 
sympathy is his daughter, who is beautifully played by Jom 
Plowright, appearing here in her first film. She acts firmly, quietly, 
and with a warm intelligence which is in marked contrast to the 

de Banzie’s fine performance as 


i eness of Brenda 
ja nerion, hysterical wife. But the film depends, of course, 
on Laurence Olivier’s Archie, with his puffy face, his glib movement, 
his nervous flapping restlessness, his sad emptiness of G 
his crowning pathos; this is a great interpretation of a little me a 
One of the new, young writers who have with great sympathy 
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imagination created a portrait of British working-class life is Alan 
Sillitoe, whose books Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner (a collection of short stories) 
have attracted wide attention. Karel Reisz, a director who has spe- 
cialized in portraying the young working-class in documentary films, 
has made as his first feature production an adaptation of ‘Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning’. And I have no hesitation in saying that 
I believe it to be the first major film about working-class life to have 
been produced in Britain. 

And it is by no means an idealized picture. Sillitoe as a young man 
worked in a cycle factory in the industrial town of Nottingham in the 
Midlands. His hero, Arthur, is an all but completely selfish young 
man, who works hard in just such a cycle factory in order to earn the 
maximum wage possible and then spend it on what he regards as 
pleasure—drinking hard and living hard with whatever girl is avail- 
able. The story of the film is as simple as that. Arthur has a vigorous 
love affair with a young married woman called Brenda, whose boring 
husband is often absent on night-shift. There is a child on the way to 


A an é ss cog in the factory machine, or a 
moronic television addict lolling at home. But the only kind of indi- 
her people for his pleasure, getting good 
; =e wants no responsibilities. But respon- 
ity first by Brenda, whose problem he is 
ey forced for a while to share and even oiie as partly 
ee as well as hers, and secondly by Doreen, whose idea of asso- 
aid mariage men 1s not just easy sex, but the prospect of a home 
SITHE filmi ende win. 2. zis h 
fits of He oa ae S with his unwilling acceptance of the 
ae ae the director of the film, has guided his cast with a 
ie 5 k pe rm hand. There is no Over-acting, no heartless exaggera- 
e parts in order to produce working-class spivs or 4 
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melodrama of ‘low life’; there is only a faithful picture 

people living in a working-class SiE, Nor is any me Toral 
imposed on the film, even the moral of social responsibility. This is 

of course, implicit in what happens, but that is all. It will be difficult 
to better this film, and its success in many recent festivals and at the 
box-office in Britain will undoubtedly start a fashion for films of this 
kind, many of which will no doubt be far less worthy than this one. 


The Structural Syllabus at Work in India 


M. S. PATEL 


(Dr Patel is Professor of Education at Baroda University, India, and 
the author, with T. K. N. Menon, of The Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language) 
nglish in High Schools organized 
f English, Hyderabad, provided 
teaching specialists and educa- 
a to compare notes and take 
es in Indian secondary 
l approach has become 


The Seminar on the Teaching of E 
at Srinagar by the Central Institute o. 
an unusual opportunity for English- 
tional administrators from all over Indi 
stock of the working of structural syllabus 
schools during the last decade. The structura l e 
much more popular all over the country since its introduction in 


Madras, and it is felt that the time for an impartial assessment ofits 
i ing that, education being a 


effectiveness has come. 
f the fourteen 


state subject, the Depa: th 
states of the country deemed it necessary to make additions to the 


structural syllabus originally prepared under the influence of the 
University of London Institute of Education. In some states it was 
mutilated beyond recognition, and a hotch-potch syllabus was Pro" 
duced in an attempt to reconcile the divergent claims of old and 


new schemes. 
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The Srinagar Seminar, which lasted for a fortnight, profited greatiy 
from the accumulated experience of the participants and the Dio 
guidance it received from its Director, Dr V. K. Gokak, and 5 
colleagues, Mr J. G. Bruton and Mr H. V. George. It discusse 
thoroughly all aspects of English teaching, and made recommenda- 
tions which will have a vital bearing on the techniques, procedures, 
and content of English-teaching throughout India. It was generally 
agreed that the English syllabuses, text-books, and evaluation proce- 
dures were responsible for the ineffective teaching and learning of 
English in high schools. The role of examinations in determining 
teaching methods was also recognized, and the need for the proper 
training of teachers was stressed. 

Structural syllabuses have met with a favourable reception at the 
hands of English teachers all over India. They have already passed 
the experimental stage and the results achieved so far have convinced 
even the bitterest critics of the effectiveness of the structural approach 
in the teaching of English as a foreign language. How to make it 
yield maximum results in terms of the learner’s achievement, even in 
tural and backward schools, is the crux of the whole problem, and 
thanks to the pioneering work done by the British Council and the 
Central Institute of English, sincere efforts are being everywhere 
made to tackle this problem realistically at seminars and ‘workshops’ 
sponsored by the Departments of Extension Services and other 
Government and semi-Government agencies, 

Experience in India has Tevealed that, in the hands of a teacher 
appropriately trained, a structural syllabus can be an effective tool 
for teaching English. Implying an activity method, it demands 
initiative, resourcefulness, and imagination on the part of the teacher. 
It keeps the young learner keen and active, It appeals to his innate 
interests and helps him learn English as a skill subject through an 
oral-aural approach. He is no longer the passive recipient of doses of 
language, but an active participant in the co-operative enterprise of 
language-learning. Experienced and undogmatic teachers have 
discovered that a structural approach gives the best results and that 
Pupils can be led a Surprisingly long way into the heart of a language 
without ever opening a book or taking a single note. It is indeed a 
delightful sight to see a class buzzing with activity like a bee-hive as 
it gainfully learns by doing and Speaking. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages the structural approach has 
over other methods, including those dependent on the latest mechani- 
cal aids, we have discovered as a result of our experience in the class- 
Toom, our observation of the approach at work in the rural and 
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urban schools of India, and by exchange of views at ‘workshops’ and 
seminars, that it is open to improvement and needs to be modified in 
certain respects. The following points deserve careful consideration. 
They will go a long way towards plugging the holes noticed in 
different states. 


PRONUNCIATION 


The structural syllabus as followed in India during recent years has 
benefited greatly from work done at the University of London 
Institute of Education. There is, however, no provision for the 
teaching of English pronunciation. This is a serious defect in such a 
syllabus. A good pronunciation should be thoroughly inculcated 
right from the start. It is legitimate to expect that the teacher should 
pronounce well and ensure that the pupil imitates him. The modern 
emphasis on grading and selection, as well as on the significance of 
phonemes, should normally lead the teacher to concentrate primarily 
on the sounds that matter and on those which are most difficult for 
the pupils to pronounce. A comparative study of the sound systems 
of the pupil’s mother tongue and of English will bring out the diffi- 
culties Indian children have in producing certain English sounds such 
as f, s, 0, v, w, Z, and z, and certain consonant clusters in initial, 
medial, and final positions. Stress, rhythm, and intonation must find 
an important place in any English course. It is true that Indian English, 
like American English, has come to stay, but international intelligi- 
bility has to be the exclusive criterion of its claim to be called 


English. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY 
local needs should not mean 
e Maharashtra and Gujarat 
us has been in force for over 
mmar. The recent 


Adapting the structural syllabus to 
changing it beyond recognition. In th 
States, for instance, the structural syllabı 
six years, but tagged on to the traditional gra 
findings of linguistics have been completely ignored by those who 
framed the syllabus, which includes graded structures and controlled 
vocabulary side by side with traditional grammatical forms and cate- 
gories borrowed from the old Latin grammar. Study of these which 
is unrelated to the reading book is not at all conducive to the mastery 
of spoken and written English. The essential points of grammar, 
which constitute the basic structure of English, should be woven into 
the texture of the reading lessons in such a way that the pupil may 


arrive at his own generalizations about the behaviour of the language. 
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Structures are closely related to grammar, but not to traditional 
grammar. The structural approach to language learning does a 
require the student to know or learn definitions of the parts of speec 
or of clause and sentence. In English, word order is far more impor- 
tant than inflexion. Contrasts of position are far more important than 
inflected forms of words. The Bombay syllabus has provided for 
separate grammar books, which have no correlation with the 
Readers. The whole syllabus has been distributed over four years 
and the text-books based on it are very bulky, violating the essential 
principles of the structural approach. saad 

It is a pity that so far nobody has produced a self-containe« 
English course for Indian children. In many states local enterprise is 
encouraged at the expense of quality. What is needed is a series of 
text-books embodying the principles of the structural approach, 
accompanied by teachers’ handbooks, flash cards, supplementary 
readers, wall pictures, charts, and linguaphone records, so that the 
teachers in rural schools also can implement the approach with 
success. The books and material produced by the English Language- 
Teaching Institute, Allahabad, are a welcome step in this direction. 
The Union Ministry of Education should set up a special agency, in 
co-operation with State governments, to co-ordinate the teaching 


of English all over the country and to produce cheap text-books 
satisfying the above conditions. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


A glance at the structural syllabus commonly used in India will 


show that it is defective in many ways. Various items have been put 


together under the common label of ‘structures’. This may be con- 
venient, but is inexact. The use of the conjunction but is hardly a 
problem of structure. It is a lexical item. A band of researchers should 
be called upon to work on the syllabus and tackle this and related 
problems. Some of the structures included in the syllabus have a very 
low frequency of occurrence in spoken English and can safely be 
dropped. For example, the following structures should be meant for 
comprehension, and their inclusion in the syllabus for drill and 
active use does not serve any useful purpose: 
1. I will speak to his brother, since he is not there. 


The hall has been filling up since seven o’clock. 


2s 
3. See to it that he gets the book. 
4. 


No sooner did he teach the station than the train left. 
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Poor as he is, he is honest. 
That he died is certain. 

Tell me the reason why you did it. 

. I shall have been reading that book. 

As a result of extensive research, it is possible to discover the 
content words which can be taught while introducing each structure. 
In a recent article, I showed how new words and structures can be 
introduced simultaneously during the preliminary oral work that 
would precede a reading lesson." It should be constantly borne in 
mind that the grading of structures is not enough. Vocabulary and 
structures should be so graded and correlated that we may have an 
integrated approach to the teaching of English as one indivisible 
subject. A comparative linguistic analysis of the pupil’s mother 
tongue and of English from the phonological, morphological, and 
syntactical points of view will yield fruitful results, which will be of 
great value to the teaching of English in India. 


Naw 


co 


RE-TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The paucity of adequately trained teachers has been largely respon- 
sible for the failure of all good methods of teaching English in India. 
Even a trained teacher has to be re-trained in the techniques of the 
structural approach if he is to deliver the goods. In the ultimate 
analysis one would like to see the structural approach made prac- 
ticable for average and below average and even downright bad 
schools. Only the right type of trained teacher can carry out this 


seemingly impossible task. ; x 

Unfortunately most states have made no serious effort at training 
and re-training teachers. Thanks to the interest taken by the Depart- 
ments of Extension Services, seminars and ‘workshops’ are held at 
various centres, with a view to acquainting teachers of English 
with the techniques and procedures of the structural approach. The 
problem is of such magnitude that, unless state governments appoint 
special task forces to give short-term intensive training to English 
teachers at district centres, the new scheme will be in jeopardy and 
the standard of English will further deteriorate. Despite the old 
Bombay Government's directive to schools to follow the structural 
approach, most schools in rural and urban areas still use the old 
grammar-translation method on the pretext that their teachers are 
not trained in new methods of teaching languages. Without a planned 
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and methodical approach to the problems of language teaching in 
the special conditions of India, there will be no real progress 1n this 
sphere. Even in training colleges where students offer a paper which 
includes two special methods, English should be equated with ‘two 
methods’ and the course should have a linguistic orientation. 


DURATION OF STUDY 


A four-year English syllabus for secondary schools with emphasis 
on the structural approach has failed to work successfully. There 
should be a seven-year syllabus, the first year being devoted exclu- 
sively to the teaching of about forty structures through oral work. 
Reading and writing may be introduced incidentally but no Readers 
should be used. A small primer and a teacher’s handbook contàining 
detailed instructions about the procedure to be followed in the class- 
room will be of great practical use to the teachers and pupils alike. 

It is a pity that in India everything comes from above, killing 
headmasters’ and teachers’ initiative. The government should leave 
the question of text-books, etc., and of the duration of study to schools. 
It should lay down only its general policy, and should refrain from 
Prescribing every detail from A to Z. The modern technique of 
drilling new words and structures in many different real contexts, 
until they are learnt automatically and directly associated in the 
mind with the objects and situations they represent, cannot be 
successfully practised if we have a four-year concentrated syllabus. 
English should be an optional subject and should be studied by such 
children as are likely to profit from its study by virtue of their apti- 
tude and interests. These children should not be prevented from 
studying English for a longer period, for they will need it for their 
higher studies in science, medicine, and technology. It is ridiculous 
to ban the teaching of English in the lower forms of secondary 
schools even as an optional subject during school hours. Academic 
freedom can be more easily preached than practised! 


EXAMINATION REFORM 


A structural syllabus and the traditional system of examination, 
the validity and reliability of which has been seriously questioned 
now, go ill together. The latest techniques of evaluation and testing 
should replace the old worn-out system of a single examination at 
the end of the year. Oral and written tests constructed on the lines 
Suggested by Dr Benjamin Bloom of Chicago University will serve 
a useful purpose in measuring what pupils have learned. The syllabus 
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has a definite purpose and objective, which should be carefully 
screened and justified on the basis of their practicability. The next step 
would be to determine the specific growth or development which 
would be brought about in pupils and the learning experiences 
through which the desired growth in pupils may be realized. Once 
this growth or behavioural change is determined, the next step would 
be to construct a test that would furnish evidence of whether the 
desired behaviour has been attained by the pupil or not. 

All this could be done provided the teacher has an abiding faith in 
the method he is going to use in the classroom. We often hear it said 
that, like other fads, this latest fad will also vanish in a few years and 
be replaced by another method. It is true that there is no finality in 
methodology, but it is equally true that tested and tried-out proce- 
dures are more effective than old techniques whose futility has been 
proved beyond doubt. Teachers should be open-minded and ready 
to give a fair trial to new ideas and techniques born of considerable 


experimental and research work. 


English in the Commonwealth: 
5—Ceylon 


C. J. ALLEN 


(Mr Allen is U.N.E.S.C.O. adviser on English teaching 
to the Education Department, Ceylon) 


il i d was granted to Ceylon in 1948 English was 
sier g H ] language and a knowledge of it was 


aramount. It was the officia 
sential for any position of importance. The good schools ad ae 
task of educating the future administrators and business men o cg 
country and they did so through English. Such schools were e i y 
modelled on British ones: textbooks and timetables were in Englis 
and the vernacular was strictly forbidden. The mother O we 
relegated to a position of unimportance and was taught 3 Mo 
subject, English literature Pos jee taught. Crests had their tags 
among the other subjects taught. f 

AY or English: ‘Disce aut discede’ is that of a leading i 
school, while the trainees at a large training college are = o à > 
‘Know what to do and do it’. These institutions were set up 
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near large towns and though the education provided was of high 
quality (the good schools are very good indeed) it was only available 
to a small percentage of the school-going population—at most to 7 
per cent or 8 per cent. The remainder went to the vernacular schools, 
where no English was taught. As a result they were denied access to 
high office and remunerative posts. 

It is not surprising, then, that among the older generation of 
English-educated men and women there are many who are far more 
fluent in English than they are in one of the national languages. They 
think, speak, and write in English and may spend their spare time 
writing books in it or even translating Latin verses (there is an active 
Classical Association in Ceylon). When they speak Sinhalese or 
Tamil it may be hesitatingly and with an Anglicized pronunciation. 
Until recently government servants wrote personal letters to each 
other in English and to send one in a national language was regarded 
as a practical joke. 

Three principal languages are in use in Ceylon: they are Sinhalese 
(which is used nowhere else), Tamil, and English. Some people speak 
more than one of these. No recent figures are available, but from the 
1953 census it can be estimated that of just over 8 million people 
about 76-2 per cent speak Sinhalese, 36-7 per cent Tamil, and 
9-6 per cent English. 

Two things strike a newcomer to the island. The first is the passion 
that language matters arouse. In the press, in public speeches, in con- 
versation, and in parliament, language is a source of acrimony and 
dissension. 

The second is the high standard of English in general use. It would 
not be unreasonable to Suggest that of all the countries in Asia, 
Ceylon leads in its mastery of the language. English has taken root to 
such an extent that the speech in use among educated people, with 
its own features of pronunciation, vocabulary and idiom, can be 
described as Ceylonese English. It is this English, which in many 
Tespects is far Closer to Received Pronunciation than some of the 
panone in Britain itself, that is taught in schools of elocution and 
an oaa by RR in the western programme sent out 
A T e eylon. Public speakers, too, follow a rhetorical 

yle that was favoured by British orators, and even today a politician 


in full spate will sound strange] ld-fashi i o5 
vite much as the late peed — mene 
EM Sg int three daily papers and two Sunday ones in English—the 
AA an number printed in Sinhalese—and a new pictorial paper 

Bush recently started publication, Of the 40,000 books in the 
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Colombo Public Library, 30,000 are in English. Western plays remain 
popular, and on a recent tour arranged by the British Council the 
Oxford Playhouse Company performed works by Shakespeare, Shaw, 
and T. S. Eliot to packed houses. A local production of “The Boy 
Friend’ is a current ‘hit’. The number of books written and pub- 
lished in English has always been high, and in 1958, for instance, the 
number of books in English was 759 compared with 1,092 for 
Sinhalese and 308 for Tamil. 

: A much-repeated statement, sometimes the subject of private jokes, 
is that Ceylon is going through a period of transition. Of language, 
at any rate, the observation is just. The changes now going on really 
had their origin almost twenty years ago, when free education was 
introduced. Independence followed in 1948, and in 1951 the national 
languages at last became the media of instruction. Special provisions 
were made for minorities such as Muslims and English-speaking 
Burghers, and a small number of children still receive their education 
through English today. The final step was taken in 1956, when 
English was removed from its position as the official language and 
Sinhalese took its place. This decision was not immediately put into 
effect, but from January 1961 it has been implemented. Enormous 
efforts have been necessary to make this change. An Official Language 
Department had to be set up and in a few years produced glossaries 
containing 23,400 terms and phrases. Special courses were provided 
for government officers who were not proficient in Sinhalese and on 
the attainment of a certain standard they were rewarded with a 


special bonus. It is still a common sight today to see government 
officials who speak the language fluently studying a lower kinder- 
garten primer in Sinhalese in an effort to master the written form as 


well. 
With this change of emphasis there 

against English. No longer necessary in 
purposes, denigration of it was unavoidab nd fo n r 
identified with the forces of colonialism, anti-nationalism, foreign 
influence, and reaction. There still remains a good deal of confusion 
in many minds as to the value of English in modern Ceylon. 

But it was soon apparent that English could not be overthrown 
lifetime cannot be changed overnight and 
at the publication of works in Sinhalese 


ibition reflecting the progress made had some 
ber of registered books, maga- 


and a liberal guess 
than 10,000. This does not, of course, take into con- 
orks such as ancient lications. 


was inevitably a reaction 
the schools or for official 
le: and for some it became 
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the best educated people were still better in English—despite all their 
efforts in the local languages. Schools need books to work in a par- 
ticular language and it takes time and money to produce them in 
quantity and of the right quality. This is especially true of Sinhalese, 
which has progressed more slowly in writing than it has in speech. 
The universities had special problems, since although it was possible | 
to lecture in the local languages most of the reading had to be don 
in English. Special courses, therefore, had to be introduced for uni 
versity entrants whose knowledge of English was weak. (The pro- i 
duction of books for higher education will, in any case, remain 
formidable problem for many years to come.) 

In view of all the difficulties it was decided to teach English as a 
compulsory second language in all schools from Standard 3 onwards 
—that is from the age of eight.1 It was not, however, made an essential ; 
subject for either the G.C.E. or university entrance examinations. f 
The decision was an important one and as a delegate to a recent 
conference on English teaching remarked: ‘It carries the most 
formidable implications. Not even the British in their most coura- 
geous period as Imperial rulers conceived anything like it. The r 
administrative problems raised are numerous and complicated and T 
such questions as the shortage of teachers and teaching materials _ k 
have to be answered before the new scheme can succeed.” While this l 
might be said of almost any subject being taught in Ceylon schools ii 
today, the statement is none the less true. p 

| 


The immediate result has been the extraordinary paradox that, 
although English has been removed from its position as the official 
language and the medium of instruction in selected schools, it >u 
being taught far more than ever before. In remote village schools 1n i 
jungle areas, as well as in old-established colleges, the English lesson | 
Is an essential part of the child’s school life. i 

It is hardly surprising that in its attempts to meet the requirements 
of a rapidly expanding educational system the government has had 
to face innumerable difficulties. Not the least of these has been that 
of the supply of suitable teachers, Today there are, broadly speaking, 
two main types of teachers of English, and it is upon their shoulders _ 
that the Tesponsibility for the ultimate success or failure of the 
English teaching programme will rest. f 

First, there is the small and rapidly dwindling band of olde 
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ci who are the products of an English-medium system of 
education. Fluent in English and well read in it, they may in some 
instances have obtained a university degree (frequently an external 
one from London), though very few of them will have had any train- 
ing at all in the principles of education. They will have had some 
grounding in English literature, but almost certainly will have no 
knowledge of the latest techniques of second-language teaching or of 
modern views on language itself. They may be teachers of some other 
subject, such as Science, called upon to help with English because of 
their command of it. They will speak their national language well, 
but will not always be able to read and write it. There are still more 
than 2,000 such teachers in service, though in the course of time they 
will disappear. 

On the other hand, there is the much larger group of teachers 
known as English Assistants. They have been hurriedly recruited 
from recent school leavers with no other qualification than a pass in 
English in the School Leaving Certificate examination. Educated in 
one of the national languages, English is for them a truly second 
language and their command of it may be weak. They have rarely had 
any training for teaching and are usually young, inexperienced, and 
completely ignorant of basic educational principles. With a low 
salary and poor prospects they have few incentives for taking pride 
in their work, which they frequently regard as a stop-gap form of 
employment until something more lucrative turns up. It has been 
estimated that there are 8,750 English Assistants in the schools. 

Both these groups of teachers are the subject of much abuse and 
misunderstanding, while even among themselves there is considerable 
mutual conflict and criticism. In fact, it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that a caricature of each group has developed as a result ar 
prejudice and resentment. The older type of teacher, for examp F 
has become stereotyped in some quarters as superior and opinionate: i 
preferring western culture to his own and out of tune vih ees 
aspirations. Identified with caste and privilege, he is regarded as e 
sympathetic towards the rural folk, whom he regards as ignorant an 


: : pia hr s ible 
stupid. In contrast, the English Assistant is pilloried as irresponsible, 
$ s without any real interest in the teaching 


i and shiftless, h 
pa cope incompetent in his use of the language he is support 
to be teaching. Moreover, he is portrayed as being unaware of the 
beauties of English literature, while his frequent use of Sr 
such as ‘What to do, isn’t it?’ and ‘What for the telling?’ makes him 


ble. 
- the butt of the more knowledgeable oti os HT 


Needless to say, both these stereotypes are ¢ 
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remains, however, for the elements that characterize these two 
groups to be fused into a single amalgam that will constitute the 
future teacher of English in the island. The gap between the older 
teachers and the new ones must go and it is only a comprehensive 
training programme that can bring this about. Old attitudes must be 
changed, prejudice and misunderstanding must be removed. The fear 
of rivalry between English and the mother tongue which is at the root 
of so many misconceptions must be made to disappear. With th 
knowledge that the national languages have now taken their rightful 
places as the media of instruction it should also be possible to 
encourage an appreciation of the value of second-language teaching. 
Adjustments will not always be easy to make but they will have to 
be made. It will have to be recognized, for example, that future 
teachers of English will not be as skilled in the language as their pre- 
decessors were. This will be inevitable, since they will have spent less 
time learning it. On the other hand, such teachers will probably have 
a more profound knowledge of the children’s mother tongue and 
will be more appreciative of their difficulties. They will also have to 
accept a reduction in the amount of instruction given—which may 
mean the omission of certain features of literature to which some are 
particularly attached. At the same time they will find that their views 
on grammar teaching may be required to undergo considerable revis- 
ion and the emphasis on rules and analysis which was so important 
in the past may have to be greatly reduced. A more graded and 
systematic approach will be essential to them in their work and they 
will find that more thought will need to be given to matters, such as 
speech and vocabulary, which previously caused them little concern. 
Other matters too will demand their attention, such as the techniques 
to be adopted when dealing with large classes of unequal attainment, 
and a knowledge of the problems to be faced in rural schools will be 
essential for everybody. Above all, these teachers of the future wil 
have to be encouraged to bring a sense of responsibility and discip- 
line to their task and to put their own competence and efficiency 
before other considerations. 
ee good start in the training programme has already been made. In 
pi taal sa: course for specialist teachers of English was 
eins rg olombo at a large training college, and a second such 
trina: egun in the north of the island in 1958. As a result forty 
ed teachers completed the course at the end of 1959 and approxi- 


mately 100 more in 1960. At th in the 
region of 150. Both these co e end of 1961 the number was 1n 


whom have had special training in the techniques of teaching English 


lleges have highly qualified staff, many of 


of 
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as a second language abroad, in addition to holding degrees in 
English. The teachers who are trained in these institutions are of high 
quality, but as matters stand at present are only allowed to teach in 
the post-primary classes. This means that they are frequently called 
upon to deal with pupils whose interest in learning English has been 
considerably dampened by inadequate and incompetent teaching in 


the primary classes. 


In addition to these specialist training colleges, the University of 
Ceylon has begun to train graduate teachers in English as a second 
language in the Department of Education, and there is every reason 
to believe that the degree course in English will itself give more and 
more importance to language as time goes on. 

The major problem, however, remains that of the training of 
teachers of English for the primary school. Ironically enough, nearly 
all the teachers of English in the early stages are untrained English 
Assistants who are not only ignorant of the methods of teaching 
English as a second language but of the techniques to be used with 
very young children as well. In order to overcome this serious 
deficiency in the training programme the non-specialist training 
colleges (twenty-three in all) started courses in methods of teaching 
English in the primary classes in January 1961. Only those students 
who have obtained a credit pass in English in the School Leaving 
Certificate examination are permitted to follow the course, which 
lasts for two years. Although their training is also concerned with the 
teaching of other primary school subjects as well, it is long enough 
for them to acquire the skill to deal with the amount of English to be 
taught in the first three years of learning. The number of non-specialist 
teachers of English who are produced in this way will be in the region 
of 550 a year. Qualified staff is available and in six of the colleges 
there are lecturers who have been trained abroad. The total number 
of teachers of English leaving the training colleges each year will, 


therefore, be about 700. 

Even so it has to be remembered that there are more oa es 
i lish and it will be a long time betore they 
untrained teachers of Englis Dee en 


can all be given training. In-service training has, 
E ee-hour programme of weekly 


introduced and by arranging a thr Í 

istruciion in ‘he font main towns of the island, some 400 more 

teachers are given the help and Lees they o ppe er pe 
nly have a limited range and at prese: 

is E rs who work, as a rule, in schools 


able to provide for urban teache k 
3 incentives for learning are greater, and the 


where facilities are better, > & 
teachers themselves are more experienced. The fact remains that most 
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teachers work in rural areas where conditions of work are unfavour- 
able and communications difficult. In-service training of a formal 
kind cannot possibly reach all of them and in any case the teacher- 
training budget is strained to the limit and an expansion of the pro- 
gramme is out of the question. 

A scheme of training for rural teachers was, therefore, devised 
which involved no extra expense and which was workable in remote 
areas where travel is difficult. Teachers were organized into local 
groups within an inspector’s circuit, each group consisting of any- 
thing from six to twenty teachers. A single circuit may have four or 
five groups in all. These groups meet voluntarily once a fortnight or 
oftener under a group leader, and use discussion and teaching prac- 
tice as their principal means of working. They try to help themselves 
by talking over their common problems and by attempting to work 
out more satisfactory techniques for their classes. Demonstrations 
are provided by individuals in the group, using the other members as 
their ‘pupils’. As radios are to be found even in the remotest villages 
the talks for teachers in the ‘Listen and Teach’ series provided by the 
BBC and broadcast by Radio Ceylon are used for basic discussion 
material and for model lessons. The talks are also printed in the 
Ceylon Radio Times (the sales have increased enormously in con- 
sequence), so that the lack of a radio or poor reception is no disad- 
vantage. Teachers’ handbooks and guides are also prescribed for use 
in the group discussions. General meetings of all groups in the circuit 
are held at regular intervals and re K i 

t T n ports from each one submitted. 

The training provided by such a scheme is, of course, inadequate, 
and it is too early to say how much success has been achieved. One or 
two things, however, are already clear. Teachers in remote areas 
welcome the opportunity to come together and talk over matters of 
common interest. They also learn of the considerable resources that 
can help them in their work and of which they are usually ignorant. 
They discover that formal ‘teaching’ is not the only way in which they 
ike P their skill, and this is extremely valuable in a country 
cea we where dependence upon the ‘ guru’ is very marked. 
y teachers find it helpful to work out their | Jans together 

and enjoy putting thei i iai Ir Leoson piana 5 
viding reii 8 i new ideas into immediate practice. One suf- 
a ea nt to which women have proved successful as 
bered that atic prona of berg fact when it is remem- 
Thereses toue po ono ‘teachers of English are women. i 
teaching of Engl ay possibility of Ceylon’s programme for the 
8 nglish being carried out. Th i 11 and, 

though the expansion of th i ee ee 
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demands that are being made upon it can be met. A change ofattitude 
may be necessary on all sides, but with linguistic understanding, 
narrowness and prejudice should eventually disappear. With the 
recognition that there is no rivalry between English and the national 
languages there should come acceptance of the fact that the know- 
ledge of English that already exists in Ceylon is not a cause of shame 
but of pride. Teachers and their trainers must accept, of course, the 
need for new techniques when English is a second language and must 
recognize that it is essential for them to be acquainted with them. 
Above all, it must be recognized that teachers must be trained for 
their work and the sooner all teachers are prepared for their task the 
better it will be for everyone. 

There are considerable resources in Ceylon and if they are fully 
used and developed the programme that the country has set for itself 
can be carried out. 

The late Prime Minister, Mr S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, expressed 
the hope that Ceylon would become the Switzerland of the East, In 
language at any rate this need not necessarily be a dream. 


Correspondence 


Mr Wesley G. Woods writes from Venezuela referring to QUESTION BOX 
answer No. 6 in E.L.T. XVI, 1, and drawing attention to the first sentence of the 
Joint Programme of Four British University Summer Schools, 1962: ‘The sixteenth 
annual summer school at Stratford-upon-Avon provides an unique opportunity...’ 

He refers also to QUESTION BOX answer No. 5 in the same issue, and suggests 
that where should is strongly stressed there is normally a suggestion of reluctance 
to fulfil, or of objections to fulfilling, the obligation. a 

[Dr Wood replies to the first point: The text of the programme looks as if it 
was drafted by someone whose native language was not English. It may be a 
mistake by a writer who is under the impression that an must be used before all 
words beginning with a vowel letter, irrespective of the pronunciation, or it may 
be copied from older English practice. ai ao we should always say (and 
write) a unique opportunity, a university, a Unitarian. , 

Me MaeCarti replies in the second point: This relates to something that was 
not at issue in the original question and answer. I discussed the stressed examples, 
in my first sentence, as being irrelevant to a discussion of the weak forms of 
should. It is not clear to me what Mr Woods means by normally, It might mean in 
the usual contexts in which the given examples might occur, or it might mean 


: i f ith 
id is used with strong stress, or wherever should is used wi 
baat ag se of examples in which should, though stressed and 


obligation. There are plenty nich pn 
i i igation, does not necessarily imply reluctance to fulfil it. 
eeh opiy oe *; “He should have told you’ (it may have 


Thus: ‘I should go... and I intend to go’; we told yo 
been mere forgetfulness, not reluctance etc.) If the continuation is but, naturally 


i i ily reluctance, etc. 
there is some reservation to be expressed, but not, necessarily 
Thus: ‘That should be enough’ (but it may not be); ‘It shouldn’t take as long as 
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that’ (but there may be some delay). If one compares the stressing V. non-stressing 
of should in ‘you should be more careful’, there is no doubt that stress indicates 
a more emphatic statement on the part of the speaker, implying (in this instance) 
greater blame, but again the accused may be merely guilty of carelessness, not 
reluctance etc.] 


Question Box 


[Readers are asked to note that in future, letters containing questions for 
QUESTION BOX will not be acknowledged, and that owing to the large number of 
questions received only a proportion will be answered. From Vol. XVII, No. 1 
QUESTION BOX will be restricted to a maximum of six pages in any one issue. 
Readers are particularly asked not to send in more than one question at a time.) 


1. A French reader from the Savoy asks when one must use due to and when 
owing to, and what, if any, is the difference in meaning between the two. 


ANSWER. I presume that your difficulty is not with due to and owing to when they 
express indebtedness (as in ‘the money due to me’ and ‘the money owing to me’), 
but with the two expressions used to denote cause or reason. 

The traditional distinction, which was generally observed by good speakers and 
writers until recently, and which the purist would insist should still be observed, 
is that due to is adjectival, and owing to adverbial. Thus the following are all 
correct: ‘His absence is due to illness’, ‘He is absent owing to illness’, ‘An 
electricity failure, due to a fault in the cable, plunged the whole town into dark- 
ness’. In the first due to introduces an adjectival phrase used as a complement, 
and in the third an adjectival phrase qualifying failure. In the second owing 10 
introduces an adverbial phrase expressing reason. The traditionalist, howevel 
would not accept such sentences as ‘He is absent due to illness’, ‘Due to the rain, 
the garden fête had to be postponed’, since he would not admit that it is legiti- 
Mate to use due to to introduce an adverb phrase. Over the last few years, how- 
ever, sentences of this type have become increasingly frequent, and it looks as if 
we shall have to accept them. They had already begun to make a sporadic 


Gatien oe aoe of Fowler, who called the writers of them ‘illiterates’. They 
ardly be called so today, e i to observe 
tho'tinditionsl distinctiee y, even though some of us may still prefer (ET. 


he ralni reader asks about sentences such as We didn’t need to hurry and 
k4 needn't have hurried. He maintains that it is misleading to say that the first © 
St means ‘It wasn’t necessary for us to hurry, and we didn’t hurry’, because 


act the speaker and his friends may have hurried. Rather the meaning 1S, he 
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t necessary to hurry. On the 


Suggests: Whether we have hurried or not, it wasn’ 
other hand We needn't have hurried means: We have hurried; but now we see that 


it wasn’t necessary. 
ANSWER. Our reader is quite right. 


3. A reader from north-eastern France comments on the phrase ‘I should be 
very grateful if you would be kind enough to help me’, and asks if the use of were 
instead of would be after the if would not make the sentence mean something 
rather different. 

ANsweRr. Yes, it would make the sentence mean something different, although the 
sentence as it stands (with would be) conveys a meaning which we very often feel 
the need to express: it might therefore strike us as being the normal thing to say. 
However, in explaining the use of the tenses or moods in such conditional sen- 
tences, I would take the following type as the norm: (a) If you were ill, I should 
be the first to visit you. In this sentence, both were and should be suggest both 
(i) non-fact and (ii) imagined realization of the fact; and (ii) in the main clause 
is the imaginary consequence of the imagined fact in the subordinate clause, The 
idea of the imagined realization of the fact is emphasized in the main clause, 
and that emphasis is expressed by the use of should be. It is not emphasized in the 
subordinate clause, and the need for the marked conditional form is therefore 
not felt in (b) Zf you were ill, I should be the first to visit you; but you are quite 
all right, and I won't bother, the strongly stressed were throws emphasis on the 
non-fact in the subordinate clause. In (© If you would be kind enough to help me 
I should be very grateful, the idea of the imagined realization of the fact is marked 
in both clauses. Indeed, it has to be marked in the subordinate clause as well as 
the main clause in this case, since If you were kind enough might be taken as an 
example of (b) and might therefore suggest that you are not kind enough, [R.A.C.] 


4. A French reader has been told that most should not be used for very, and that 
instead of ‘your story is most interesting’ he should say “your story is very 
interesting’. He nevertheless feels that most would be a little stronger than very 


and asks if he is right. 
Answer. In my opinion he is right. To say that most should not be used for very 
is to issue an instruction; and every teacher is entitled to issue instructions to his 
pupils if he wishes to. But to go farther and say that most cannot be substituted 
for very in an English sentence is to make a statement that is sometimes true, 
sometimes false. We often say, for example, You are most kind. There most is no 
doubt a stronger or more enthusiastic form of very. Most kind might well suggest 
that you have displayed kindness of the highest possible degree, although in fact 
You're most kind is often only an effusive way of saying Thank you, This enthu- 
Siastic or emotional form, which might suggest the highest possible degree, is also 
found in expressions like most beautiful, most idiotic, most surprisingly, most 
delicately, where very might be felt to be inadequate. However, in more sober 
and matter-of-fact expressions, the substitution of most for very does not seem 
to occur—I cannot imagine it in very good, very well, very early, very one i 
There is also the point that very is still considered (though not so mne r i 
used to be) out of place in front of present and past participles. Thus t m ae 
some writers who might feel much amused or most amused to be moe one 
than very amused; or most interesting more correct than very ets uine, 
feeling persists more strongly with the past participle. For example, 
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i i is wi been much criticized. 
not yet substitute very for much in the sentence His work has icize 
Butl cannot think of a present participle which has been adapted as an iis 
(e.g. interesting, annoying, pleasing, charming) and which cannot be one Cj 
either by very or most. AC. 


5. A reader at Pont-Sainte-Maxence, France, is puzzled by two statements ina 
book on everyday English usage: (a) ‘In “J have come back again”, AGAIN 1S 
redundant and should be omitted.’ He comments: ‘I feel that both “come back 
and “come back again” may be right, according to what one means. If, atier 
leaving a place, I return to it, then I “come back”—but if I leave it a reoni 
time, may I not then say I “come back AGAIN” ?’ (b) ‘The verb DOUBT shou 
not be followed by if but by whether or that.’ He comments: ‘Yet a few lines 
further on the author says that “I doubt that there is a better gardener nya 
should have been: “I doubt if there is . . . ”. This seems at variance with the first 
statement.’ 


Answer. (a) If I have returned once only, then again is redundant. But that does 
not necessarily mean that it must be omitted. Redundancy often occurs In edu- 
cated speech, and if you cut it out entirely, speech soon ceases to attract attention. 
In fact, good speakers rely on a certain amount of redundancy, both to prepare 
their hearers’ attention and to give them an opportunity of absorbing what has 
been said. Besides, the again in such a sentence makes it sound complete. To me, 
I have come back again does not suggest a second or third return; to convey that 
idea, I would expect something like J have come back once again, or once more, 
or a second time, etc. However, I would advise the omission of again, for one 
return, in formal writing, partly out of respect for the man who taught me 
grammar, partly because the need for redundancy is not so great when we can 
see the words in print. 
(b) I would explain my own usage by means of the three following examples: 
(i) Is there a better gardener? I feel there is only one answer to that question, which 
is no. In fact, I doubt if there is a better gardener anywhere. . 
(ii) Is there a better gardener or not? I am not sure. The answer to that question 
may be yes, may be no. In other words, I doubt whether there is a better 
gardener, but we might try to find one. 
(iii) There’s no question about it—there are much better gardeners to be found. I 
don’t doubt that you'll find one soon. 
I do not expect you to deduce rules from those examples, but merely give them 
to you in that fragmentary context. R. 1 


6. A French teacher of English writes: ‘Grammar books teach that the adverb 
“enough” must be put after the adjective, verb, or adverb it modifies. How can 
we account for the place of “enough” in the following sentence (from Howards 
End, by E. M. Forster): “ He was not enough interested in human life to see where 
things will lead to”. 

ANSWER. It is sound enough advice to tell pupils to put enough before a noun but 
after an adjective, verb, or adverb, though it is always risky to say what must Be 
done in English. If a teacher says something must be done within the limits © 
his class, that is his affair; but trouble starts as soon as a grammarian imagines 
that such instructions are of general application. Examples could be found in 
English literature of enough after a noun or before an adjective; and it is poss 
that the tendency of this word to shift its position in the word order has resulte! 
in the formation of fixed conventional phrases inconsistent with what now appears 
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to be normal modern usage. The latter would probably prefer He was not interested 
enough, while He was not enough interested might survive as a conventional phrase 
in writers of the older generation. It is also possible that conservative writers who 
prefer much interested to very interested would also have the feeling that the past 
participle must be treated differently from ordinary adjectives when it is associated 
with other modifiers such as enough. [R.A.C.] 


7. A reader in Central France comments on a quotation from The Times: 
Dr. Ramsey comes of a family with a tradition of Christian ministry’. Why 
‘comes of” rather than from? Is it on account of the expression ‘of . . . descent’, 
as in ‘of German descent’? 

Answer. Simply, I would say, because comes of a family happens to have become 
a literary conventional phrase, in keeping with the traditions of The Times and 
with ecclesiastical dignity. Comes from a. family would be more in keeping witha 
plainer style and a less formal subject. [R.A.C.] 


says: Down to the early period of Modern English you used, 
ause and the if-clause of the conditional sentence of theoretical 
Past Perfect, according to temporal circumstances, 
brother had not died (Authorized Version). Today 
my brother would not have died. 
leaving the if-clause intact? Why 
for the introduction of ‘should’ 


8. A Polish reader 
in both the main cl: 
condition, the Past Simple or 
e.g. If thou hadst been here, my 
this sentence would read: If you had been here, 
Why use ‘would’ (‘should’) in the main clause, 
not vice versa? Is there any logical justification 
(‘would’) in sentences of this type? 

hazard a logical justification for anything that 
perhaps possible to arrange much of the pheno- 
tematic patterns—which become out of date as 
tly changing. In attempting 


Answer. I would hesitate to 
happens in English, although itis 
mena of modern English into sys 
soon as they are formed, since the language is constant 
to put this phenomena into a system, we must start with what we actually find in 
speech and in writing. In other words, we must examine the facts, one of which is, 
or appears to be, that If you had been here, my brother would not have died would 
be acceptable to many educated speakers of the language today. 
The question: Why leave the if-clause intact? is an interesting one. My own 
n would be as follows: In sentences containing an if-clause, an idea is 
se, but it is not usually felt necessary to mark the same 
idea in the subordinate clause as well. For example, in We'll stay at home if it 
rains, the idea of future time is marked in We'll, but it is not felt necessary to mark 
the same idea in the subordinate clause. However, in PI come if that will help we 
are deliberately placing the mark of future time in both clauses, The Polish reader 
may be interested in my answer to the question raised by a reader from north- 
eastern France (No. 6 above). In the sentence the Polish reader quotes, I would 
say that we do not feel it necessary to repeat the marking which is contained in 
the past conditional. In any case, to put the past conditional in both clauses 


would be to produce a clumsy sentence. [R.A.C.] 
Puy-de-Dome, France, 


explanatio. 
marked in the main clau 


says: ‘Grammar books insist that anei 
*lest” the subjunctive mood with “should” is used ( shou 

a ch forms as “lest it be” used). Yet in an 
I picked up the following: “Lest my 


9. A reader from 
the conjunction “ 
being sometimes 
article from The 
assumption is erroneous - - - 


Answer. Perhaps QUESTION BOX wo y if grammarians would 


uld not be kept so bus; 
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limit themselves to informing and instructing, and refrain from insisting, espe- 
cially on the use of the subjunctive, which is not—in its traditional sense at least— 
an important feature of modern English. Usages like J will not pursue the matter, 
lest it be thought (or lest it should be thought) that I attach great weight to it are 
common enough, though they have a literary flavour. One is more likely to hear 
I won't pursue the matter in case it should be thought, etc., in current idiom. I see 
no reason for not saying /est my assumption is erroneous, especially if one has in 
mind the idea that it probably is erroneous or that we are conceding that it 
might be. But much depends on the context in this particular case. I suspect that 
what the writer in The Times Weekly Review meant was not lest but unless, and 
that what the writer from Puy-de-Dome has found is an example of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at a literary construction. [R.A.C.] 


10. A reader in West Germany asks for an explanation of the difference between 
eatable, edible, and esculent, and of that between referee and umpire. 


Answer. An edible plant or substance is one that can, normally, be eaten as food. 
The word refers, that is to say, to the essential nature of the thing it describes. 
Thus mushrooms are edible, but toadstools are not. Eatable, and its opposite 
uneatable, on the other hand, refer to the condition of the thing they describe, in 
virtue of which one is able or unable to eat it. Mushrooms, an edible fungus, may 
not be eatable if they are badly burned in the cooking. We should say ‘The meat 
is rather tough, but it is eatable’ (not edible), and ‘The pie-crust was so hard that 
it was uneatable’ (not inedible). The difference is similar to that between illegible 
and unreadable. Esculent is a dictionary word; it means more or less the same as 
edible, but its use is confined almost entirely to the specialized language of botany 
and to scientific treatises on horticulture. In ordinary English it is hardly ever 
heard or seen in print, and many educated English people would not know it. 
Grammatically it differs from edible in that it can be used as a noun as well as an 
adjective, where edible cannot. 

As to referee and umpire, there is no real difference of meaning; it is just a 
question of usage, and depends on the game. In football and boxing we speak of 
the referee, in cricket and tennis of the umpire. [F.T.W.] 


11. A German reader says he has been told that the terms ‘tea-fight’ and ‘as 
sound as a roach’, contained in Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, ate 
no longer used. He asks whether this is so. 


ANSWER. Both terms are now obsolete, though ‘bun-fight’ is sometimes used 
facetiously of a children’s tea-party. I am doubtful whether ‘as sound as a roach 
was ever very much used. I cannot remember hearing it. [F.T.W.] 


12. A Frankfurt reader asks about the plural form of taxi, roe (the animal), 
still-life and locum-tenens. Concerning roe, he states that The Advanced Learner’s 
Dictionary Says the word is unchanged in the plural, whereas Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary (1959) has roes in its definition of the word bevy. 


ANSWER. The plural of taxi is taxis. Roe, when the animal is meant, may have 
iher roe Or roes as the plural. In the Oxford English Dictionary all the quotations 

rom 1600 onwards in which a plural occurs have roes, but the C.O.D. says that 
oe Of primes used as a plural, and always when the sense is collective. The 
roe ofa fish has the plural roes. Normally there would be no plural of still-life, 
ee denotes Something that is-non-countable. The only circumstances 10 
which a plural might be Possible is when the term is used to denote, not simply 


es 


en 
—7™ 
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a ee 


the subject of a picture, but the Picture itself. Then, I think, the 

to be still-lifes, not still-lives (e.g. ‘a collection of ‘still-lifes ph see eat 
a plural of /ocum-tenens, or seen one in print. It is an awkward word to forma 
Plural from, since, of course, it is not really a noun at all, but a compound of a 
Latin present participle and its object. Except in the medical profession there is 
very rarely any need to use a plural, and there they get over the difficulty by 
abbreviating the expression to /ocum in the singular, with the plural locums (‘He 
is acting as locum for Dr Brown, who is on holiday’, ‘Locums are not easy to get 


nowadays’). [ET.W.] 


13. A West German reader asks what is the exact meaning and construction of 
the sentence ‘These are London published prices’. 

Answer. The published price of a book is the price at which it is published, i.e. 
the price fixed by the publisher for its sale, through booksellers, to the public, 
and the price which appears in his catalogue and advertisements. ‘London pub- 
lished price’ means this price as quoted in London, which is, in effect, the price 
charged to anyone buying it in Britain, though some booksellers may allow a 
discount on the published price to certain institutions like libraries or schools 
from which they receive regular and fairly large orders. People in foreign 
countries who order a British-published book through their local bookseller, or 
through the agent of the British publisher, may find that the price they have to 


pay in their own currency is not the precise equivalent of the London published 
[F.T.W.] 


price. 
14. A German reader writes: There seems to me some doubt as to the correct 
pronunciation of the words baroque and rococo, and I should be glad to know 
what English people actually say. To deal with baroque first: the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary stresses the last syllable and gives it a long pronunciation [i.e. ba'rouk. 
P.M.]. Chambers has the same accent but prefers the short [i.e. ba'rok. P.M.] to 
the long pronunciation. Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary, latest edition, 
however, prefers the long pronunciation to the short. These dictionaries, and two 
American ones I have consulted, all have the stress on the second syllable. My 
English colleagues here in Germany recognize the short pronunciation only, which 
makes this word rhyme with rock, Which is correct or preferable? : 

The case of rococo is even worse. The Concise Oxford stresses the middle 
syllable and pronounces it long [i.e. -'koukou. P.M.], Chambers, Hornby, and 
Jones have the same. All my English-born colleagues here, however, say that this 
pronunciation is entirely impossible and that the first syllable must be stressed 
and pronounced like the word rock. I wonder which is correct in this case. 


Answer. A comment first of all on the form of this inquiry. Ideas of correctness 
ecise inquiry as to what English people actually 


i ith the more pr 
E E at and pont as well as Englishmen teaching abroad, often 
have much too rigid ideas as to correctness. The former tend to strive for correct- 
ness, and seek pronouncements as to correctness, while the latter are prone to 
make those pronouncements. The above points come out very Gray in the 

i ion. 

e A a Paik and bə'rok are both used by native speakers ofa tim 
of English that can safely be taken as a model by the foreign learner. (Most 
speakers stick to one or the other, but a few probably vary.) The short coy to 
the inquirer is therefore: both are correct, neither is preferable to the other. ere 
is no reliable evidence even that one is more widely used than the other. If Jones’s 
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dictionary ‘prefers’ one to the other, this simply means that it is the author’s 
opinion, based on his personal impression (and perhaps also on the personal 
impression of a few other competent observers whom the author may have con- 
sulted) that e.g. ba'rouk is commoner than ba'rok, and is not to be taken as a 
recommendation—though the foreigner is normally quite safe if he adopts the 
first pronunciation given. But then the question arises: how much commoner (in 
the author’s opinion) is one than the other? If they are both very common (as 
the two under discussion surely are—relative to the (in-)frequency of the word), 
then it cannot much matter which is used by the foreigner. Actually, if the author 
considers that a certain pronunciation is rare or unusual, he says so, and the 
learner can be guided accordingly. 

A more subtle point arises out of the fact quoted that all the English speakers 
Consulted were found to use ba'rok. This, I think, could be due to the fact that 
Englishmen teaching or resident on the Continent may be expected, from this 
very fact, to be people who are or have been influenced by the foreign languages 
around them, and so may well tend to use the short vowel rather than the long 
one here (e.g. French and German have a short vowel in their corresponding 
word, baroque being in any case a word foreign to English, and one having Conti- 


Now in the case of rococo, many of the same things apply,—but here I think 
there must also have been a misunderstanding about the meaning of ‘stress’. 


have never heard the Stress on the first, and cannot imagine this happening except 
possibly as a joke or with a speaker who really did not know the word. But I 


er discussion between them does not now clear the 


But I should be surprised to I 


$ 
ł 
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As re; i :ro' 
a ees choe befor erp ihres ro'koukou, rou'koukou, rə'koukou, 
e »é ink of no reason to prefer any one to the others. 
‘oukou strikes me as more ‘careful’, and also more ‘foreign’ (but not in- 
appropriate to the word and its associations). Of the other two ra‘'koukou is a 
more reduced form, such as might tend to be pronounced by those who have oc- 
casion to use the word quite a lot. When a word is in frequent use, or gets rapidly 
spoken, there is in English a strong tendency to ‘reduce’ vowels, i.e. shorten and 
centralize them. In practice this means replacing some other vowel usually by ə, so 


this fact is sufficient to explain why one feels ro'koukou to be perhaps, but not 
necessarily, a more deliberate pronunciation, as of a little used or unfamiliar word. 
[P.A.D.M.] 


‘Why is it that in his article entitled “Have and 
Do Have” (E.L.T., IX, 3, P- 89), Dr Wood states that we cannot say “I do not 
have enough money to pay the bill”, while in the same article (p. 88) he says that 
“I don’t have a secretary” is possible? It seems to me that “I don’t have a 
secretary”? means “I have no secretary on this occasion, that occasion, etc.”, all 
thought of as a single unit, and similarly “I don’t have enough money to pay the 
bill” means “It always happens like that; I never have enough money to pay 


the bill’’.” 

Answer. The two sentences are not on a par with each other, as the question 
suggests that they are. In the first place, when we say *I haven’t enough money to 
pay the bill’, have means possess, but ‘I don’t have a secretary’ means ‘I don’t 
employ a secretary’, or ‘A secretary is not provided for me by my employers’. 
Secondly, ‘I haven’t enough money to pay the bill’ refers to a specific occasion 
and one particular bill, not to a succession of occasions. It is exactly parallel with 
‘I haven’t enough paint to finish the job’ (i.e. the particular job that I am engaged 
on at the moment, or the particular job we are discussing). If we wished to convey 
the idea that this happened repeatedly, on a number of separate occasions, We 
should, I think, say ‘I never have’, not ‘I don’t have’. It is true we could say ‘I 
don’t have enough time to get a proper lunch’ (meaning that it is like that every 
day), but here time is thought of, not as something we Possess, but as something 
that is allowed us by the conditions of our employment. (Cf. p. 85, 11. 2-6 of the 
article to which you refer.) ‘I don’t have a secretary’ does not mean ‘on this 
occasion, that occasion etc., all thought of as a single unit’. It does not refer to 
occasions at all; it denotes a permanent, continuing (and continuous) situation 
or state of affairs. If the speaker wished to say that he was without a secretary at 
the moment (because she was ill, or because she had left and another had not yet 
been appointed), though he generally had one, he would say ‘I haven ta secretary 
at the moment’. He could also, of course, say ‘I haven’t a secretary to denote the 
permanent position, but then he would be thinking of it only as it affected him at 


the time of speaking. 


15, A reader in Basutoland asks: 


Jates to British usage only. 
traditional British idiom is ‘I 
this matter 
lish and 


It may be added that the article you quote re 
Americans have long said ‘I don’t have’ where the tradi f 
haven’t’. Since the article was written (1 955), the Arare bab i 
has bi e much more frequent in Britain, especially 1n spoken Eng 
sees it is still not generally accepted. 


among the younger generation, but i 
e eighth stanza of 


hi 
16. A reader at Woerden, Netherlands, comments on t ne 

k tality Ode, where the word immensity ends the secon e. 
aad te 4 here with a final [ai] sound, to rhyme with belie 


Should this word be pronounce 
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of the first line? And should, in the same stanza, Immortality be read in such a way 
as to make it rhyme with by? He adds: ‘These apparent rhymes (they rhyme to 
the eye only) occur pretty often, and I am as often puzzled about how they are 
supposed to be sounded when read aloud. Is there a technical term for this type 
of rhyme?’ 

Answer. I think these words were intended to be Pronounced in the normal way. 
The technical term is ‘eye-rhyme’. It is not peculiar to this poem or even to 
Wordsworth. In Endymion, for instance, Keats thymes stood with mood, ass with 
pass, and be with minstrelsy, while in Shelley’s Adonais we find move rhymed with 
love and wove, tomb with become, and alive with give. [F.T.W.] 


17. A Dutch reader writes: ‘In Richard Church’s article on James Joyce in 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia this passage occurs: “One needs the ingenuity of the 
crossword puzzle enthusiast to decipher the rapid, telescopic flood of phrases, 
verbal mules and jennets half recognizable.” I am puzzled by the words in italics. 
Does the group “mules and jennets” often occur as a group with a figurative 
meaning? If not, what might Mr Church have meant to express?” 


Answer. The combination is not a normal one, either in a literal or a figurative 
sense. In fact, I have never come across it before. It obviously refers to the newly 
invented words that James Joyce uses, A mule is a hybrid animal, and a jennet is 
a breed of small Spanish horse. Possibly, therefore, what Richard Church meant 
to convey by the figure was that many of the words are hybrids, that are not 
easily recognizable, or words of foreign origin (though not necessarily Spanish) 
that have no normal place in English. [F.T.W.] 


18. A reader at The Hague would be glad if we could explain the difference 
between the following sentences, A. G) In the event of your needing money, I will 
give you some, (ii) Jn case you need money, I will give you some, (iii) Jf you need 
money, I will give you some, (iv) Should you need money, I will give you some, 
(v) When you need money, I will give you some. B. (i) In case fire breaks out, 
have buckets of water ready, (ii) If fire breaks out, call the fire brigade, (iii) In the 


event of fire breaking out, call the fire brigade, (iv) Please set the alarm for me, in 
case I oversleep. 


He asks whether in case, in ti 


he event of, and if are interchangable in these 
sentences, 


verb, and in the event of by a gerund ora noun. 


__As regards meaning, in the event of is often no more than a circumlocution for 
if, for which it could be substituted; but not always. It can only refer to a future 
condition that may arise, whereas if followed b; 


Should, again, refers to a future conditi 
nearer the fire’, not ‘Should you be 
conditions it is not strictly interchangeable with if, since it suggests a more remote 
Possibility. Thus we could quite well say, 


9 l “Should the train be late, don’t wait for 
me , since we are not expecting the train to be late, though we cannot rule out the 


+a 
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possibility that it might be. But we should not sa: ‘Should the train 

we shall arrive at 6.30’, for that would suggest dai we are not oi a 
punctual. We should say ‘if the train is punctual’. On this question, an article by 
the present writer, entitled ‘Some Aspects of Conditional Clauses in English’. 
which appeared in the Swedish journal Moderna Språk in 1960, might interest 


you. 
If you need money and when yol 


amount to the same, but one expressi 
may not always coincide. ‘I will pay you ten shillings when the goods aredelivered 


to my house’ means that payment is to be made at the time of delivery; but ‘I 
will pay you ten shillings if the goods are delivered to my house’ merely stipulates 
it says nothing about when it 


the condition on which that amount will be paid; i 
ay be made in advance, at the time of delivery, or later. 
s condition at all, and therefore is never interchangeable 


expresses purpose, some possibility against which we 
r a precaution taken beforehand to meet circumstances that 
might arise. It wou! “Jf fire breaks out, have buckets of water 


ready’, and “Please set if I oversleep’, for that would imply 
that we are to rsleep, before we 


eak out, or the person to ove! 

have the buckets of water ready, © of, followed by a noun, 
on the other hand, may express either purpose OF condition: e.g. ‘Have buckets 
of water ready, in case of fire’ (purpose), ‘In case of fire, summon the fire 
brigade’ (condition). The latter could be replaced by the clause, ‘If there isa 
(F.T.W.) 


fire’. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR ENGLISH. TEACHING. Charles C. and 
Agnes C. Fries. Published for the English Language Exploratory 
Committee. Kenkyusha, Tokyo- xii-+378 pp. 57 

d Mrs Fries have produced in this volume is a corpus of 
What Prof contains “the i Dre and the vocabulary (as well as some teaching 


i i ish for the three years of the lower 
Sere neS in that She corals js not a 
syllabus. ‘A syllabus, renter ret 
(p. 4). The operati I 

sia CCT ee F to list words without specifying 


e of a language course, usually ae lists 
h of time’ 
d the words to i c n 
x word is ‘usually’. The traditional syllabus does indeed give 
nd these are little help to teachers. 
be misleadin! 
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dangerous. Structural features of utterances ‘ presented and studied . . . as separate 
items rather than as a coherent and integrated system, and without regard to a 
sound sequence of steps within a large pattern from its minimum to its more 
expanded form—will inevitably lead to confusion and often to a thwarting of all 
Progress in spite of conscientious labor on the part of both teacher and pupil’ 
(P. 8). This is very true. The economical method of learning a language is to 
master a small but fully integrated system as soon as possible and to expand it 
gradually until the full normal system of the language can be operated. The 
sequence of steps can be determined only by a trained linguist who has studied the 
particular language. Teachers cannot be expected to do this for themselves. They 
need guidance, and to give them guidance is the Purpose of a syllabus. Professor 


is only Tecommendations, but they have produced a good example of the kind of 
detailed, graded syllabus that is very much needed almost everywhere that 


eliminating Separate sentences here and there’ (p. 22). All that may be done is to 
add practice exercises, especially drills in Pronunciation, which are merely 
recommended here and their general character indicated. There is, therefore, an 
implication of certain teaching procedures in the very form of the material. And 
indeed the Pattern of the normal lesson is firmly laid down: it must contain (a) 
A brief review pupil-to-pupil dialog of the immediately preceding materials 
which are the base from which the new structures of the day are to be introduced 


and practised . . , (b) Some brief teacher-pupil question and answer sets which 


+++ (© A brief pupil-pupil 
it tata taught ... It is this 
l of it, that should provide the “review dialog” to 
be thoroughly memorized for the next lesson’ (P. 23). Professor and Mrs Fries 


> 
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can apply itself to helping particular groups of learners. Experience of lan; 
learing and teaching technique are just as important as training in RE 
=~ essor and Mrs Fries illustrate very well in this volume the range of knowledge 
n | experience that is required. Their material originates in an analysis of ‘the 

asic essentials of English structure’ (p. 2). These are arranged as ‘an integrated 
sequence of small steps, each one providing the necessary means of introducing 
the next so that it can be understood quickly” (p. 18). The sequence is ‘embedded’ 
in dialogues, and the steps ‘ri 
make the contrasts set up in the dialogs’ (p. 271). The 
k the practical “teaching” 

talking about” them. It must be practice in their use’ (p. 271). Planning, then, 
aims at the development of a language system. It involves selection, grading, and 
control. But the learner’s attention is on speaking and responding as required by 
situations. He learns to operate the system while he practises its ultimate objective, 


social activity. This is undoubtedly the right approach. 
Presentation of new speech has to be very carefully managed. The situations 


selected must be capable of demonstrating the meanings of the linguistic features 
‘real’ situations, and so the setting 


being taught. Professor and Mrs Fries prefer 
of the various situations use s been kept attached to the 
schoolroom’ (p. 309). It is true that people and objects t 
n be done before the pupil: 
the most convincing contexts for early teaching. But arti 
attention to essentials, should be reduced to a minimum, 
be reminded, even at an early stage, that the language is bei 
ordinary life and does not just belong to the artificial 


Pictures have their value, and ‘pretend’ si 
ine, A whole year of conversation about 


difficult for adolescents or adults to imagi 


desks and positions in the classroom, and 


chalks does seem an unexciting prospect. 

In the second and third years the conversations are about life outside the 
classroom, and they are largely concerned with comparing Japanese and American 
conditions. It is surprising to find such urbane and cultured people as the Frieses 
under the influence of Mr Gradgrind; yet their material is weighed down with 
information. Fiction surely has a place in this widening of the Jearner’s experience. 
And the myths current in a culture are both mo! interesting and more funda- 
mental than facts about geogr i Moreover, there is a 


discrepancy between this fa 1 n. It rinciple a 
good tea to lead each unit towards the climax of a pupil-pupil dialogue, which is 
the pattern throughout, but the later dialogues in this course are not conversations 
between pupils: the dialogue form is merely a way of making less monotonous 
ation of informatio! in the hope that its linguistic 

plan is too stereotyped to let the pupils 


play parts al 

In the corpus 
Other levels have to 
one to another to m h 
The most neglected level is the lexical. There are so” e y 
difficulties of have exi i 
The order of contexts chosen, however, 
learner will be able to assign a fun 
from that to grasping its significance 0n the nex! 


be constant movement from 
every feature are fully grasped. 
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What will he make of have in You have two names, and how will he pass from that 
to I have a cold and then to I have an English book? (pp. 50-53). Similarly, at 
first ‘the is to be used only as a “sequence signal”, indicating the objects that have 
just been identified in a sentence preceding’ (p. 56). This is certainly one of the 


element in the uses of the is the sense of uniqueness, which may come either from 
the nature of the things talked about or from their context, Obviously unique 


It would be interesting and profitable to question many details of the grading 
of the corpus. The grading is worth disagreeing with, because it is a well-considered 
One. The main criticism would be that the grading is insufficiently fine and does 
not move freely enough among the different levels or systems we have to set up 
for both analysis and teaching. For its Purpose of influencing textbooks and 
classroom Procedures it lacks Precision about how the material is to be presented 
in detail. But the authors were asked only to provide materials, What they have 
Provided is stimulating to other workers in the same field who will have to 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH USAGE FOR OVERSEAS STUDENTS. 
P. S. Tregidgo. Longmans. 1959. xvi+-293 Ppp. 7s. 


This book lives up to its title by being practical in the sense that it should indeed 
help students in an efficient way to understand the Problems of English usage 
it sets out to handle, This does not imply, however, t 


was written with the English-teaching situation in 


itle means that the book deals mostly with that part 
yntax; the author describes how linguistic 
tminatives, auxiliary verbs, and 
se, clause, and sentence structure, together 
n arry. Statements of the last sort tend to be 
subjective and open to dispute, but by and large the author avoids the more 
i equently made, although, for instance, such 
f” always implies doubt’ (para. 151) might 


€ in which the descriptions of usage are made is for the most part 
sufficiently simple and clear for students in the territories for which the bọok is 


r 
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int i i 
iinde p Lae les caer but this might not be true for students 
I I , whose ability to understand English is not so de’ 
is dare in these places who may well profit most from it. ion 
what is perhaps more needed in both areas is copious practice material; 
; 


h f 

aak bonk is less adequate. The proportion of practice exercises to explanation 

ENSE A E an exercises there are are relevant and practical, but too few in 

aie : urden will be placed on the teacher who uses this book to invent more, 
examples are excellent, but have teachers always the time and skill to make 


their own practice material in sufficient quantities? 


LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH. B. Lumsden Milne. Macmillan. 
1960. Bks. 1 and 2, 32 pp., 25. 3d. each. Bks. 3 and 4, 36 pp. 
25. 6d. each. Bks. 5 and 6, 36 pp. 2s. 4d. each. Bk. 7, 32 pp. 2s. 44. 


Bks. 8 and 9, 36 pp- 25- 4d. each. 


Singapore’, are 
It cannot be said that there is m 
There is a loose structural grading, 2 fair control of vocabulary, and at the later 
stages a sufficient j terial to satisfy the persisting requirement 
of teachers who * The series does not pretend 
to bean English course, thoug! 
it, Rather it should be looked upon as supplementing existing work books such 
as those of the Macmillan ‘Malayan English Course’. Children can rarely have 
too much material for written exercise. If for no other reason than this, teachers 


should take note of this series. 


L’ANGLAIS DANS LE CYCLE D’OBSERVATION. J. Lonjaret 
and R. Denis. Editions Bourrelier, Patis. 1959. 109 pp- 
aching in the French 


This is a fascinating glimpse of the 

State schools. The two co-authors are partic! lified to write on the 
subject with authority. They between ‘instructions 
ministérielles’, ‘programmes scolaires’, and ‘manuels’. The functioning of this 
grim three-handed engine in the French edi tem works on principles 
sometimes misunderstood by the very teachers whose task it is to keep it going. 
Hence, alas, the grimness whic! tainted modern language 

studies. , e b 
If, however, the views expressed in this book concerning the teaching of English 
makea real impact not only on teachers but on those 
which is in itself a 


in the vital first two years can c 9 
who prepare the teachers for their work, then the machine, i 
and efficient instrument, will be really able to carry out its task 

i aintance with contemporary 


well-designed 
successfully. The 
thought and prac i 


which are special 
ho wishes to 


f any teacher W 
lines. > 


of English studies, a they are on SO snd 


improve his own me 
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ENGLISH IN EVERYDAY USE. L. G. V. Alves. Oxford University 
Press. 1960. 153 pp. 4s. 6d. 


A welcome addition to the anthologies of contemporary non-fictional English 
prose from sources such as The Listener. There is always room in the book lists 
for advanced classes for collections of this type, provided the extracts are well 
chosen, as these are. The book is identified as ‘for advanced students *, but does not 
specify whether the author has in mind native speakers or foreign students. For 
all but the most advanced foreign students it would be stiff going. The little 
introductory Paragraphs themselves, though helping to identify the style and 
Purpose of each passage, make no linguistic concessions at all. University students 
Overseas, however, might profit considerably by working through it, especially as 
there is an efficient set of exercises at the end of each extract. 


LEARNING ENGLISH. J. M. Miller. Pupils’ Bks. 1-2, 3s. 8d. each; 
3-4, 4s. each. Teachers’ Bks. 1-2, 1s. 6d. each; 3-4, 2s. 6d. each. 


ri Green, London. 3rd impression 1961 (first published 
958). 


Authors and Publishers would probably earn the gratitude of prospective users 
of their books if, at some point, say at the beginning of Teachers’ Books, it was 


ortant qualification. This may justify the 
eight to thirteen-year-olds English on er] 
$ years, though there are many who woul 
doubt whether this was worth attempting, , j a 

Hy eas and practices persist; as, for example, 
learning related structures by heart; making sentences from models, thus en- 


ne big issue, and it is an j courses: 
the most advantageous dis tributicy an issue common to many 


n of function and of material as between the 


| 
. 


the 


ea 


ae books and the pupils’ books. It does seem that much of the material in 
ese pupils books, particularly of the nature of exercise, could have been 
meae in the teachers’ books as exercises Or drill work to be done as the 
bi chers specific contribution and on the teachers’ apparent initiative, thus leaving 

e pupils’ books much more a source of reading pleasure. Indeed, there is much 


to be said for modern courses providing work books for the purpose of thorough 
At thesame time work mainly of 


exercise and exploitation, particularly in writing. 

a preparatory kind, to be taken orally, is perhaps better deployed in the teachers’ 

books for the teacher to undertake directly with the class without books. By such 
Reader becomes 


means a good, clear, attractive, stimulating, and inviting 
Possible. Experience does tend to show that speech and language work, oral or 
written, interspersed with text for reading, limits reading appeal and opportunities. 
This is to be guarded against. Plenty of pleasurable, well-graded reading standing 
on its own merits is a major basic factor in language learning and in stretching 
reading ability itself. In this respect the reviewer would adjudge this course 


deficient. 


O. A. McWilliam. Longmans. 1961. 


TRAINING IN ENGLISH. H. 
Bk. 1. xii-+156 pp- 45- 6d. 


This is the first of a course of two boo 
African training colleges oF similar co Th Sai 
at covering points of Engl i 
h d further to enlarge the stu ledge of modern 
in African countries have 


difficulty to this group, an hat while certal 
sew that whi 
kes the view ould not for this reason 
y English 


for teachers in West 
eas. The series aims 


English. Mr McWilliam ta 
adopted English as their officia! 
be expected to follow automatically c 
speakers in England. For example, in many tropical countri 
described as being in the house if he were sitting 10 the conn TENE 
verandah, whereas the Englishman would only say he was in the ho 
f the rooms. : 
; i their 
in Africa have adopted English as Jue in this sense 
beca it is i ji a means of communication. Its value in 
ause it is international rak fz pproximately the same Way throughout the 
Š of misunderstanding 
this point, an 
between people of different countries. form of English Foceptable 
while bearing in mind the student’s need to master a m fete esting on the 
internationally, he has at the same time skilfully pao 
observance of rigid ru d too forma eat i umed that students 
va book is intended to wee 
will also be reading and stu ying se” pee: 
plays, and also that they are pees tain 
with the help of radio or gramophor- 
consists of passages for study; 19 the second eke the private st 
which include notes an answers tO aa oe no ansW 
the help he needs. In the revision exercises, since, as he points 
author is justified in giving INC i ting mistakes, whereas those at a 
ified mining need practice t correcting A ises 
mos acien A geol panies English would become confused by exercis 
of this nature. 


official language 
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A n dy; 
t care has been taken in the selection of Passages for stu 

te Moonie clearly understands the needs of training-college a 

overseas, and his book will also help other adult learners, such as those atten ing 

civil service training courses, pupils in secondary schools, and people studying 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN ENGLISH SOUNDS. L. A. Hill. 
Longmans. 1961. xiii+-89 Pp. 4s. 9d. 


hieved by reliance on imitation, and however good the 
Certain pronunciation faults will tend to per- 


of the foreign language will constantly give 
trouble. As Mr Hill recognizes, the 


y are not the same faults everywhere, but hen 
they do persist they call for special attention from the teacher, and regular shor! 
periods of Pronunciation-dril] should be di 


and Tests offers valuable ready-to-hand ma 


someti fused, e.g. /e/ and /æ/; 
Jj and loul; IPI, /f/, and IYI. The teache aie es Hed i 
relevant in the country where he 0} 


t material whic 
discover the students? phoneti h the te: 


This helpful litt] 


ici € the better for Some reference here and there 
to visible features of Sound-formation, such as lip and jaw positions, 


hate Scum 


Ae) 


Ab 


ck 


$ 
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A SHORT GUIDE TO ENGLISH STYLE. Alan Warner. 0.U.P. 
1961. viii+198 pp. Boards 12s. 6d. Limp 7s. 6d. 


To the hard-pressed teacher of English to foreign students, despairing at times of 
ever getting his pupils to write English that is free from gross mistakes of usage, 
A Short Guide to English Style may not seem to be a useful addition to his book- 
shelf. He could be forgiven if he went further and argued that style is essentially 
a reflection of the writer’s personality and that little can be done to inculcate a 
sense of style into those not born with it. Yet it would be a great pity if, buttressed 
by such views, he were to dismiss this practical book without at least borrowing 


it and judging its utility for himself. 

The author is well aware of the problems of the advanced overseas student. In 
some respects they are those of senior pupils in British schools. Having mastered 
(more or less) a fairly wide vocabulary and a good range of structures and usages, 
he feels the need to spread his wings. This is the stage at which development best 
comes through unconscious imitation of the experienced professional. Unhappily, 
the models that are at hand are often unsuitable. In his daily life he is most likely 
to meet official English (usually turgid and cliché-ridden) and second-rate 
journalism. Or he starts to be influenced by examination set texts—and they may 
be as unsuitable (in this context) as Johnson, Gibbon, Lamb, or Ruskin. It is in 
counteracting the dangerous tendency to be influenced by the more obviously 
‘literary’ stylists that Mr Warner’s book will prove especially valuable. A 

The book is divided into three sections. Part I contains ‘practical advice on the 
writing of clear and clean English’. Part II is an outline of English prose aie 
from the fifteenth century to the end of the Victorian period; by the study of a 
series of balanced extracts, the lesson is learned that some of the greatest bed 
have been content to write simple, direct English. Part II applies the tec que 


iti ing it mi trate 
of Part II to present-day writing. ‘However tempting it might be to concen 
upon Part I, the teacher of English should reflect upon all three sections, for m 
illuminate each other, and the author’s central argument runs through the 


book. p 
Put briefly, this argument may seem over-simple. It is that the Dre ehon 
concentrate upon learning to write ‘clean English’, defined asi ingl ii ae 
clear and vigorous, free from verbiage and affectations, an bing ia ie os 
conveying meaning clearly to the eee” hed ion a ae arate a 
cept, Alan Warner shows how easy ! is 1 i oa E eand 
using too many words, b; choosing vague or pretentious wor Is WI p u 
simple i EAA by writing ill-arranged or Clingy SS others 
language that is unsuited to the writer’s main purpose, OF y fal ine eee 
among the many temptations which beset the young and nee ria 
English, The examples (oth of £004 mees Many readers will be greatly 
a a wide range oO! ” a be g 
a D we that four of the twelve samples of ‘clean Paisa Dm 
from writers who are not English. It is to be hoped that teachers s pon si n 
accept Mr Warner’s central argument, and that from the many admira 4 s! a 
ments which the book contains, would-be writers will remember at least me 

is easy enough to write “Please do not spit”, but it 1s only by hard and clear 


thinking that we can make all our statements and directions as clean and simple 
and pointed as this one.’ 


There is an index and a short bibliography. 
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BEST-CHOSEN ENGLISH: Introduction to a Programme ° 
J. Warburg. Communication Research Centre, University College, London. 
1962. 6s. 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Grammar and Syntax for Teachers 
and Advanced Students. R. A. Close. Allen & Unwin. 1962. 25s. 


LIVING ENGLISH. Edition C. Teacher's Handbook. F. L. Sack. Francke, 
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Editorial 


Teaching machines have hit the headlines of the popular press, and from all 
sides come questions such as: Can machines successfully replace teachers? Is 
there a danger that they will do so? May education become de-humanized? 

Naive in some ways as these questions are, they nevertheless touch on deep and 
vital problems, forcing us to consider what true education is, especially (since this 
is our peculiar concern) in the field of language teaching. Mr Pit Corder, in 
“The Language Laboratory’, raises the ghost that haunts many of us: ‘Drilled 
material is meaningless, and hence boring, in the degree it is not related to a 
context’. He then lays the ghost neatly and promptly enough by going on to say: 
“Work in the laboratory is only a part, and not even a major part, of the whole 
teaching process; whatever we do in the laboratory must remain an integral part 
of that process.’ Never can the language laboratory ‘replace the teacher or take 
over the whole teaching burden. It must always be a tool, not a master’. 

These are reassuring words—to those, at least, who realize that teaching and 
learning in the classroom are above all personal activities, acknowledging and 
taking into account individuals and the differences between individuals all the 
time—but we ought to beware (as, indeed, Mr Corder does) of brushing a whole 
set of problems too lightly aside. As far as English teaching is concerned, for 
example, are there no parts of the world sadly lacking in the teachers demanded? 
Can mechanical aids contribute nothing as substitutes there? And where teachers 
do exist in sufficient number, may we not ask what sort of teachers, commanding 
what degree of skill? Are the ‘mechanical’ aids, if they do not teach all that needs 
to be taught, at least responsible for much less mis-teaching ? 

What seems to be called for at the moment is an open mind on the whole 
matter of how much and how little ‘mechanical’ aids in their various forms can 
contribute—an open mind, and also the maximum amount of experiment ina 
variety of circumstances. Fears that language-teachers will be displaced or 
language teaching made an affair of blind repetition in well-lit glass cells are 
doubtless irrational: machine-carried English may bring both teacher and 
learner only support and encouragement. That depends to some extent on the 
teacher’s attitude. If, inoculated against ideas of progress by his own self-satis- 
he turns his back upon machines and fails to examine with a curious 


use he can make of them, he may find that his low 
t necessarily to 


faction, 


though critical eye what e mal 
standards will not indefinitely be tolerated. The comparison is no 


een the machine and the good teacher, and a bad teacher may be 
hedgers than well-devised mechanical aids. Nevertheless one hopes that, 
as such aids increase in precision and complexity, there will develop no intention 
of by-passing the competent teacher, but rather of strengthening him in his very 
personal tasks and increasing his competence, and of course of multiplying him 
to the greatest extent possible. It is, indeed, the experienced and meee 
teacher who should devise these tools (with specialized help) or at least ju A o 
their value, if ‘master’ he is to remain. For it is dangerous to leave this task to 


other people. 


The Language Laboratory 


S. PIT CORDER 


(Mr Corder is a member of the English Language Unit of the British 
Council and the author of English Language Teaching and Television) 


If we believe, as I suppose most of us now do, that much of lan- 
guage learning is the learning of complicated skills, and that learning 
skills is largely a question of adequate and effective practice, then any 
means by which the time our students spend on such practice can be 
increased without, of course, prejudice to their other proper activities 
—whether study or play—must be desirable. In other words, if we 
can get more practice done in the time we have available for language 
learning, then we shall have achieved considerable economies and a 
notable intensification of the learning process. This is precisely what 
the language laboratory should be able to do for us, if we use it 
properly. 

Basically a language laboratory is a language classroom in which 
the students are isolated from each other by soundproof walls. 
These walls prevent the sounds made by any one student from 
Teaching his neighbours. This leaves him free to practise speaking 
without disturbing them and he, in his turn, can listen to speech 
undisturbed by them. The result of this should be that a whole class 
of students can practise speaking at the same time instead of one 
after another as in the conventional classroom. In this way the 
language laboratory can help us to save time. Instead of sitting quiet 
(but not necessarily idle), while all the other members of the class 
practise an item of language one by one, the student can be busy 
practising himself, 

Of course, this is a rather simplified description of the functions 
ofa language laboratory. There is, in fact, a large variety of possible 
ways of using a laboratory and different types of practice to be done 
in one, but we should do well constantly to bear in mind that in 
essence a language laboratory is no more than a special classroom 
where a large number of students can practise oral-aural language 
skills at the same time without disturbing one another. If we do this 
we shall avoid falling into the error of thinking that the language 
laboratory is the final answer to all language-learning problems, that 
it will ease the teacher’s burden, that it will magically speed the learn- 
Ing process, and so on. All these claims and many others have been 
made for the laboratory, but now, after many years’ experience, it 
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is being valued at its true worth and has its accepted place amongst 
the various aids available to the language teacher—a powerful aid 
if properly used, a waste of time and money if improperly used. The 
language laboratory is a tool and, like any tool, useful only in the 
hands of a craftsman who knows how to use it. 

Language laboratories may have quite simple equipment, in which 
case the sort of practical work possible in them is limited; or they 
can be very lavishly equipped and thus very versatile in their use. 
The more versatile they are, however, the more complicated they 
tend to be for teacher and student to operate and the more liable 
they are to mechanical breakdown. For this reason I should recom- 
mend that anyone setting up a laboratory should start with the simpler 
equipment. As the teacher through practice and experience gains 
confidence in handling it, and if he is convinced that he is getting 
useful results, he can then think of extending the equipment to 
undertake more complicated tasks. Experience has shown that the 
initial installation of the most complicated form of language labor- 
atory has often been followed by confusion and discouragement 
on the part of the teacher and loss of interest on the part of students. 
The laboratory is then neglected or misused, or used at less than its 
full potential capacity, that is, uneconomically. 

There are three stages in the development of a laboratory from 
the simplest to the most complex. In the first stage it consists of a 
number of soundproof booths, each containing a set of headphones 
connected to a microphone in front of the teacher. In this set-up 
the students can listen to the teacher and carry out his instructions, 
copy his speech, answer his questions and so on, all at the same 
time. The first refinement within this stage is to connect the students 
to the output of a gramophone or tape recorder. This leaves the 
teacher free while the students continue to practise. The weakness 
of this arrangement is, of course, that the teacher cannot check up 
on the students’ work. He does not know whether they aro pracnaing 
correctly, persisting in their mistakes, or indeed practising at all! 
Clearly the advantage of setting the teacher free in this way is lost 
unless he can be freed for useful work. This leads us to the next 


stage of development. ; 
n the A stage, the teacher has earphones and is connected 
with a microphone in each student’s booth. We now have two-way 
her and the individual student can speak 


communication. The teac i ; 
to each other and the teacher can now listen to and monitor any 
student’s production and advise him how to improve. The student 


also can speak to the teacher and ask for an explanation or help. At 
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this stage, then, we have a sort of electronic copy of the ordinary 
classroom situation with the advantage that the teacher can deal 
individually with any student without all the other students remaining 
silent. Much useful work can be done with no more equipment than 
this. Beginners using a language laboratory would be well advised to 
master the uses of a laboratory of this sort before passing on to the 
next stage, of new and expensive equipment which certainly increases 
the versatility of the installation but which for many ordinary 
school users might perhaps be of only marginal use. 

The third stage of development then sees the introduction into 
each student’s booth of a tape recorder. Now the student can record 
his practice efforts together with those of the model. He can then 
play back the results and make comparisons. The teacher, too, 
is able (given time!) to monitor the individual work of all his class, 
if he wishes. Furthermore, the tape recorders in the individual 
booths can now play back pre-recorded practice tapes to the student 
independently of what all the other members of the class are doing, 
or even out of class-time. But in this case, of course, the teacher 
cannot monitor the students’ work except during class-time, nor 
can the student compare his efforts with the model on the pre- 
recorded tape. 

At this point the last refinement is introduced: special dual-track 
tape recorders in the students’ booths on which the master’s model 
can be played and the students’ copy recorded all in one operation. 
The student has now achieved complete independence from the 
teacher and, given suitable pre-recorded tapes and the special dual- 
track tape recorder, might almost as well be at home! 

To sum up so far, we have three stages of development: 

Stage 1. 

(a) The teacher can speak direct to all students together. 

(b) The teacher or the recorded material can speak to all students. 
Stage 2. In addition to facilities available in Stage 1, 

(a) Individual students can speak to the teacher and the teacher 

can monitor their practice, 

(b) The teacher can now speak to any student individually. 

Stage 3. In addition to the facilities in Stages 1 and 2, 

(a) Students can record the teacher’s and their own voices on 

their single-track tape recorders. 

(b) Students can play individual tapes on their dual-track recorders 

and simultaneously record their own responses. 
, The opportunity for the student to hear his own efforts in pronun- 
ciation and compare them with the model was originally thought t° 


ee 


_work because they are aware o 
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be the great contribution of the dual-track tape recorder: it was 
thought that by this means the necessity for a teacher was to some 
extent done away with. This hope has not been realized in practice. 
It is in fact doubtful whether a student is any better able to monitor 
and correct his own production by this means than he is in a live 
teaching situation; in which case the use of dual-track tape recorders 
for this type of work may actually be dangerous, since students 
will be doing a lot of inexact repetition which remains uncorrected 
because the teacher cannot monitor all the students all of the time. 
Needless to say, this does not apply to the practice of grammatical 
material, where self-monitoring presents fewer problems. 

I said earlier that the language laboratory could be a powerful 
tool if effectively used, and now we come to the crux of the matter. 
All the expensive equipment will be wasted if the techniques of 
using the laboratory and, even more important, the linguistic material 
are not appropriate, adequate, or properly prepared. 

At this point we must go back to first principles: the compli- 
cated patterns of sound which we call ‘language’ only have meaning 
in relation to the situation or context in which they are uttered. In 
our classroom work we always try to retain meaning in the language 
drills we rightly introduce by relating them to a situation, whether 
it be the classroom, a conversation we have had, reading we have 
done, or a scene we have acted. Drilled material is meaningless, and 
hence boring, in the degree it is not related to a context. If we are to 
avoid largely meaningless repetition in the drills in the language 
laboratory (and drill is what we must call much of the laboratory 
work), they must be directly related, and recognized by the students 
to be so related, to work done in the classroom. Uncontextualized 
language practice material used in the laboratory has been the reason 
for so much of the boredom and lack of motivation so frequently 
mentioned in reports on the use of laboratories. Work in the labora- 
tory is only a part, and not even a major part, of the whole teaching/ 
learning process; whatever we do in the laboratory must remain an 
integral part of that process. As the student’s sophistication increases 
with maturity, and an understanding of the purposes of the different 
work done in language learning develops, the laboratory Becomes 
more useful. Adults will tolerate a greater degree of sheer don ey- 

f the need for it and its place in the 
term aims in learning are clearer and 


i . Their long- re cl 
e : term motivation of the 


sustain them in situations where the short- 


il will not. i P 
Ts laboralony is for practising the aural-oral skills. These skills 
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are more especially applied to learning language-material in the 
fields of pronunciation and grammar. Any materials and methods 
used for practising the oral skills in these fields in the classroom are 
appropriate and can be adapted to the language laboratory. Thus 
procedures such as listening to, identifying, distinguishing between, 
and copying sounds, stresses, tones, and tone patterns in pro- 
nunciation practice and ear training are possible. In grammar the 
familiar drills of substitution, completion, prepared conversation 
and the like, are appropriate. The laboratory can be used for 
asking and answering questions, informal oral testing, and more 
formal oral examination. The inventive teacher can find a use for 
the laboratory in practising out difficulties of any sort which have 
arisen in his classroom work. It has its place in the earliest stages of 
language learning as also in its most advanced stages, but never can 
it replace the teacher or take over the whole teaching burden. It 
must always be a tool, not a master. 

It will be clear, and it is as well to recognize it early, that the 
Possession of a laboratory does nothing to lighten the teacher’s 
work. On the contrary, and precisely because more work by the 
students is being compressed into the same amount of time as 
formerly, the preparation of materials for use either ‘live’ or recorded 
in the laboratory increases the teacher’s work considerably. The 
teacher cannot improvise in the laboratory; he cannot find ad hoc 
practice material in the course of the lesson as he can in the classroom; 
he cannot rely on intuition, and, if his inventiveness runs dry, turn 
to some other activity. Laboratory work must be more carefully 
and more fully prepared even than classwork. Nor must the teacher 
imagine that material prepared for one year can be used unchanged 
the next. The laboratory is voracious of the teacher’s time and 
energy. Unless the teacher is prepared to do this extra work and 


spend this extra time, the laboratory will be į conomic- 
ally, or ineffectually used. i 
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Notes on the Notional Passive 


MIROSLAV BEKER 
(Department of English, Zagreb University, Yugoslavia) 


Modern textbooks for learners of English have sufficiently noted 
that the passive voice is an important construction in English and 
that special attention should be given to its understanding and use. 
We might mention as an example Simeon Potter’s statement in his 
English Grammar for Foreign Students: 

The passive voice is used far more frequently in English than in 
other European languages. Where, for example, English has the 
passive voice in ‘English is spoken here’, French and German use 
the impersonal construction, ‘Ici on parle frangais’, or ‘Hier 
spricht man deutsch’, while Italian and Spanish prefer the re- 
flexive. 

One is tempted to add that another family of languages, the 
Slavonic, would also use reflexive verbs in similar cases (the point 
is mentioned by Stannard Allen in his Living English Structure). 

There is another matter associated with the passive voice which 
has, by and large, been inadequately dealt with: the so-called 
notional passive, exemplified by verbs which are active in form but 
passive in meaning. Even advanced students sometimes find it 
difficult to translate such simple sentences as ‘Words formed in his 
head’, ‘He hid in a secret passage’, ‘The college was slowly filling 
up’}, etc. The trouble in these phrases arises from the fact that in 
corresponding cases most European languages would use reflexive 
pronouns. Without reflexive pronouns foreign students spontane- 
ously look for the object (taking the above verbs as transitive), 
which very soon brings them to a point where no understanding of 
the above sentences is possible. Ambiguities might arise from 
phrases like ‘though both poetry and fiction “move” . . .’°( move 
as either ‘affect emotions’ or face place, ee IR l 

i er languages the reflexive pronoun or its om 
b j Sr the difficulty. I noticed that students find it difficult 
to translate the title of Tennyson’s poem ‘Riflemen, Form’, and the 
case of ‘develop’ in sentences like ‘He developed cancer at the age 


1C, P. Snow, The Masters, Penguin, p. 39. , , 
2The Yale Review, Winter 1961, p. 207. In the phrase quoted above ‘move 


means ‘progress in space’. 
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of fifty” or ‘Workers in these factories frequently develop T.B. is 
very similar. The students automatically look for the object, a pro- 
cedure which is completely misleading. In speaking English difficul- 
ties of this sort are even more pronounced, and students often find 
such very simple sentences as ‘The shop closes at six’ strange, 
preferring ‘The shop is closed at six’ because they think that conveys 
a more precise meaning. Writers who try to represent the English 
used by foreigners have noticed this problem. Thus Arnold Bennett 
in his Old Wives’ Tale makes Mme Foucault say, ‘The servant's 
brother marries himself today’. 

To substantiate my initial claim that this point has been in- 
adequately dealt with in textbooks, I shall take the passage on the 
notional passive from Brian Kelly’s An Advanced English Course for 
Foreign Students where the author quotes as verbs frequently 
passive in meaning, though retaining the active form: feel, taste, let, 
wear, sell, fire, smell, beat, read, milk. These are followed by examples 
to show the passive function of these verbs, such as ‘Your 
letter reads very well’, ‘Wireless sets sell well’, etc. Now it is cert- 
ainly most useful to show this strange usage of‘read’ and ‘sell’. 
a why is the list limited to the above eight verbs? What about 
A ports mentioned previously in this note (form, hide, move, 

evelop, close, etc.)? Are they not used both transitively and intran- 
ahd being frequently active in form and passive in meaning? 
e naris, however, make the list of the transitive- 
5 itive verbs more complete. In A Comprehensive English 

Tarian for Foreign Students, by C. E. and J. M. Eckersley, We 
pee pau often the same verb may be used transitively or intran- 
taken it R Pompies are given of both usages. (A similar line is 
eae me andvoort’s A Handbook of English Grammar.) 
itis true, fo e remark, which helps us to understand the problem. 
wal thee r example, that in ‘He played the violin’ and ‘He played 
te eet ya is used in the first sentence transitively and in 
frensiig ties ransitively, but there are numerous verbs of the 
bates etn Tansitive class where more than this takes place in the 
parte, The ion of transitive verbs into their intransitive counter- 
pote ted that should be stressed is that the transformation 
‘Hay, ato e A = verbs simply intransitive in the sense of ‘arrive , 
cm tiet yut that they become either passive (e.g. ‘The shops 
p! nine’ =are opened by people) or reflexive (e.g. ‘He hid in 
the wardrobe’ = He hid himself) in meaning 


1The Old Wives’ Tale, Penguin, 1954, p. 355. 
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It could perhaps be argued that the adult student will discover 
these differences in individual cases. In my opinion, however, he 
should be told that in English a number of verbs change from 
transitive to intransitive and vice versa and that verbs can be divided 
into those which are passive and those which are reflexive in meaning. 1 
A fairly liberal list should be supplied without, however, claiming 
that it is exhaustive. It does not follow that in this way all future 
confusion would be eliminated. My only claim is that it makes a 


` difference whether the teacher can in case of repeated difficulty 


refer the student to some previous remark or whether he will proceed 
from one case to another without making any generalization. My 
own experience with adult students is that reference to some previous 
remark leads to better understanding and creates a more reliable 
pattern of learning than a trial and error method. 

Not for a moment do I claim that the more articulate explanation 
of the notional passive (by the division into passive and active 
meaning) is my own discovery. Poutsma, for example, deals with it 
lucidly in his Grammar of Late Modern English, but his and similar 
books are monumental scholarly works not frequently consulted by 
learners of English unless at a very advanced level. What I plead for 
is in fact a matter of priority: while most medium-sized textbooks for 
learners of English give elaborate descriptions and ‘rules’ for, say, 
‘shall’ in the second and third persons, such as determination in the 
mind of the speaker, threat, promise, oracular statements, etc., the 
notional passive is mentioned only in passing, if at all. And yet 
what is the frequency of either case in modern English? While 
phrases like ‘The shop closes at six’, ‘He developed a cold’, ‘How 
are your plans shaping ?’, etc. belong to the broad stream of everyday 
modern English, the determination-threat-promise-oracle points on 
‘shall’? make up only a trickle of the living speech. And surely the 
task in teaching a foreign language consists primarily in pointing to 
eral tendencies of the current language rather than in the 


the gen alled linguistic subtleties. 


gleaning of what might almost be c 


1The transitive-intransitive alterations could be discussed in chapters on the 


passive voice and reflexive pronouns. 

2Stannard Allen in Living English Structure (Longmans, 1952) warns us that 
‘shall’ in the second and third person ‘is not such a commonly used aa as 
grammar books would suggest, its place more frequently being taken by a 


Future Substitute’ (p. 130). 


Sequence of Adjectives 


H. SOPHER 


(Mr Sopher is a teacher of English at the ‘Technion’, Israel Institute 
of Technology, Haifa) 


This subject has not received adequate attention. The problem 
may be illustrated by the following example: 

All the ten clever young English boys 

Why do the adjectives come in that particular order? What are the 
principles that govern adjectival sequence? wali 
RESTRICTIVE AND CO-ORDINATED SEQUENCES. In considering 
the problem of the sequence of adjectives it is necessary to distinguish 
between restrictive and co-ordinated sequences. 

A restrictive sequence is: 

(a) a sequence in which an adjective restricts a noun already 
restricted by: another adjective or adjectives. E.g. vulgar theatrica’ 
device; fantastic physical strength; British Expeditionary Forces: 
light physical outdoor work. eats 

(b) a sequence in which an adjective restricts another adjective 
that follows it, thus forming a compound adjective that restricts the 
head noun. In this pattern one or other of the adjectives, or both, are 
usually adjectivals (i.e. a noun, participle, or other part of speech 
functioning as an adjective). 

E.g. a léisured-class divérsion; slw-mdtion picture; high-pitched voice; 

a Géd-fearing man; a wéll-mannered boy. 

An example of a compound adjective formed from two pure 
adjectives would be réd hét plate. 

The restrictive sequence presents no difficulty in the matter of 
word order, since we automatically place the restricting adjective 
before the adjective or adjectives that it restricts. This explains why 
limiting adjectives (i.e. articles, numerals, possessives of nouns an 
pronouns, relatives, interrogatives, demonstratives, exclamatory 
words) must precede descriptive adjectives, since limiting adjectives, 
by their very nature, are restrictive. In the example given above: 

All the ten clever young English boys . 
the three limiting adjectives all the ten restrict each other in that 


+T have used the following stress marks: () strong stress; (+) weak or falling 
stress; (v) unstressed. 


nal 
Wo ory 
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order, and also restrict the descriptive adjectives that follow. The 
descriptive adjectives clever young English also restrict each other in 
the ordtr in which they appear in the sequence. 

A co-ordinated sequence is a sequence in which two or more adjec- 
tives severally restrict the head noun, e.g. a tall thin woman. 

In the above example, the adjectives żal! and thin severally restrict 
the head noun. The phrase therefore means: a woman who is both 


tall and thin. 


Criteria for Distinguishing Between Co-ordinated and Restrictive 


Sequences 
1. Adjectives in a co-ordinated sequence may, but need not, be 
linked by and. 
e.g, an old withered man Or an old and withered man. 
a tall strapping youth or a tall and strapping youth. 
a slender graceful dancer or a slender and graceful dancer. 
The use of and in co-ordinated sequences is obligatory in cases 
where its omission would make the sequence restrictive and alter the 
meaning of the phrase. 
e.g. This school has English and Frénch tedchers (Co-ordinated) 
This school has English Frénch teachers (Restrictive) 
(i.e. French teachers who are Englishmen) 
2. Adjectives in a restrictive sequence are not and cannot be 
linked by and. Compare: 
British Expeditionary Forces wiTH British and Expeditionary Forces, 
Popular scientific literature WITH Popular and scientific literature, 
A valuable gold watch witH A valuable and gold watch. è 
In all the above examples, the insertion of and has resulted in a 
change of meaning. A ] 
3. A change in, the order of adjectives ina co-ordinated sequence 
may result in a shifting of the emphasis, or even in a stylistic flaw, 
but will not change the meaning of the phrase. We may therefore 


(without doing violence to meaning) say either: 
a tall, lean, scraggy man or a lean, tall, scraggy man oR a scraggy, lean, 


a pea raced figure or a graceful slender figure. nie 

4. Ina restrictive sequence, a change in the order of the adjectives 
is likely either: 

(a) to change the meaning, Or 

(b) to produce a nonsensical phrase. 


As an example of (a) compare: 
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such little pretty ones (Richard II) wit such pretty little ones 

my only spoilt child wiTH my spoilt only child 
As an example of (b) compare: 

the only broken window wiTH the broken only window. _ 

blind adult justice (Frank O’Connor) wITH adult blind justice. 

an elderly young woman (Chesterton) (i.e. an elderly looking young 

woman) WITH a young elderly woman. 

5. Adjectives in a co-ordinated sequence can be used attributively, 
appositively, and predicatively: 

e.g. A loud, gruff, masculine voice (Saki); a voice, loud, gruff and 

masculine; a voice that was loud, gruff and masculine. F 
Two small, spiteful, dark eyes (O’Flaherty); two eyes, small, spiteful 
and dark; two eyes that were small, spiteful and dark. 

Note: The indefinite article a and the numeral two, as well as all 
limiting adjectives (i.e. articles, numerals, possessives of nouns and 
pronouns, relatives, interrogatives, demonstratives, words of ex- 
clamation, etc.), are generally only used attributively. 

Adjectives in a restrictive sequence may also be used attributively, 
appositively, and predicatively. They cannot, however, like adjec- 
tives in a co-ordinated sequence, be transferred en bloc from the 
attributive to the appositive or predicative position. From numerous 
examples examined, it would appear that only one of the adjectives 
(accompanied by its adverb, if any) is transferred to the appositive or 
predicative position. The following examples are typical: 

Every single available drop of water—Every single drop of water avail- 

able—Every single drop of water that is available. F 

A newly inaugurated mobile postal service—A mobile postal service 


newly inaugurated—A mobile postal service that has been newly 
inaugurated. 


A mere vulgar theatrical device—A mere theatrical device that is vulga" 
—A theatrical device that is merely vulgar. 
Nore: Compound adjectives in a restrictive sequence are not split: 
e.g. a réd-hòt metal plate BECOMEs a metal plate that is réd hòt. f 
a popular leisured-class diversion Becomes a popular diversion © 
the leisured class. 

; NOTE: The remarks under the last heading (relating to the attribu- 
tive, appositive, and predicative use of adjectives) apply mainly to 
pure adjectives. Nouns and participles used adjectivally cannot 
always, like pure adjectives, be freely used predicatively and attri- 
butively. They present special problems, 

7. A final criterion is stress pattern. 
Co-ordinated stress pattern: 


the grimy, sécret, oblique phases of gréwing ùp; godd óld wine; 

Restrictive stress patterns: 

fantastic physical stréngth; good old chap; 

_ Note: We often get a combination of the co-ordinated and restric- 
tive patterns in a single phrase: 

eg. ah angular élderly yoùng woman (G. K. Chesterton) 

an óld ramshackle wodden seat (G. K. Chesterton) 
In the above examples, the first two adjectives are co-ordinated; 
the third, while restricting the head noun, is itself restricted by the 
two preceding adjectives. If we wished to use the conjunction and, 
we should put it, therefore, between the first and second adjective and 
not between the second and third, as we would do if all the adjectives 
were co-ordinated. Another example of a combined pattern is: 
Six pretty Spanish and American girls 

In the above phrase, Spanish and American are co-ordinated 
adjectives, restricted by six pretty. ` 

NoTE: There are border-line cases in which the adjectives may be 
elther co-ordinated or restrictive: 

e.g. pleasant unofficial manner; popular scientific magazine; great 

modern novels; long knitted belt; etc., etc. 
In the examples given above, it is not even important to distinguish. 
There is no appreciable difference between: 
gréat modern névels (which is co-ordinated), AND 
gréat médern novels (which is restrictive) 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CO-ORDINATED SEQUENCES. As stated 
above, restrictive sequences present no difficulty in the matter of 
word order, since the restricting adjective automatically precedes the 
restricted adjective or adjectives. The difficulty arises with co- 
ordinated sequences, in which the word order is not so fixed. a 

The principles underlying the order of co-ordinated adjectives 
appear to be stylistic rather than grammatical. As a result of collect- 
ing examples from memory and from reading, I have been able to 
discover seven factors governing the order of co-ordinated adjectives 


in a noun phrase. They are: 
; r ; (2) The Rule of Proximity; (3) Rhythmical 


1 before Specific; ! t 
eet : (4) Order of Perception; (5) Climactic pattern; (6) Prominence; 


(7) Euphony. ane 
sme BEFORE SPECIFIC. The adjective that adds to the mean- 
us more specific information about 


ing of another adjective by giving icin 
the noun, will come after the more general adjective and closer to 


the noun. E.g. a tall towering building. 
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eri i ific to tall. If 

In the above phrase, towering adds something speci 
towering were to come first, the adjective rall would be superus 
Other examples: quick furtive glance; slow laborious process; a 
gaudy colours; big thick stick; a good stout stick; a quiet low laugh. 


THE RULE OF PROXIMITY. We tend to place closest to the hea 
noun that adjective which we most closely associate with the noun an 
to which we attach the greatest significance in the particular context. 


e.g. slów hót teárs (D. H. Lawrence); stéady dángerous éyes (D. H. 
Lawrence) 


The clue to adjectival sequence in the above phrases may be found 
in th 


e text (‘The Horse Dealer's Daughter’). The phrases are used 
with reference to the heroine, a deeply passionate woman who 
exercises a powerful fascination over the hero. In the circumstances, 
hot (suggesting passion) and dangerous (suggesting influence) wen 
clearly the more significant adjectives and therefore rightly place 
closest to the noun. In a different context, Lawrence might have 
reversed the order. 


The difference between: a réd podgy face AND a pédgy réd Sac eis 
that in the first the podginess of the face is foremost in the mind; in 
the second its redness is foremost. In. speech we should, in the first 
phrase, give a sli 


ghtly stronger stress to podgy; in the second phrase, 
red would get the stronger stress. 


RHYTHMICAL PATTERN. The rhythmical pattern of a phrase 18 
an important factor in determining both the choice of words and their 
ordering within the phrase. There are phrases in which the rhythmical 
pattern appears to be the sole factor determining sequence, as for 
example: strong silent man; the awed amazed people (Wells); pink 
and golden leaves (Lord Dunsany); true and trusty friend. 

There are other phrases where thythmical pattern, though not the 
only factor, is a Contributory one, and the influence of r hythm is 
present, I believe, in every utterance. In the examples I have col- 
lected, I have been struck by a general tendency to place the shorter 


adjective before the longer one, thus producing a smoother rhyth- 
mical effect. 


The two examples from D, H, Lawrence, given below, will, I think, 
illustrate the all-pervading influence of rhythm. Though the order of 
adjectives can be explained by the principle of climactic pattern or 
the rule of Proximity, the thythmical influence is unmistakable: 

These rough, inarticulate, powerfully emotional men and women . . - 
That terrible, wistful, unfathomable look . . . 


< 


| 
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ORDER OF PERCEPTION. The sequence of adjectives may be 
determined by the order in which the speaker or writer perceives 
them—with his senses or in his mind. 

e.g. a tall slender youth (W. S. Maugham). 

a great, round, red face (John Collier). 

wide, strained, doubtful eyes (D. H. Lawrence) 

loose slim body (O'Flaherty) (Context: ‘he stood loosely, his loose 
slim body . . . etc.) 


CLIMACTIC PATTERN. Adjectives may appear in a climactic 
sequence, that is, they lead up to a climax or anti-climax. 
e.g. torn tattered shirt; dear beloved son; a little, tiny, shrunken up 
chattering head (John Collier). 
(In the last example, chattering is proximate and therefore comes closest 
to the noun. Note the growing climactic effect of little, tiny, shrunken up.) 


PROMINENCE. In order to give an adjective prominence we may 
put it in a position where the speaker will naturally tend to give it 
emphasis: 

eg. 1. a cleanshaven strong face (W. S. Maugham) 

(strong before cleanshaven would be less emphatic) 

2. gréy stéely éyes (grey after steely would tend to form a compound 
with eyes, as follows: stéely gréy eyés. As such it would be less 
emphatic) 

3. The little careful work of mèn (H. G. Wells) 

(If little were to come after careful it would be weakly stressed) 
. Thick ugly falling dusk (D. H. Lawrence) : 
(By placing thick after ugly we might get the following stress 
pattern: ugly thick falling disk, in which thick falling forms a 
compound.) 


EUPHONY. Euphony, 
every utterance. The sens 
phrases that are both easy 
I give below some examples: : 

1. her fair broad brow (Wodehouse); a quiet low laugh (Jerome) 
(Note alliterative effect of ‘broad brow’ and ‘low laugh’) 

2, a soft-spoken dark-dressed stranger (S. Vv. Benet) 
(The above order avoids excessive alliteration.) 


deep face (W. B. Yeats) 
Š i Se anid fice have similar vowel sounds and are therefore 


i to face the wand f 

er separated. Moreover, with grave next 
on vould tend to merge. The present order ensures that each 
word is given its full yalue.) 


In collecting and classifying examples, 


A 


like rhythm, is an element that influences 
itive writer and speaker strives to produce 
on the tongue and pleasing to the ear. 


I have found that sequence 
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of adjectives is in most cases influenced by several of the above- 
mentioned factors concurrently. For example, in the phrase incom- 
parable, dear, lost mistress (H. G. Wells), I find that the following 

factors have influenced word order: 7 
(a) The Rule of Proximity—Lost comes closest to the noun because it is, 
in the context, the most significant adjective. What worries the hero 


of the story (The Pearl of Love, H. G. Wells) most is that his incom- 
parable and dear mistress is Jost. 


(b) Prominence—Dear (a stressed monosyllable) coming after incom- 
parable (with its three unstressed syllables) gains added prominence. 
(c) Rhythm—Spondee effect of dear lost mistress (three accented syllables 
in succession), 
(d) Climactic—Lost coming after incomparable and dear produces a very 
powerful climax. 
The above principles do not therefore conflict with but complement 
one another. Should they conflict, the writer or speaker must decide 
to which he will give preference. . 
The order of adjectives in a co-ordinated sequence can be manipu- 
lated to produce a variety of effects. It is an instrument in the hands 


of the speaker or writer, and his skill in the use of it is a measure of 
his linguistic ability. 


SUMMING UP. The order of adjectives in a restrictive sequence 
is fixed and presents no problems. The order of adjectives in a co- 
ordinated sequence is not fixed and would appear rather complex, 
being influenced, as it is, by so many factors. In practice, it is not so 
complex, since everyday speech consists mainly of clichés which are 
memorized, consciously or otherwise, and reproduced without the 
speaker even being aware of the rules that lie behind. Moreover, the 
native acquires a knack for rapid intuitive thinking. 


2, 
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Don’t Shoot the Editor 


G. BROUGHTON 


(Mr Broughton teaches at the Malayan Teachers’ College and is the 
author of English Through Activity) 


Take an armful of publishers’ catalogues and open them at pages 
advertising English literature for the second-language learner. One 
catalogue will speak of ‘specially prepared editions’, another of 
“graded reading’. “Adapted and simplified’, you will read, ‘helps to 
further study’, ‘each title is abridged by an expert’, and so on, until 
you begin to wonder what exactly the editors are doing. 

Perhaps if we take a closer look at some examples of how passages 
of literature have been handled we shall have a clearer picture of 
what is in the editors’ minds. 

Sometimes they use scissors to reduce the number of difficulties. 
Like this: 

Original Ascent of Everest Ascent of Everest Retold, U.L.P. 

Junior Edition, p. 78 

Tenzing, moving purposefully, kicked Tenzing kicked 
steps in a long traverse back towards steps in a long traverse back towards 
the ridge and we reached its crest the ridge and we reached its crest 
just where it forms a great where it forms a great 
distinctive snow bump at about snow bump at about 
28,000 feet. 28,000 feet. 

Some works handle vocabulary difficulties by explaining them. 
Longmans’ Essential English Library gives the pronunciation and 
meaning of ‘new’ words in a glossary at the end of each book. Four 
Short Stories by Jack London in this series deals with 333 words in 
this way. Similarly The Card in Longmans’ The Bridge Series has a 
final glossary in which 681 words are defined. 

Other editors choose to do the same thing in a footnote. One work 
in O.U.P.’s Tales Retold for Easy Reading is called Strange Tales. 
Here the twenty-two pages of ‘The Custom Officer's Story’ contain 
eleven footnotes, explaining words like “custom-house , ‘smuggle’, 
and ‘spirits’. In the same way the New Method edition of Black 
Arrow (Longmans) has footnotes on the first page on ‘moat’, 
‘abbey’, and ‘ward’. . ae 

Even more help is given to the reader when a simple drawing is 
used to explain vocabulary. The first chapter of Ivanhoe, as a Stage 6 


New Method Reader is introduced by a double page of illustrations. 
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er is told ‘You know all the words in this book except— 
hia oi eight drawings to illustrate ‘swine j and ——— ar 
tournament’, ‘a prior’, ‘a priory’, ‘a moat’, helmet y Sta ane 
‘ladder’. O.U.P.’s Tales Retold does the same thing in Tales men 
Northmen where drawings explain ‘a deer’ (p. 21), ‘a chain’ (p. 25), 
‘a pig’ (p. 28), and ‘a diamond necklace’ (p. 41). ii 
Another trick of editors is the alteration of a word to a less difficu 
one. Nelson’s Cameo Classics sometimes make use of this, as in the 
opening sentence of Chapter 3 of Oliver Twist. ‘Oliver reached the 
stile at which the footpath terminated, and once more gained the 
highroad.’ Here the word ‘footpath’ replaces Dickens’s own 
- ‘by-path’. : 
We have seen, then, just three ways in which editors handle diffi- 
cult vocabulary—by cutting, by explaining, and by simplifying. When 


they think the original is difficult from a structural point of view, they 
use similar methods. 


See how Michael West has cut this 


passage of Black Arrow in 
order to make it simpler: 


Original Black Arrow 
The wounded man lay silent; nor, say 
what Dick pleased, could he extract 
another word from him. 


‘Well’ said Dick, ‘I will go call ‘Well,’ said Richard, ‘I will go 
the priest— and call a priest.’ 


Notice, by the way, how he has slipped in the word ‘and’ in order 
to make the structure more familiar, 


Where an editor does not wish to cut out a difficult idiom or 


structure, he may use the glossary. Here are three glosses from 
Wuthering Heights in O.U.P,’s English-Readers’ Library: 


p. 67 What has there been to do? Wha 
p.73 frame off. go away. 
p. 96 It wants three minutes of one. It is three minutes to one. 


And in the next example the editor of Campbell's Kingdom in 
Li 


ongmans’ Simplified English Series has added two words in order 
to make clear the meaning, 


New Method Reader, p. 59 
The wounded man lay silent. 


t has been happening? 


Original Campbell’s Kingdom 


S.E.S., p. 34 
And so you decided you would forget And so you Geis yon would forget 
all about him. Because he’d done all about him. Because he’d done 
five years for—for something five years in prison for—for 
he didn’t do. something he didn’t do. 


Finally, some passages are made simpler by changing the original 


we 


ae 
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wording, as in the Stage C Supplementary Reader The Purloined 
Letter, retold from Poe by Dr Faucett (O.U.P.). 


Original Poe 
The method of the theft was not less 
ingenious than bold. 
Some such opinion may have been 


Faucett 
The method of the robber was 
unusually clever. (p. 6) 
Some such opinion may have been 


in the lady’s mind. (p. 8) 
—and examined each very carefully 
with the microscope. (p. 14) 


entertained. 
—and applied to each the most 
jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 
All the examples we have so far looked at have shown how editors 
use the tricks of their trade to meet one particular kind of problem— 
that of the reader’s /inguistic immaturity. But there are others. 
Consider the length of two nineteenth-century novels as they 
appear in typical editions. 
x 


O.U.P.’s 
Tales Retold 
41,000 words 


Longmans’ 
Simplified English 
48,000 words 


Nelson’s 
Cameo Classics 
83,000 words 


Original 
Vanity Fair 
328,000 words 


0.U.P.’s 
Tales Retold 
24,000 words 


Schofield & Sims’ 
Shortened Classics 
122,000 words 


Nelson’s 
Cameo Classics 
58,000 words 


Original 
Jane Eyre 
193,000 words 


It seems clear that their editors have shortened these books for 
reasons other than simply reducing language problems. Of the six 
editions, five are generously illustrated—on an average a picture for 
every twelve pages of print. The reader is, in fact, being encouraged. 

When we look at Longmans’ New Method edition of Jvanhoe and 
find that Scott’s chapters have been given exciting titles, e.g.: 

Chapter 3 The Feast—And a Challenge, 
Chapter 4 A Mysterious Pilgrim, 
Chapter 5 The Tournament at Ashby, 
we know that an editor is trying to maintain the reader’s interest. 


e example can be found where a title has been 
tA Good Fight” (retold from The Cloister and the Hearth) 
in O.U.P.’s Tales Retold. , l 

We all sometimes forget that even a so-called “plain text of a book 
like Gulliver’s Travels is not as it appeared in 1726. It is usual for the 
spelling to be modernized—only Macmillan’s Scholar’s Library 
edition keeps the original spelling, and there we find forms like 
‘shoar’, ‘musick’ and ‘countrey’. When an editor brings spelling up 
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to date he is trying to close the time gap which stands between the 
he reader. , 

u sca idea lies behind some illustrations. For example, i 
Some Adventures of a Younger Son (O.U.P.’s Tales Retold) Pe ii 
shows three ships labelled ‘frigate’, ‘brig’, and ‘schooner’, bs of 
page 22 carries drawings of a powder barrel, a cannon, and a pl 
o a more advanced level an editor copes with the same probin 
by explaining old-fashioned words in his notes. Macmillan’s Scho d j 
Library edition of The Life and Death of the Mayor of Casterbridg 7 
carries notes on words like ‘spencer’ (p. 101) and aan 
(p. 175), whilst the mention of ‘foreign competition’ (p. 210) oe S 
a note to explain that this was what happened as a result of repealing 
the Corn Laws in 1846. 

As a last look at an editor closing the time gap, try to count the 


difficulties which have been overcome in this short passage in, 
O.U.P.’s Tales Retold. 


Original Oliver Twist 
The undertaker, who had just put 
up the shutters of his shop, was 
making some entries in his 
day-book by the light of a most 
appropriate dismal candle, when 
Mr Bumble entered. 


Tales Retold 
His future master 
was just closing the shop 


when 
they got there. 

In one of H. G. Wells’s stories, ‘The Door in the Wall’, there is a 
phrase which cannot be understood unless you know something 
about how the British House of Commons works. When the story 
appears in The Country of the Blind and other stories (in Longmans 
Essential English Library) the editor has used his scissors: 


Original Wells 


Essential English Library 
Then the debate collapsed like Then the debate collapsed like 
eggshells. I and Hotchkiss were eggshells. I and Hotchkiss were 
dining with his cousin at Brentford; dining with his cousin at Brentford; 
we were both unpaired, and and 
we were called up by telephone— 


we were called up by telephone— 


But when the same Story is printed in Seven Stories by H. G. Wells 
in O.U.P.’s English-Reader’s Library we find that the difficult phrase 
has been kept and the system of ‘ pairing’ explained in a short preface. 

Here are two editors who are aware that the distance in space 
between a reader and the background of the literature can be as big 
a problem as the distance in time. This is no doubt the reason why 
Lorna Doone in Macmillan’s English Literature series has a 1,200-word 


eT 


‘ 
Pn 
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introduction which tells us about the remote corner of England 
where the story takes place. 

If you have an unedited copy of Gulliver's Travels, have a look at 
the passages in ‘The Voyage to Lilliput’ where Gulliver puts out the 
palace fire and where he is later accused of treason. In Swift’s story 
Gulliver puts the fire out by making water on it and this insult is the 
first in the list of the crimes he is accused of. But even Macmillan’s 
Scholar’s Library and Nelson’s Classics leave out these and other 
details (though neither admits doing so) and of course all school 
editions do the same. This idea of sheltering the young reader from 
unsuitable ideas is also seen in Nelson’s Cameo Classics edition of 
A Tale of Two Cities, which carefully leaves out some very gruesome 
details of how a murderer was tortured to death. 

From this second group of examples we can see that editors are 
conscious of another kind of difficulty. In trying to keep the reader’s 
interest, in closing the gaps of time and space which separate the 
reader from literature, in protecting the innocent reader from un- 
suitable ideas, editors are showing concern for the reader’s 
psychological immaturity. 

Think now of those prose anthologies in which extracts from good 
literature are collected: like Tales of Action (O.U.P.), A Modern 
English Reader (Macmillan) and Selections for School Reading 
(U.L.P.). As we all know, the learner finds an extract more digestible 
than a full work. He has not had enough experience of reading 
literature. Editors feed him with literary tit-bits in this way. 

Sometimes the learner has had so little reading experience that an 
editor feels he must give some help in understanding the quality of 
the work. Then we find notes like these: ‘This is the best book for 
boys in English’ (the opening sentence of the introduction to 
Treasure Island as a Grade 5 New Method Reader). ‘This has for a 
long time been considered one of the world’s greatest novels; it has 
been translated into all the important languages of the West.’ 
(Introductory note to The Adventures of Don Quixote, Tales Retold.) 

At a more advanced level an editor may feel that a literary 
reference needs explaining. For instance, in Climbing Everest, in 
O.U.P.’s English-Reader’s Library, Wilfred Noyce writes: Some- 
thing here beyond me, outside me, “far more deeply interfused’ 
than my muddled brain could care to know, lent a magic to the air 
that made human effort meaningless.’ The editor has put ina note to 
explain that the quotation is from Wordsworth’s Lines Written a 
Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey. a 4 = 

Longmans’ Simplified English Series edition of Vanity Fair includes 
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two footnotes which have in mind the reader who is not familiar with 
the pun. On p. 34 is the explanation: 1. a false note =Becky is playing 
on the two meanings of these words (1) a wrong note in music, 
(2) an insincere letter. And page 127 carries the footnote: 1. 
nap =(1) a short form of Napoleon, the name given at this 
time to a gold coin with Napoleon’s head on it; (2) a short sleep. 
When the lady repeats Jos’s words, she is playing on the two mean- 
ings. She knows Jos’s habits. 
Finally, the editor of Oliver Twist in O.U.P.’s Tales Retold assumes 

that the learner will not understand a piece of Dickensian irony, 
which is put in more naive terms. 


Original Dickens Tales Retold 
When the breakfast was cleared away, Every morning the boys played 
the merry old gentleman and the two what Oliver thought was a very 
boys played at a very curious and curious game. 


uncommon game, which was performed 
in this way. 


Here, then, is a third group of examples in which editors have tried 
to cut down the number of difficulties which might result from the 
reader’s literary immaturity. 
f We have all seen the footnote, the simplified or abridged text, the 
illustration, and the editor’s introduction many times. Perhaps we 
have lost patience with them, perhaps we have felt like taking a gun 
to the man who has been playing about with great works of literature. 
But don’t shoot the editor. After all, he is only using his special 
knowledge and skill to bring closer together learner and learning 
material—which is what we, as teachers, are all trying to do every day. 


An English Language Survey in West Africa 


BRENDAN J. CARROLL 


(Lecturer in Education, Mount Pleasant 
Training College, Liverpool) 


Recently the writer made a survey of the standards in English 
of a group of young schoolchildren in West Africa. The main object 
of the survey was to measure the rates at which African children 
acquire a command of English, and to compare these rates with 
those of the average English school child. It was also hoped to 
clarify some of the technical problems involved in carrying out 
such a cross-cultural testing programme. Several of the studies 
previously reported have been concerned with testing older, literate 
students. The present study used very young African children on 
their initial exposure to the English language. This involved an 
individual approach which was more time-consuming, but it was 
hoped that the results would provide a more complete picture of 
development than could have been obtained from the mass testing 
of literates only. 

Before discussing the tests, it will be useful to examine some 
aspects of the application to African children of tests devised for 
English children. This procedure offers certain advantages in that 
it gives some idea of the relative standards from group to group, 
but there are dangers which should be recognized both in testing 
and in the interpretation of results. Psychologists have found that 
there are certain consistent racial differences in scores on psycho- 
logical tests. For example, Jews tend on average to score higher on 
intelligence tests than do negroes. It would be naive to assume 
from this alone, however, that one race is more intelligent than 


‘another, and in fact few psychologists would claim that these 


es denote innate racial differences in intellectual 
endowment. The phenomenon may well be explicable in terms of the 
cultural and environmental factors which influence response to the 
particular intelligence test used. It is now accepted that test perform- 
ance depends not only on such obvious factors as familiarity with 
the language used, or with the nature of the test items, but also on 
fundamental attitudes towards the testing situation itself and the 
concordance between the habitual cultural stimulation and the form 


of the test. ; a f 
Several factors have been shown to influence test performance: 


‘apparent differenc 
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suspicion of the tester’s motives; biased or incorrect guesses as to a 
responses desired; reaction under the pressure of timed tests, or 0 
a series of unrelated and trivial questions; degree of familiarity 
with graphic or pictorial representation or with the colour and 
accent of the tester; and so on. Thus an English testee is immediately 
in a stronger position than is an unsophisticated aboriginal in a test 
designed along the usual American and European lines. Yet the 
native will probably behave much more intelligently in a tribal 
situation where the nature of the problem is more familiar to him. 
There is no certainty that an intelligent response in one culture will 
be equally intelligent in another, or even that the problem will be 
seen in the same terms. It may well be impossible to equate from one 
culture to another either the form of the testing situation or the 
criteria of intelligent behaviour. 

With ordinary attainment testing, however, we are not primarily 
concerned with measuring some hypothetical and hidden ability, 
and so our difficulties are somewhat less. In English testing, for 
example, the criteria of acceptable English usage are more easily 
established, the mode of testing is more familiar to any person 
acquainted with the language, and the results will have more universal 
validity. In concrete terms, tests in English are more easily con- 
structed because there are accepted standards of English spelling 
and pronunciation, and they are more easily administered because 
even young children will be used to reading aloud to their teacher, 


writing simple words, and describing pictures orally. Attainment 
tests can also provide valuable 


comparative information even 
before absolute cross-cultural equivalence has been established, 
as the results can throw light on differences associated with various 
methods, different schools, and successive age-groups within culture 
groups. These relative standards can be used in educational diagnosis 


and guidance. If all these reservations are borne in mind, it is likely 
that testing programmes will be helpful in making more precise the 
vague impressions one gathers from ordinary day-to-day experience. 

In the present study, the sample of children numbered 150, taken 
from five ordinary African schools; the 30 children from each school 
comprised 5 from each of the 6 classes from Primary 1 (aged 6+) 


to Primary 6 (aged 12+). The schools included urban schools with 
good staffing and buildings as well as ‘bush’ schools with very poor 
facilities. There wer 


> e mixed and single-sex, church, and local 
authority schools. 


The five main tests involved such 


ee important aspects of English 
as word recognition, grasp of se 


ntence structure, vocabulary, 
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dictation, and written fluency. The norms for establishing standards 
were taken from those published with the tests, and were checked by 
a control group of English children receiving their education in the 
same part of West Africa. 


The results are now discussed test by test. 


1. Word Recognition (Schonell) 


This test measures the ability to read isolated words or to ‘ bark 
at print’. The first words, such as ‘tree’, are simple, but the items 
increase in difficulty up to such words as ‘classification’. This ability 
to sound words out, most commonly looked for by the casual tester, 
does not necessarily imply intelligent comprehension, and it is easy 
to be misled by fluent reading which may well be meaningless to the 
child reading. The average chronological age of the 150 children was 
9 years 5 months, and the average ‘reading age’ was 6 years, giving 
an average ‘reading quotient’ of 64, the norm for English children 
being 100. It would seem that the average African child leaving the 
primary school at 12+ can read words within the capacity of the 
average English child leaving the infant school at 7+. 


2. Sentence Structure (Watts) 


A series of pictures showing situations of increasing complexity 
has to be described by the children. The responses are at first quite 
simple, e.g. ‘It is a boy running’, but they become more difficult, e.g. 
‘It is a girl catching her hat which the wind has just blown off’. The 
child is not penalized for making a mistake in vocabulary as long as 
the pattern of the sentence has been shown to be mastered. The 
average ‘sentence structure age’ of the African children was only 
4 years 9 months, with an average ‘sentence quotient of 50. The 
conclusion is that the children have mastered only the most elemen- 
tary English sentence patterns. It is indeed almost impossible for 
them to express themselves with any freedom in English outside a 
few rehearsed classroom situations. 


3. Vocabulary (Watts) 
i ber of common 
For the vocabulary test, the child has to name a num 
objects, shapes, actions, and qualities, such as a comb, a penny, 
arts of the face, humming, etc. This test produced the lowest 
ite of all, and on several grounds it is reasonable to assume that 
it is in this field that the African children were at their greatest 
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disadvantage by comparison with the English children. The eile 
‘vocabulary age’ was only 3-2 years, with a vocabulary quotien 4 
of 34. Estimates suggest that the African children had an ae 
English vocabulary of about 1,000 words at a stage when the Eng n : 
child has an average vocabulary of more than 6,000 words. Tha 

this is not merely a test phenomenon is shown by the fact that a 
sample of the African children who did the vocabulary test in then 
own vernacular as well made scores very little lower than those O 

the English children. In fact, their combined vernacular and English 
vocabularies were rather higher than the English norms. . 


4. Dictation (Ballard) 


A list of words increasing in difficulty from ‘cat’ to “beginning 
is read out to the children, who have to write the words down in 
the correct spelling. There is no check as to whether the children 
understand the words they write. The average ‘dictation age’ was 
6:1 years and the average ‘quotient’ was 65. The ability to perform 
this task was still in the elementary stage, though in advance of the 
abilities referred to above. 


5. Writing Fluency (Burt) 


This is the simple mechanical ability to copy out a simple sentence 
a certain number of times within a measured period. The ‘fluency 
age’, based on the number of letters written in the time allowed, 
was the highest of any in the tests, giving an average of 6 years 
9 months, with an average ‘quotient’ of 71. 


The overall picture of test results can be seen in the following 
table of quotients: 


AVERAGE QUOTIENTS OF ALLGROUPS IN ENGLISH TESTS 
(NORM = 100) 


Vocab- Dicta- 
Reading Sentence ulary 


tion Fluency Average 

School A 57 46 28 58 67 51 
School B 57 47 27 62 65 52 
School C 59 48 31 60 69 53 
School D 68 57 38 67 70 60 
School E B 57 46 14 81 66 
Average for 

Africans 64 50 
we 34 65 1 56 

Controls 98 121 106 95 108 106 


—. 
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no. of words correctly read. 


Test score 


Average scores on word recognition test. 


Primary school class. 


Average scores :- 


English, 


Best African school. 


All African schools. 


Poorest African school. 
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The schools had been arranged, on other criteria, in order of 
efficiency, with the poorest school first. It can be seen that in each 
test the schools do adhere quite uncannily to this efficiency continuum, 
a fact which indicates most strongly the importance of educational 
background in the acquisition of English. The three village schools 
A, B and C move closely together and the two urban schools, D and 
E, show consistently higher standards. 

The control group of English children from the families of pro- 
fessional men had, as would be expected, higher scores than the 
average. Their low scores in reading and dictation reflect the broken 
and unconventional schooling which such children often receive. 
An interesting fact is that a group of African children educated 
with the English children had an overall average quotient of 81— 
exactly halfway between the English and African school averages! 

It will come as no Surprise to anyone acquainted with the problem 
that the African children are many years behind their English 
counterparts. Indeed, in the nature of things this must be so. That 
this indicates very real cultural differences in standards is confirmed 


by the high scores of those African children who were tested in 
their own vernacular, 


Yet, besides this established cultural difference, there occur 


e age-groups, i mple 
on page 209 based on the scores Foch seen in theexamp 


of the word iti hich 
show that the gap between the rd recognition test, w. 


Tie balance of the mathematical 
e a balance which in i i impres- 
stve as any verbal exposition. han its ee 


Correspondence 


1. Mr V. V. Yardi writes from Leeds University: I entirely agree with Mr Hill’s 
suggestions for the improvement of the teaching of English in India at university 
level. However, it appears to me that one of the difficulties in the teaching of 
English at university level is the paucity of graded material suited to the emotional 
and intellectual needs of the college-going students in India. You cannot dole out 
‘drills’ in structures to university students nor, I am afraid, can you read out 
fairy tales. Will Mr Hill enlighten me on the sort of material—both language and 
literature—he would want lecturers in India to present to their pupils? As a 
lecturer in English I was often perplexed by this problem. I should be grateful 
for any suggestions that Mr Hill might have to make. 

[Mr Hill comments: The Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 7, Andhra 
Pradesh, India, has produced and is producing material of exactly the kind 
Mr Yardi requires. In addition, there is plenty of graded, simplified reading 
material of a serious, adult nature on the market today. Longmans Green, 
Oxford University Press, Macmillan, and other publishers would no doubt be 
delighted to provide Mr Yardi with their catalogues of such books. 

I must take issue with Mr Yardi over his statement, ‘You cannot dole out 
“drills” in structures to university students’. You can, even in countries where 
students are older than they are in general in India. I have used such drills in 
universities for the past 11 years. Any university teacher can do the same if he 
does not regard the work of teaching students to walk before they can run as 
beneath his dignity. I have always found students co-operative and keenly 
interested as soon as they discover a teacher who is both willing and able to teach 
them something really useful—and to teach them it in a systematic, efficient way, 
so that they can learn a lot in a short time. Re ; 

Of course, a teacher who does not know how to teach English interestingly and 
efficiently, and who has no wish to learn how to do so, will fail to inspire his 
students, or to convince them that he can do anything to help them; but such a 
teacher will be equally unsuccessful if he confines himself to lecturing about 
language and literature in English that his students cannot understand, and to 
expecting them to read books written in English that is far beyond their powers 

ension. 
ee is: does one really want to equip one’s students to understand, 
speak, read, and write English? Or does one want to treat English as if it was 
Anglo-Saxon, or Gothic, or one of the other deader dead languages ? If the former 
it is no good using methods applicable only to the latter.] 


tes from Rome: I read in Question 7 (E.L.T., XV, 3, p. 130) 
k-nack’ has no meaning as far as the writer knows. Actually 
und both in The Concise Oxford Dictionary and in Webster s 
I quote the definitions. ‘Light dainty article of 


2. Sr Oggiano wri 
that the word ‘nic 
this word can be fo! 
New Collegiate Dictionary. 
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furniture, dress, or food; trinket, gimcrack.’ (C.O.D.) ‘A small article, as of 
furniture, dress, etc., rather for ornament than for use; a gimcrack; a gewgaw. 

-N.C.D. , 
a an replies: Of course, Signor Oggiano is right: the word nick-nack is 
quite well known in English in the sense which he quotes, and to remove any 
possible misunderstanding this ought perhaps to have been stated in my answer. 
When it was stated in that answer that the word did not mean anything, what 
was implied was that it did not mean anything as it is used in the song. I feel quite 
sure that the composer of the song did not have the ordinary dictionary sense of 
nick-nack in mind. He was just using a meaningless jingle such as is common in 
nursery rhymes: e.g. hey-diddle-diddle, hickory-dickory-dock.] 


dly’, “He is clever’ etc. merely express a particular 
aspect of a person’s character or disposition. “He is being friendly’, ‘He is being 
clever’ etc, mean that he is acting in a friendly 


ness, There is the Same difference between ‘He is awkward’ and ‘He is being 


up and down the room and gnashing his teeth. Someone asks him ‘What are you 
doing?’, or “Why are you doing that?’. He mi 


I am giving a disply of anger. It is, of course, not ni 
but given the situation, it does, I think, express what the child 


normal situation, 


Question Box 


1. A Dutch reader asks if we could discuss the use of of and fo after nouns, 
as exemplified in the following sentences, and say whether the non-finite verbals 
in (viii) and (x) are equivalent to the subjunctive. (i) I have the honour of receiving 
(to receive) your letter, (ii) I had no chance of seeing (to see) him, (iii) Do me the 
honour of dining (to dine) with me, (iv) He takes pleasure in doing (to do) this 
work, (v) It is his intention to do (of doing) the work, (vi) He intimated his 
intention of going (to go), (vii) The war called for measures safeguarding (to 
safeguard) security, (viii) It was recommended to construct (constructing) pipe- 
lines, (ix) It was recommended that pipelines should be constructed (that pipe- 
lines be constructed), (x) We would suggest using (to use) this book, (xi) We 
would suggest that this book should be used (that this book be used). 


ANSWER. It is not really a question of the use of two different prepositions after 
a noun, since fa, in the examples you give, is not really a preposition in the same 
way that of is, but belongs to the infinitive. The choice, therefore, is actually 
between the infinitive on the one hand, and of followed by a gerund on the other. 
The question is complicated, too, by the fact that what is idiomatic for one noun 
is not necessarily so for another. Some nouns can take both constructions (e.g. 
an opportunity of doing it or an opportunity to do it), some can take only of plus 
the gerund (the possibility of doing it), and some only the infinitive (his decision 


to do it). 
and (iii) are correct with either the infinitive, 
to say that one or the other might not be 


preferable in particular circumstances. In (iv) the infinitive is unidiomatic, and 
so in (v) is the gerund. In (vi) either could be used, but the infinitive is more 
of course, not a gerund at all, but a 

present participle, and this sentence, therefore, is not really comparable with 
the others. To express the meaning that was presumably intended (i.e. the 
purpose of the infinitive would be necessary, though measures 
ity might be acceptable in another context, where it would 


i o (e.g. ‘The measures safeguarding security are not so rigidly 
ee a bem be’). In (viii) the version with the infinitive might just 
be possible, but it would be very unusual; that with the gerund would certainly 
never be used. The normal way of expressing the idea would be by the first sen- 
tence in (ix) (“It was recommended that pipelines should be constructed’). The 
second version (with be) would be used only after a verb in the present tense (e.g. 
‘We recommend that pipelines be constructed ’). In (x) only the version with 
the gerund is correct, and for (xi) either is acceptable, though the second is 
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ore formal than the first. In ordinary spoken or written English we 

R ay “We suggest that this book should be used”. ‘That this book be used 

is more appropriate to the formal language of an official report or document. 

As regards the use of the gerund and the infinitive in constructions of the type 
with which you are concerned, you will find a fairly lengthy discussion of it in an 
article ‘Gerund versus Infinitive’, in E.L.T. for October-December 1956. When 
the noun that precedes the non-finite verbal is one that normally requires a pre- 
Position after it to relate it to any noun that follows, the gerund is used (He made 
a practice of doing it, He took pleasure in doing it, cf. He made a practice of it, He 
took pleasure in his work). When the non-finite verbal form is in apposition to an 
introductory pronoun it, the infinitive is generally used (Jt is a pleasure to do it, 
It was a mistake to do that). In those cases where either verbal form is possible, 
the infinitive is generally used when the reference is to a specific case, and the 
gerund when it is to the general nature of the idea attaching to the preceding 
noun, irrespective of particular persons or cases. Thus a speaker who says, ‘I have 
the honour to be Lord Mayor of this city’, is thinking of the honour as it applies 
to him, and for his term of office, whereas if he says, ‘I have the honour of being 
Lord Mayor of this city’, he is thinking of the position as an honour in itself, no 
matter whom it is held by. If he is 
earlier, he is more likely to use the gerund (‘I have had the honour of being Lord 
Mayor of this city’), since the Te 
ficance in his mind; it bec 


In (viii) and (x) neither the gerund nor the infinitive is equivalent to a sub- 


eaning does not hold for all verbs. For instance, 
‘I propose to use this book’ mean that I (the 
ose that this book be used ’, is a proposal that 
pose that I use this book’ would not mean the 
same as ‘I propose using (or to use) this book’. The latter express the speaker's 
intention; the former really asks others to agree to his using it. [F.T.W-] 


2. We have received a number of questions about will, shall, would, should, can, 

may, could and might, and it would be convenient to us, and perhaps also to our 

ae if we dealt with some of them in one composite answer. Here are typical 
ions: 

A. Ina story by Peter Cheyney, a detective is asking a police inspector about @ 
woman suspect, and Says: ‘Shall you do anything about Mrs Ricaud? Will 
you make some charge against her’, Two questions arise: 

(a) Why does the detective use both shall You and will you with apparently the 
same purpose? 


(b) why does the detective say will you, which implies please, when it is clear 
Ricaud’? Story that he does not want a charge to be made against Mrs 


asks is ing simple 
(b) oe in questions? ° Po ganes al T 
S will you never used as i i 
a y 4 an expression of simple futurity? 
What is the difference between I don’t know and perry know? 
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ANSWER. All these words (will, shall, etc.) express different attitudes towards 
unfulfilled events. Many such attitudes are possible, and the differences between 
them are often very subtle. Usage varies from one person to another, from one 
social group to the next. It may be impossible to say why people say what they do. 
Some people say one thing simply because they have heard someone else say it. 
Others may say something different because a teacher has drilled them in what he 
sincerely believes to be the ‘rule’. Some speakers and writers follow strict habits, 
some are inconsistent, others are completely vague about these things. The answer 
to A(a) might be that Mr. Cheyney was trying to avoid repetition, or that he has 
no idea why he used shall you instead of will you and was completely unaware of 
doing so. However, this does not mean that we can use will or shall, would or 
should indiscriminately, when in many contexts it is possible to make a ‘wrong’ 
choice, i.e. one that does not correlate expression with meaning in a way that is 
commonly accepted by a given social group. Some systematization is therefore 
necessary for students who have not been able unconsciously to learn the many 
acceptable uses of these words. In view of the wide variety of usages and the 
confusion of ‘rules’, systematization is bound to be artificial, or debatable, or 
highly complex. My own systematization (with which I do not expect everyone to 
agree) would be on the following lines: 

In modern English, let us assume 

(i) that a common sign of simple futurity is will, e.g. Tomorrow will be Tuesday; 

(ii) that will is also a sign that the speaker regards some future event as certain, 

e.g. We WILL succeed; 

(iii) that will as a sign of the certainty of a future event may serve as a command. 
You will report to me at 7.15; 

(iv) that shall, on the other hand, throws emphasis not so much on the event as 
on the speaker’s personal attitude towards it—on his modesty (J shall arrive 
on Friday. In this example, will is possible, but it might strike some people 
as being too self-assertive); or his deference to someone else’s wishes (Shall 
I shut the window ?); on his personal decision (A wise man may decide there 


shall be no more wars: that is not a certain assurance that war will not occur 


again); or on his defiance (They shall not pass!); i i 
(v) that the above scheme is complicated by a number of factors, including the 
survival of will as an expression of wish. We must be careful not to use will 
when modern English usage prefers want to or intend to; but wish can 
undoubtedly be implied in Will you make a charge against her? (i.e. Do you 
wish to?) or in Will you post this letter for me? (i.e. I would like you to, and 


hope you are willing); ; 
i it is sometimes necessary to ma’ r \ 
e Lia futurity (i), command (iii) or wish (v). We can emphasize the idea of 


i ity in human actions by using the Future Continuous. Thus 

cor agony stand here could be interpreted as an order, and will you 

tand here? as a request or as an enquiry about your wishes, You will be 

z ding here and Will you be standing here? are (to me) simple references to 

ne pes action. (Remember that the Future Continuous also marks 
poets us action or the duration of the action in the future); 

oe OO me pe nd here? is a way of implying simple 

(vii) that to a ict from a request or enquiry about your wishes. I share the 

amma eader's doubts about the relative frequency of this device in 

Hong Kons < rious investigation could prove whether 


modern English, but, 
those doubts are justified or not. 


e it clear whether we are implying 


ople, Shall you stai 
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My answers to the questions on will and shall would therefore be as follows: ; 
Question A(a) and (b). In the context, shall you is an example of (vii) above; will 
you an example of (v), and an enquiry about the inspector’s wishes, not a request 
on the part of the detective. 

Question B(a). See (vii); (b) see (i) and (vi). 

With regard to Question C, J don’t know is a straightforward answer to a 
question, whereas J wouldn’t know implies something like this: ‘If anyone were to 
ask me, or if I could be bothered to think about it, I wouldn't be able to say,’ or 
perhaps ‘That is something that I am not supposed to know’. In such a case, 
much depends on the context, (R.A.C.) 


3. A Hong Kong reader asks: In answering an invitation to lunch, what does 
one mean by saying ‘I might at that?’ 


come?’ His friend concedes, “I might at that’, meaning ‘If you are going to offer 
me that, then I might come’, without saying he will. (R.A.C.) 


Answer. You are quite right about these two ex: i 
i amples. Indeed, many native 
speakers of English would say: ‘English people like very much to spend their 


much sweets,’ ey would not, however, say: ‘I like very 


Probably the safest practice for the forei i 
f p gn learner is to put very much between 
subject and verb, e.g. “I very much like sweets’, ‘English people very much like 


to spend, etc.’, or with a negative, ‘I don’t ve; ike i h 
€ A much 1 Be y mug 
like to spend my holidays at home’, 3 Sea gona 


ig a problem to be dealt with here, (A.V.P.E.) 


the followuge the New English Bible in the Spectator, 17 March 1961, contains 


“There are countless 
Places . . , 
unaffected and unobtrusive English o 
two Superstitions of 


ANSWER. Presumab} 
x ly the o iti 
taught (and perhaps stil] an superstition Concerns the verb get. It used to be 


it is not elegant to write (or even to say) get- 
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Instead, one should use an alternative e.g. obtain in the sentence quoted; or rise 
for get up, or alight for get out of a train or bus. (A.V.P.E.) 


6. I had always heard the expression in time and only a few months ago I came 
across on time in an American book. I then told my pupils that on time was 
American. But in a recent book on American English (1960), I read the following 
explanation: on time means ‘on schedule’, in time means “before an appointed 
time’ (often with time left over to do something). Is this so for British English 
as well as for American English? And in this case, what is the difference between 
in time and in good time? 
ANSWER. On time is now used in British English. It means ‘punctual’. Jn time is 
also used, in the sense of ‘in time for something’. For example: (i) I arrived in 
London on time (i.e. punctually). (ii) I arrived in London in time (to keep my 
appointment). (iii) I arrived in London in good time (to keep my appointment). 
(iii) is similar to (ii), and it just means that I had plenty of time to keep my 
appointment. Neither of these suggests that I had time left over to do something. 
The following is a composite example: I had a lunch appointment at 1 o’clock. The 
train was due to arrive at 12.30. In fact, it was not on time—it arrived at 12.35. 
But I was in time. It only took me twenty-five minutes to get to my lunch 


appointment, (A.V.P.E.) 


7. I am puzzled by the adjectival use of rather in the following quotation 


(Sir John Cockcroft, The Story of the Atom, C.O.L., p. 4): 
‘We built ourselves a rather Heath Robinson assembly of the large glass 

cylinders which were then in use in petrol stations. 
Answer. Heath Robinson is the name of an artist who draws humorous pictures 
of elaborate machinery composed of articles from the scrap yard tied together 
with string. The name is not infrequently used to describe home-made, as con- 
trasted with factory-made, equipment. ae B 

Heath Robinson stands here in the position of an adjective qualifying assembly. 
d as an adverb) moderates the ‘adjective’, just as very 


her (generally classe i 
A P iati it, Further examples: Seventeenth and twentieth-century 


literature are rather different. It's a rather warm day. We built a rather me on 


8. How do you form the genitive case of a singular substantive ending in s? Is 
there any difference if it is a proper noun? y l 
Answer. Most authorities agree that you form the genitive case of a singular 
substantive ending in s by adding ’s. For example, we write: The Jass’s og The 
's burden. The rhinoceros’s horn. It is true that, in the last example, many 
oe I ould not pronounce the ’s, since the word is already so long. $ 
a8 aa rule applies, only in theory, to words denoting things, since with them 
we aie generally use an of construction. iR ee : 
rule applies to proper nouns, We write: Evans's advertisement. 
Pasa tea Harris’s car. Similarly the name of a well-known encyclopedia is 


i : ’s Encyclopedia. a A 
a printed: cryays pronounce the *s in these examples, and it is ere Aa 
in ee the written form will change for this reason. (A.V.P.E.) 


in English at Kerala asks if the expres 
is be English for ‘complete silence’, OF wh 


sion ‘pin-drop silence’ is 
ether it is an Indianism. 
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ANSWER. ‘Pin-drop silence’ is never used in English as spoken in Britain. We 
should say ‘It was so quiet that you might have heard a pin drop’, but never 
“There was pin-drop silence’, “Complete silence’ or ‘dead silence’ are the terms 
that would be used. (F.T.W.) 


10. An Indian reader says that ‘to 80 over there’ and ‘to come over there’ are 
both heard in the same sense. He asks which is the correct form, and whether 
native speakers of English would make any distinction, 


ack row, ‘Come over | 
pil as moving towards him in 
but indicating the vacant seat by 


(F.T.W.) 


Question Box x6 


12. A reader from Aix-en-Provence would be grateful for an explanation of the 
italicized part of the following sentence from the eighth paragraph of ‘The Day 
the Dam Broke’, in James Thurber’s My Life and Hard Times: ‘Inside the theatre 
(a movie theatre) Bill Hart was calmly calling some desperado’s bluff’. 


Answer. Bluff means threats or menaces by which one hopes to intimidate a 
person, though it is never intended to carry them out. ‘To call one’s bluff’ 
means to defy the person using such threats, so that their emptiness and ineffec- 
tiveness is exposed. A good example is provided by A. A. Milne’s one-act play 
The Boy Comes Home, where Mrs Higgins, a very aggressive cook, threatens that 
if she does not get her own way in a very trivial matter she will give a month’s 
notice to leave. This, she thinks, will bring her mistress to heel, but Philip, the 
mistress’s nephew, takes Mrs Higgins at her word, writes out a cheque for a 
month’s wages in lieu of notice, and tells her she can go at once. Immediately all 


her aggressiveness collapses and she becomes very apologetic. Philip has called 
her bluff. (F.T.W.) 


13. A reader at a French college in Beirut writes: ‘In reading Monica Dickens's 
book One Pair of Feet, I was taken aback to find the word goodest, and not best, 
as the superlative of good. The sentence in question is “He was the goodest old 
man, and made far less trouble than some of the others”. Can you explain this 


for me?’ 
Answer. Goodest is certainly very unusual as the superlative of good, and would 
not be found in normal English. It has probably been coined by the author because 
best would not really convey the idea she wished to express. When she thinks of 
d man’ she thinks of one characterized by kindliness, considerateness 
for others, perhaps even something approaching saintliness. If she needs a super- 
lative for this idea it would not be expressed by best; indeed there is no word for 
ing i he has to coin one. , o. 
e t oo also another reason. The superlative form of an SOAs 
preceded by the definite article, is sometimes used, not with any sense ot em 
i but rather for emphasis. It means virtually the same as very prece ed by 
ENE ore the plainest clothes’=‘She always 


i i ticle: e.g. ‘She always w est - 
otto Clothes", That is probably the sense that is intended in the sentence 


i hat he was a very good old man, 
te. What the writer really meant was t 
TA asin, this meaning would not be conveyed by best. (F.T.W.) 


a ‘good ol 


Beirut, Lebanon, writes: ‘I have om aeron 

i i hich reads, “Change the time of the following conditionals 
5 piling nige sentence which expresses something which did not take 
a = ‘he comes tomorrow I shall help him. If he came yesterday I should have 
pines ne ve (b), which is to be similarly changed, reads, “If he 


him. Then sentence to 
A as need not lose sight of the land”. ; ipa 
are Palmer’s English Grammar we read that, as an anomalous verb, 


‘In H. E. : may be indicated by to have or to be necessary. So 
past and rom e tit he had wished he would not have to have lost sieht 
would the hers elt he had wished he need not have lost sight of the land”? Is 
of the land”, © estion you can make?” 


other sugg 
pict hy you find the exe: 


son W! 
Ti mattot is badly worded; secondly, 


14. A teacher of English in 


rcise puzzling is probably that, in the 


ANSWER. the example given for the 


first place, the in 
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i is i 4 i the sentence set for the student him- 

nt’s guidance is incorrect; and thirdly, e S a 

at to do es most unnatural one, which one cannot imagine anybody vn a 

The word conditional, in the instruction, cannot refer to the conditiona 5 
since there is no conditional tense in the sentence given. It must therefore refe: 


but ‘If he had come yesterday’. The point is of some importance because it is not 


say, by postulating a condition which did not obtain, and then proceeds to state 
what would have followed if the condition had been otherwise. ‘If he came 
yesterday I should have seen him’ implies that I did not see him, hence we may 
infer that he did not come. It Starts, that is to say, by admitting both possibilities, 
but then, in the light of other facts, dismisses one of them, Similarly “If the enve- 
lope had been sealed the contents would not have fallen out’ admits from the 


» means something like ‘ You allege 
, but the fact that the contents have fallen out 


Now as to sentence (b) which you quote. The 


one you give, viz, ‘If he had wished he need not have lost sight of the land’. The 


other version would not be used, though in any case, as has been stated above, 
the original sentence is a most unnatural one, 


only correct version is the second 


degree (or “you don’t have to have’ a univers 


ou haven’t (or ‘you don’t have’) to Stay any 
not be used in the past, (F.T.W.) 


t than that of judicial: i ‘pertaining to the 
general idea of the admini i justice in its ness means pe 
The Oxford Dictiona; 
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16. A German teacher of English writes, ‘In an English reader I found this 
sentence: “It is spring-cleaning today in the King’s house” (King being a family 
name). A grammar has the following example: “‘Didn’t we meet at Smith’s?” 
(German: bei Schmidts—plural). In other books examples with the plural form 
of the genitive are to be found, such as the following: “We were at the Browns’ ”. 
Which form is correct? Is not the plural form the better, or is there a difference of 
meaning between the two?’ 
Answer. The first example is clearly incorrect. The fact that the family name is 
preceded by the shows that it is plural, and the apostrophe should therefore have 
been placed after the s. Perhaps it is a printer's error; at least, one cannot imagine 
the author of the book making so elementary a mistake. In accordance with the 
same principle, the third example is correct; it obviously means the house of 
Mr and Mrs Brown (or perhaps of two Miss Browns or two Mr Browns). As for 
the second example you give, this is also quite correct as it stands. The absence of 
the definite article shows that it is a singular, i.e. Mr Smith’s house. Usually, 
when the whole family, or more than one person of the same name, is denoted, 
the plural form of the name is preceded by the: e.g. ‘The Joneses called on us 
yesterday’, ‘We are dining at the Smiths’ tonight’. In the idiom of the Midlands 
and the Northern parts of England, it is true, there is a use of the plural name 
without the article for this purpose (see a paper on ‘Two Collective Functions 
of the Nominal S-Suffix’, by R. W. Zandvoort, printed in his Collected Papers, 
Groningen, 1954, pp. 161-70), but so far as I know this is unknown in southern 
England, and is not recognized in standard usage. Examples are ‘Robinsons have 
had burglars’, ‘ Morrises have gone away for a holiday’ (i.e. the Robinson, or the 
Morris family or household). I have never seen a genitive of this written, though 
I have frequently heard what I take to be a genitive of it in speech. If it were to 
appear in writing I presume that the apostrophe would have to follow the s: 
while they were away.’ Of course, in spoken English 


É ises’ house was burgled co 
ae and Morrises’ both sound the same, so that it is often not possible to 
tell whether the speaker is using a singular Si a pira but in the — just 
hey suggests that a plural genitive was intended. 
quoted the presence of they Sugg DW) 


oble (France) asks: ‘Is it possible to use the definite 
wie int pe of the sentence “They fall (all) the lower as they have 


a ; “ted? 

i gher”, or should it be omitted + 7 

a pot that you wish to express the sentence in this way, the word 
N . 


truction, however, is not a very usual one, and sounds 
rhe must be uc E way would be “The higher they rise, the lower they 


awkward. The ty it i it i Ih ect to call the a definite 
, ji btful whether it is really correc 
a I ions or this kind; its function is adverbial. (F.T.W.) 


article in construc 
j Ily correct in sentences 
der asks whether neither and nor are equally c: 
18. A SET ere went to school, nor did he go to church’. i 
of the type °” ore usual, but neither can usually be substituted. Which of the 
_ Nor is mo’ fee cone probably depends on the degree of emphasis he 
ea ct which it introduces. Neither stands for and not .. . either, 
ther stronger than nor. Frequently it suggests that the fact that 
and is felt to be ratie - ght not have been expected. Thus ‘We have not seen him 
i hich mi o, nor has he written to us’ gives the two facts more 
wo years ag0, tten to us’ draws more attention 


since he ight, but ‘. - » neither has he wri 
> 
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i xpected him to 
to this second fact, and suggests that at least we might have e: pi ETW) 
write. 


19. A reader from Kobe (Japan) quotes the following sentence from a novel ar 
Charlotte Brontë: ‘I have had these impulses since I can remember. A a 
whether this is correct, and if so, whether ‘since I could remember’ would also 
permissible. : a 
ANSWER. ‘Since I can remember’ is correct in this sentence, though in present- ef 
English we should probably say ‘ever since I can remember’. It would be incorrec! 
to use *(ever) since I could remember’ if the preceding part of the sentence were 
left unchanged. The usual rule is, of course, that when since introduces an adverb 
Clause of time, it must be followed by a verb in the past tense (e.g. ‘I have not seen 
him since we were at school together’, ‘She has not been heard of since she left 
home on Friday morning’); but this is not invariable, and the ‘rule’ (if we may 
call it so) therefore needs some modification. When the reference is to a situation 
which arose at some Point of time in the past, has existed ever since, and still 


exists, the perfect tense is used: e.g. ‘He has never visited me since I have been 
ill’. To say ‘since I was il 


that he did visit me while I was ill, but his visits $ 
ly we have ‘He has been grey-headed ever since 


I have known him’, ‘Since I have been at this school we have had three 


headmasters’, 


The past tense could is possible, 
tence is changed to the pluperfect: 
since he could remember.’ But here 


only if the verb in the main clause of the sen- 
“He said that he had had those impulses ever 


becomes either ‘Tt took a long ti build the 

* or ¢ Š g time to build th 
house’, or ‘The house took a long time to build’. The latter construction, in 
er’ etc. is made the Subject of the finite verb, perhaps 
ing about the house or the silver itself which accounts 
(F.T.W.) 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
Norman MacKenzie. 0.U.P. 1960. 31 pp. 48. f 


In this inaugural lecture given at the University College o i 
Jand Professor MacKenzie is not afraid to soon nettles. 27 ok pogo 
English literature in Africa and in so doing gives the best reasons yet advanced for 
it. The weakness of so many enthusiasts for the study of English literature in 
Africa lies sometimes in their curious readiness to use literature to teach language 
and almost always in their failure to consider the importance for their students 
of language and communication at non-literary levels. Professor MacKenzie 
falls into no such confusion. His regard for literature is too great, and his sense 
of values too clear-cut, for him to fall into the first trap, and heis too well-informed 
to be a victim of the second. He is aware of the necessity for inter-communication 
on the massive modern scale, but he sees very clearly its inherent dangers. ‘All 
the prejudices of the world have become near neighbours’, he says, speaking of 
the relative ease and speed of travel, ‘and as we know only too well, living 
together may not beget understanding but build up to the sudden crisis of divorce’. 
Professor MacKenzie’s views on English teaching in schools in Central Africa 
are very sound. He advocates putting the English specialist at the bottom of the 
teaching where it is most needed. It is sad that 


secondary school to give the best I 
so obvious and sensible a measure still needs advocacy, though, to be fair, this 


is by no means the only part of the world where prestige takes precedence over 
sense. His 1 libraries are excellent and pungently expressed. 
their libraries are not likely to 
i fessor MacKenzie’s 
aturity and spiritual conviction, t 
i re—Wordsworth’s ‘Truth . . - 

In a notable protest against some long estab- 
lished shibboleths, the least fortunate exports from the British public schools, 
ing fields are an essential adjunct to every school: team games 

in the development of a child; the discipline and rigour of a match 


put the cause of his side above phys i 


f a scholar has too many afternoons 
hanhan 5 ink? The result will be a man highly 


d tirin activities, how can 
a ibh to the herd instinct, and a herd 
, 


d certainly kept together . . - 


courage and character, can >¢ 
«ad into the heart by passion’. 
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ie’ . Speaking of the 

One statement of Professor MacKenzie’s calls for comment i 
teaching of English as a foreign language, he says: “A succession of =e 
with methods direct and indirect, with basic English and graded vocab a > 
has led to improvements far short of what we have desired’. The point is, surely, 


> 
MacKenzie says, ‘continue to challenge the efficiency of our tests and procedures’. 
We might, in fact, begin to do so in an organized way. , d 

This lecture should be widely read. It contains much that is wise, and a goo! 
deal that is relevant Outside as well as in Central Africa. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. C. E. Eckersley and J. M. Eckersley. Longmans. 1960 


of the uses of the and alan, for instance is not so illuminating as a synthesized 
account would be, Again, in A d 


of some of the auxiliary verbs, however, is good, and 
and comprehensive. It is a pity 


MODERN AMERICAN ENGLISH. Harold V. King. Longmans. 
1961. 220 PP. 5s. 6d. 


This is the first of two books ons A an tudents 
i A pa On Spoken English mainly intended for adult s 
a South hi erica, though doubtless it will have a vdr, currency 

i vonin teachersaree i i i ign language. 
The pieces of continuous ngaged in teaching English as a fore gn 


is triparti text are exclusively of dialo e. The teaching technique 
1s tripartite: (a) the Students repeat after the teacher phrases from the dialogue 
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(the assumption is that constant repetition will leave an indelible impression on 
the student’s memory), (b) the same material is drilled orally but in new contexts 
‘until all the most useful sentence patterns become matters of automatic habit’ 
(c) by controlled conversation practice and a liberal use of question-and-answer 
exercises the students are led ‘towards active spontaneous use of the language in 
situations related to their own experience’. The essence of the technique is clearly 
the control by a good teacher: the average teacher will not make much of it. 
Translation is an accepted feature of the technique, and indeed it is inevitable 
where, apart from the dialogue texts, the language material is largely non- 
contextual. A great deal of attention, naturally, is given to pronunciation, and 
some knowledge of phonetic theory is presupposed and exploited in the text 
(the phonetic script, by the way, is different from that used by most British 


textbook writers today). 
This is a bold and courageous book. A spoken English course must reach a 
e at two levels, that of good grammatical prose and 


compromise between languag t r 
the looser style of conversation. The danger is that preoccupation with the latter 
will obscure the vital importance of the former. Dr King has to leave many basic 


structures to look after themselves, as it were, and the drills are largely concerned 
with the more conversational features. A surprising omission (which will no 
doubt be repaired in Book 2) is the use of so as a substitute for a previously 
asserted clause. On page 145 it is stated that “The letter i is regularly used to 
represent the simple sound of if, did, and sit’: this is more likely to mislead the 
student than to help him (Dr King quotes give as an example: but five and hive 
are of the same pattern, and yet their pronunciation is different). 

The impact of this book will be considerable wherever English is taught to 
foreign students. Incidentally it illumines American pronunciation and idiom for 


speakers and teachers of British English. 


THE VISUAL APPROACH TO TEACHING. T. L. Green. 
(A Teachers’ Library: Teaching in India Series xxi,) Oxford 
University Press. 1961. 403 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This book is intended to provide a comprehensive survey of visual methods and 

materials of use to teachers. It opens with a general review of the kinds of visual 

materials available—pictorial, graphic, three-dimensional plastic materials, and 
optically projected aids. In the first chapter, the essential features of the various 
kinds of aid are described and illustrated. The second and third chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of the problems of learning and teaching with special 
attention to the situations which are most satisfactorily dealt with in visual ways. 
deration is given to the requirements for accurate visual perception 


Some coni tion of pupils to visual presentations. The importance of visual aids 
. hosen an used by the teacher with due regard to the relevance of the 
being © the purpose of the lesson is emphasized by the detailed treatment 
materials kane to the previewing by the teacher of the films he wants to use. 
the author Bt al considerations are followed by a number of chapters dealing 
These Pi hods and the teaching of particular subjects. In the chapter on the 
jsual metra e and literature, because ‘little research has been done on 


teaching 0%. i aids to linguistics and none of it appears to relate to the 
jon pe sso i limited himself to discussing visual aids as a means of 
01 


East’, Profess Se of the meaning of words. He does discuss rather 
e under sequences in dealing with such matters as time relations, 
o! 
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the more recent literature widely known elsewhere, 


2. 
SIXTY STEPS TO PRÉCIS. L, G. Alexander. Longmans. 196 
135 Ppp. 3s. 6d. 


constant problem is the 
alternative to a cum 


ber. 
diacritics applied to the no; 


l er in phonetic script or regular spelling. 
ut before this can be fully effective, or Tead wi i 
ventions of Pattern o; 


O be accepted, This limits the flexibility of 
the method. Dr Lee tries to avoid the disadvantages of both systems of notation. 


“ 


ee 
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He indicates essential pitch-changes and the 
which are desi een jas 
hac designed to enable the student to read both words and music on ip 
Dr Lee is at pains to emphasize that his i i i 
down rules, but in his third chapter, mien? Ce ee a laying 
of essential features for the foreign learner. In 39 pages of earetally oo sere 
categories he sets out typical patterns of intonation. He has chosen fie ss si 
tive patterns which can safely be related to particular types of utt cman 
i ge beet ig pd nin * 
e value of the book is enhanced by full ex) i i 
exercises in both phonetic script and asea Ba mee Pos a 
the whole of the practice material in the book are available, and these should g 
of great value to students needing a reliable model. Although nota cones k 
it is well arranged for self-study and any student who works through it will a i 
a good deal of insight into spoken English. It is suitable for pirme or 
advanced learners who already have some control of the language. It si ia 
neither to over-simplify nor merely to present old ideas in new dress. “Dr Lee's 
observations, particularly on the ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ role of intonati 7 
will repay careful study by all English teachers, both native and foreign te 
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